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DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND   HIGHER    LIFE 


®l|5  J^altntt  mh  t\^t  Mami  IGaui 


I  am  speaking  within  the  hearing  of  those  whose 
gentler  nature,  whose  finer  instincts,  whose  purer 
minds  have  not  suffered  as  much  as  some  of  us  have 
suffered  in  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  life.  You  can 
mould  opinion,  you  can  create  political  power.  You 
cannot  think  a  good  thought  on  this  subject  and  com- 
municate to  your  neighbors,  you  cannot  make  these 
points  topics  of  discussion  in  your  social  circles  and 
more  general  meetings,  without  affecting  sensibly  and 
speedily  the  course  which  the  Government  of  your 
country  will  pursue. 

May  I  ask  you,  then,  to  believe,  as  I  do  most  de- 
voutly believe,  that  the  moral  law  was  not  written 
for  men  alone  in  their  individual  characters,  but  that 
it  was  written  as  well  for  nations.  .  .  We  have  the 
unchangeable  and  eternal  principles  of  the  moral 
law  to  guide  us,  and  only  so  far  as  we  walk  by  that 
guidance  can  we  be  permanently  a  great  nation,  or 
our  people  a  happy  people. 

— John  Bright. 
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Auion<^  the  causes  for  gratitude  for 
what  the  past  year  has  brought  us  as 
Unitarians  the  advance  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  youn^  people  is  of  first  con- 
sideration. It  is  emphasized  by  the 
publication  of  Bulletin  No.  1,  just  at 
hand.  Its  name  is  temporary,  giving 
opportunity  for  general  competition 
and  direct  legislation.  The  leading  edi- 
torial is  by  our  transplanted  English- 
Californian — H.  E.  B.  Speight — and  it 
is  both  impressive  in  the  record  of  what 
has  been  done  and  full  of  promise  for 
the  future.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  five 
numbers  this  church  year.  In  most  of 
cur  churches  the  Young  People's  Reli- 
gious Union  has  societies  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  members  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  them. 


In  the  efficienc}^  contest  of  last  year 
the  Berkeley  society  w^on  second  hon- 
ors. From  its  brief  notes  we  learn  that 
"Golden  Gates,"  the  name  admiringly 
conferred  last  year  at  Star  Island  on 
Charles  A.  Gates  of  San  Francisco,  is 
studying  at  Harvard  and  incidentally 
working  among  the  young  people  of  Dr. 
Crother's  church  at  Cambridge.  Miss 
Dorothy  Dyar  is  studying  at  Columbia. 
Very  fittingly  a  liberal  extract  from  the 
address  to  youth  by  Sir  James  M.  Bar- 
rie  is  printed  as  a  reminder  of  the  place 
that  is  being  assigned  to  young  men 
and  women  who  hold  the  future. 


^lost  of  the  shadows  of  this  life  are 
caused  by  standins:  in  our  own  sunshine. 


The  increasing  interest  of  the  young 
in  the  best  things  of  life  is  manifest 
both  in  and  out  of  the  churches,  and 
is  distinctly  encouraging.  In  the  multi- 
plicity of  organizations,  few  entirely 
leave    out   the    element    of   helpfulness 
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and  service.  As  an  instance,  it  was 
recently  my  privilege  to  attend  a 
Christmas  meetino'  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  composed  of  young 
business  men,  who  hold  a  weekly  lunch- 
eon. They  frankly  hold  enjoyment  and 
social  intercourse  as  the  main  purpose 
of  their  organization,  but  they  enibla- 
/on  on  their  program  the  motto,  "We 
Build,"  and  again  "Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional Aim,  to  serve  the  under-privileged 
child — a  future  citizen."  In  pursuit  of 
this  purpose  this  particular  club  has 
adopted  and  cares  for  six  boj^s,  and 
also  pays  the  salary  of  a  trained  worker 
in  a  community  club.  On  this  Christmas 
they  had  a  tree  for  the  group  of  chil- 
dren whom  they  have  specially  helped 
and  in  addition  to  customary  gifts  fij:ted 
out  115  children  with  new  shoes  and 
stockings.  This  shows  a  greatly  changed 
spirit.  Forty  years  ago  when  any  pub- 
lic service  or  measure  of  reform  was 
proposed  it  was  only  mature  and  elderly 
men  that  any  one  thought  of  approach- 
ing. Now  the  young  are  active  and  en- 
thusiastic. Helpfulness  is  in  the  air  and 
service  is  a  recognized  dutv. 


In  Lyman  Abbott's  "Silhouettes  of 
My  Contemporaries,"  he  says:  "It  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  condition  in 
which  the  old  Puritanism  had  left  the 
churches  of  New  England  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  were 
no  missionary  societies,  home  or  for- 
eign; no  Young  Glen's  or  Young 
AVomen's  Christian  Association;  no 
anti-slavery,  temperance,  or  other  re- 
form societies.  Yale  College  had  only 
four  professing  Christians  in  its  stu- 
dent body  and  had  two  Tom  Paine  so- 
cieties." 


and  Beecher.  "The  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  Puritanism  is  the 
difference  between  a  religion  of  law  and 
a  religion  of  freedom — a  religion  that 
is  artificial  and  calls  itself  supernatural, 
and  a  religion  that  is  natural  because 
it  is  life." 

This  represents  a  spiritual  revolu- 
tion, and  the  purpose  and  power  of  the 
religion  that  is  life  is  more  and  more 
manifest  as  time  goes  on  and  the  spirit 
is  diffused  in  society.  The  churches  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  held  to  the 
old  idea  of  self-escape  and  salvation 
have  lost  in  strength  and  influence. 
While  those  w^hich  have  led  in  applying 
religion  to  life,  whatever  their  name 
and  nominal  creed,  have  been  a  bul- 
wark of  righteousness  and  progress. 


He  assigns  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
theological  system  that  led  to  moral 
and  spiritual  decadence  to  four  Puritan 
divines:    Channing,    Finney,    Bushnell 


A  late  article  released  by  the  Laymen's 
League  opens  with  this  significant  sen- 
tence: "If  men  are  to  be  recruited  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  and  through  them  to  the 
larger  service  of  mankind,  the  churches 
must  present  a  constructive,  forward- 
looking  program  that  will  appeal  to 
men." 

We  may  do  well  to  recognize,  that  in 
a  way  Unitarian  traditions  are  somewhat 
prejudicial.  We  began  by  dissent,  and 
for  a  long  time  we  dealt  with  the  nega- 
tive. We  were  more  concerned  in  not 
believing  the  wrong  than  in  believing 
the  right.  Today  we  are  more  positive 
and  we  must  beconu^  strongly  construc- 
tive. We  have  a  distinctive  place  and 
a  great  mission.  It  is  for  us  to  show 
that  religion  may  be  reasonable  and  yet 
be  devout  and  true,  free  but  tender. 
The  church  must  advance  to  tenable 
ground  to  hold  the  field  of  the  world. 
It  cannot  retreat ;  it  must  change  its 
base  or  lose  the  battle  against  advanc- 
ing materialism  and  indifference.  In 
this  perilous  process  we  must  hold  our 
ground.    We   can   save  the   dav   if  we 
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stand  by  our  guns  and  fit^ht  for  human- 
ity. But  we  must  build  and  not  tear 
down.  We  need  to  firmly  emphasize 
our  great  affirnuitions  and  to  be  posi- 
tive and  constructive.  We  have  done 
good  work  in  righteous  revolt,  but  de- 
molishing is  only  preparatory  to  new 
and  better  things.  We  need  structural 
engineers  and  not  sappers. 


]\rrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  in 
her  direct  and  searching  way,  recently 
cross-examined  our  Christmas  practices. 
She  says  "there  is  something  pathetic 
if  not  absurd  in  the  scant  periodicity  of 
our  social  affection,  this  loving  one  an- 
other in  an  annual  spasm."  Her  ridi- 
cule is  not  misplaced,  but  it  ignores 
prejudices  deeply-rooted  and  too  tough 
to  be  easily  demolished.  Indeed,  with 
all  its  extravagance  we  could  not  part 
altogether  with  the  season  and  its  ab- 
surdities. There  are  worse  things  than 
unreasonable  sentiment,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  delight  in  once  a 
year  being  a  trifle  unwise  and  improvi- 
dent. Truly  kindly  and  in  its  spirit 
vastly  a  relief  from  the  every  day  sel- 
fishness that  is  almost  forced  upon  us, 
it  nevertheless  is  subject  to  gross  in- 
justice and  monumental  folly.  If  we 
could  do  far  less  and  do  it  oftener  it 
would  be  of  good  advantage,  but  we 
must  take  the  world  as  it  is  and  bear 
with  it  till  we  make  it  over.  Christmas 
exuberance  and  extravagance  may  be 
something  of  a  liability,  but  on  the 
other  hand  no  trial  is  necessarily  an 
evil.  It  is  opportunity  and  if  wisely 
met  will  be  helpful  and  educational. 

The  fashions  of  holidays  change  and 
in  comparison  with  old-time  usages 
there  is  distinct  gain.  Not  so  very  many 
years  ago  the  sending  of  cards  instead 
of  more  costly  and  cumbrous  gifts 
came  into  vogue,  and  they  were  often 
elaborate  and  ugly.  They  have  become 
beautiful  and  enable  senders  to  express 


good  taste.  They  afford  opportunity  to 
remind  those  whose  paths  we  seldom 
cross  that  they  are  held  in  memory  and 
regard,  and  so  we  fail  to  drift  quite 
apart.  Friends  are  too  valuable  to  lose 
with  impunity  and  if  they  can  be  so 
readily  held  even  tenuously  it  is  well 
worth  while. 


And  now  comes  the  New  Year  with 
the  pleasant  Action  that  we  have  a 
fresh  start.  We  perhaps  make  a  general 
survey  and  are  led  to  determine  to  do 
better.  We  might  more  sharply  divide 
the  past  and  the  future  and  treat  every 
day  that  ends  as  an  opportunity  passed 
leading  to  the  day  to  come  when  we 
may  do  better,  but  we  glory  in  dates 
and  with  a  birthday  or  a  new  year  of 
days  we  plan  for  doing  things  really 
Avorth  while,  even  if  we  fail.  Anyway 
we  may  go  farther  into  the  New^  Year 
than  we  have  penetrated  before.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  take  account  of  stock  and 
make  sure  we  are  solvent,  and  we 
should  pay  our  debts  of  all  kinds,  so  far 
as  we  can.  We  have  friends  and  rela- 
tives we  can  never  pay,  but  we  -can  even 
up  by  allowing  others  to  incur  debts 
to  us  that  they  can  never  pay.  Just 
to  be  kind,  next  year,  is  not  much  to 
aim  at,  but  the  world  would  be  a  much 
more  attractive  place  of  residence  if  we 
could  all  hit  it.  Patience  is  a  simple 
commodity,  but  we  are  badly  off  if  we 
cannot  keep  a  good  stock  on  hand.  What 
we  most  need  is  a  good  serviceable  ar- 
ticle of  love,  and  we  cannot  get  it  if 
we  do  not  give  it.  Love  as  you  would 
be  loved  is  a  good  watch-word.  Trj' 
it  on  and  you  will  be  happy.  Keep  in 
God's  sunshine.  Do  not  get  in  the  way 
of  shadow-hunting  and  eternal  gloom. 
Have  faith  and  determination  to  trust 
the  Eternal  Goodness.  Endeavor  to  de- 
serve a  Happy  New  Year. 

— C.  A.  M. 
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Chaplain  Thomas  L.  Kelty,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  is  now  stationed  at  Fort  AVin- 
iield  Scott,  San  Francisco. 

The  Henry  Pierce  librar}^  continues 
to  add  the  best  biograph}^  publications 
available.  In  December  the  Walter  H. 
Page  Letters  and  the  Letters  of  Franklin 
Lane  were  added. 

On  December  3rd,  Dr.  Edgar  E.  Hew- 
itt gave  an  illustrated  lecture  at  the  San 
Diego  open  forum,  the  subject  being 
''The  Rebuilding  of  Mexico." 

Twelve  new  Young  People's  Unions 
have  been  formed  this  fall:  2  in  New 
Hampshire,  Concord  and  Keene;  2  in 
New  York,  Rochester  and  Ithaca;  1  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  7  in  Massa- 
chusetts —  Wollaston,  Lexington,  West 
Bridgewater,  Harvard  and  Framing- 
ham. 

San  Francisco  is  thoroughly  well  or- 
ganized for  substituting  the  Community 
Chest  for  the  many  frequent  individual 
drives  for  the  support  of  its  many  chari- 
ties. Two  millions  of  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired. It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
$250,000  will  be  saved  over  the  present 
methods  in  the  cost  of  collection. 

The  Associate  Alliance  of  Southern 
California  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
with  the  Los  Angeles  branch  as  hostess 
on  Thursday,  January  11,  1923.  The 
principal  speaker  will  be  the  Rev.  Brad- 
ford Leavitt  of  Pasadena.  It  is  hoped 
that,  as  formerly,  guests  may  be  present 
from  Northern  California  as  well  'as 
from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  American  Unitarian  Year  Book 
for  1922-23  contains  some  encouraging 
information.  The  roll  of  ministers  con- 
tains 492  names.  While  tw^enty-three 
ministers  report  that  their  stipends  are 
below  $1000,  at  least  three  receive  over 
$8000.  The  majority  receive  something 
between  $1500  and  $5000  per  annum. 
There  are  405  churches  in  Avhich  regular 
worship  is  held.  Four  new  churches 
have  been  opened  during  the  past  12 
months,  and  8587  new  members  have 
been  registered. 


The  manj^  friends  of  Rev.  Dr.  Clay 
^lacCauley  will  be  gratified  to  know  that 
he  has  recovered  from  his  painful  acci- 
dent and  is  again  domiciled  at  his  com- 
fortable home,  3120  Lewiston  avenue, 
Berkeley. 

The  New  York  Times  made  its  first 
Christmas  appeal  for  the  100  most  needy 
cases  in  1912.  The  response  was  $3,620. 
By  1916  it  received  $35,790,  and  has 
since  relieved  the  200  most  needy.  In 
1921  it  collected  $125,011.  In  1922  the 
total  has  reached  nearly  $140,000. 

The  gloomers  ought  to  find  some  faint 
hope  for  the  future  in  the  strength  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Today  there  are 
more  than  5,000.000  girls  and  boys  in 
over  30,000  schools  in  the  United  States 
who  are  engaged  in  the  mission  of  bring- 
ing happiness  to  others  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  star  called  "HZ  Cephei"  travels 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  has  ever 
yet  been  noted  in  the  stars.  It  moves  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion miles  per  hour.  It  is  so  far  away 
from  us  that  the  light  we  now  see  from 
it,  left  it  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Pa- 
triarchs, nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  his  sermon  at  Alameda  on  Decem- 
ber 24th,  Rev.  Gordon  Kent  said: 

''It  fis  speculation  and  superstition 
that  divide  men.     Knowledge  imites. 

"The  unification  of  humanity  is  al- 
ready well  begun.  All  our  education 
is  based  upon  scientific  knowledge.  When 
our  population  becomes  educated  Ave 
shall  have  a  religion  based  not  on 
'Credo' — I  believe — but  on  'I  know.' 

The  church  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  become  the  organization  of  educated 
people  to  carry  out  the  program  of  sci- 
ence for  human  betterment. 

"In  the  progress  of  knowledge  we 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose.  We  can  only  lose  delusion  and 
gain  reality.  We  can  only  lose  discord 
and  gain  agreement.  We  can  only  lose 
opposition  and  gain  co-operation.  AVe 
can  only  lose  doubt  and  gain  certainty. 
We  can  only  lose  indecision  and  gain  a 
clear-cut    mission    in    life." 
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At  Oakland  on  Laymen's  Sunday, 
Decei)d)er  3rd,  Mr.  James  Rattray  led 
the  devotional  services.  Jud^e  E.  C. 
Robinson  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  ju- 
venile x?onrt. 

The  Hillside  Club  of  Berkeley  held  im 
annual  Christmas  ceremonial.  This  year 
the  theme  was  Celtic  and  it  was  written 
and  directed  by  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Morp^an. 
Ancient  Welsh  songs  were  given  by  the 
club  chorus. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  in  his  Christmas 
sermon  at  Fresno  said: 

"If  Christmas  means  anything  at  all 
as  a  'Christian'  festival,  it  means  that 
humanity,  in  the  western  Avorld  at  least, 
highly  appreciates  the  simple  Galilean 
peasant  who  has  shown  us  the  best  way 
to  devote  our  lives  to  the  saving  of  old 
and  young  from  the  corruption  of  evil 
influences. 

'*  'He  went  about  doing  good.'  Shall 
we  not  also  follow  him  in  saving  and 
winning  men  to  the  fellowship  with  him 
that  transforms  us  all  into  like  'fishers 
of  men '  ?  The  world  is  waiting  for  lead- 
ers in  the  spirit  of  this  message  that 
comes  to  us  with  increasing  emphasis  to- 
day, and  imparts  to  this  Christmas  sea- 
son a  significance  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore." 

Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Wendte  preached 
at  Christmas  to  his  old  congregation  in 
Oakland.     Of  the  birth  story  he  said : 

"Surely,  this  birth  story  is  not  his- 
tory; it  is  not  doctrine.  It  is  an  ideal- 
ized, symbolic,  literary  creation  of  the 
early  Christian  consciousness  which 
transformed  and  transfigured  the  meager 
traditions  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  into 
an  allegory,  a  poem  to  adorn  and  glorify 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  'anointed  of 
God,'  the  savior  of  the  world. 

"As  such  it  is  inestimably  precious 
and  enduringly  beautiful.  Time  cannot 
lessen  its  charm  nor  the  critical  reason 
destroy  its  power  over  the  imagination 
and  heart  of  mankind." 

One  of  the  features  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Christmas  observance  was  a 
week's  celebration  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  grand  aisle  of  the 
Ferry  Building,  where  a  magnificent 
Christmas  tree  was  displayed  and  va- 
ried entertainments  were  given.  Mr. 
Wetherell    added    to    his    miscellaneous 


duties  by  acting  as  cliaii-iiicni  of  the  re- 
ception committee. 

A  vigorous  campaign  is  l)eing  waged 
at  Salem,  Oregon,  for  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, founded  by  Methodist  mission- 
aries. A  recent  number  of  Tlie  Oregon 
Statesman  says : 

"It  has  tuition  to  all  comers  at  less 
than  one-half  the  actual  cost,  the  balance 
being  made  up  by  friendly  contribu- 
tions. It  is  as  cosmopolitan  in  its  service 
as  the  air,  or  water,  or  money,  or  mercy ; 
it  serves  all  equally  well. 

"JuvSt  how  broad  a  citizenship  Wil- 
lamette encourages  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  Rev.  Ward  Willis  Long, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  is 
the  high  man  among  all  the  subscrip- 
tion captains,  while  Rev.  ]\lartin  Fere- 
shetian,  of  the  Unitarian  church,  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  captains." 

Club  women  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  meet 
personally  Lillian  J,  Martin,  Ph.D.,  the 
distinguished  author  and  psychologist, 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Channing 
auxiliary,  IMonday  afternoon,  Jan.  8th. 

Dr.  Martin  is  co-author  with  ]\Iuller 
of  the  famous  book,  "The  Analysis  of 
the  Sensibility  to  Difference,"  of  which 
Tichner  has  said:  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  work  of  JMartin  and 
iMuller  will  stand  as  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  experimental  psychology." 

The  Palo  Alto  church  on  December 
17th  unanimously  voted  approval  of  the 
"International  Program  for  America," 
prepared  by  a  commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  concluding  as 
follows : 

"We  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  in  calling  a  con- 
ference of  all  the  civilized  nations  to 
consider  and  endeavor  to  reach  some 
decision  and  action  upon  such  subjects 
of  common  and  urgent  importance  as  re- 
lief from  the  burden  of  armament,  the 
stabilizing  of  exchange,  the  just  treat- 
ment of  religious  and  racial  minorities, 
and  the  prevention  of  war. 

"AVe  call  upon  all  Americans  to  ignore 
past  issues,  disregard  differences  in 
creed  and  party,  put  awy  partisan  preju- 
dices and  unite  in  a  determined  effort  to 
secure  action  on  the  part  of  our  nation 
and  government  in  the  carrying  out  of 
these  principles  and  purposes." 
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The  Salvation  Arm}^  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  sent  from  Enoland  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  women  and 
children;  and  the  failures  are  no  more 
than  one  in  two  hundred.  Whatever 
part  of  the  fare  an  emigrant  cannot 
provide  for  himself,  is  advanced  to  him. 
Out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  so  lent  over  ninety-six  per  cent 
has  been  returned.  A  most  creditable 
fact. 

The  death  of  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.D.,  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York 
Outlook,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  re- 
moves a  great  preacher  and  one  of  the 
commanding  religious  personalities  of 
America.  Dr.  Abbott,  who  was  a  pro- 
lific author,  believed  that  Christianity 
is  not  only  larger  than  any  church,  but 
larger  than  all  the  churches,  and  that 
a  man  can  possess  the  Christian  spirit, 
not  only  if  he  is  a  Friend  or  a  Unitarian, 
but  if  he  is  a  Jew  or  an  Agnostic. — 
Christian  Life,  London. 

Rev.  E.  ]\I.  Cosgrove  of  the  Spokane 
Church  advises  "hands  off"  to  those 
who  would  obtain  legislation  requiring 
or  permitting  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the   public  schools. 

If  it  simply  be  a  question  of  litera- 
ture, they  will  be  willing  to  put  in  the 
schools  the  Catholic  version  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  even  better  as  a  liter- 
ary production,  since  it  includes  the 
Apocrypha. 

"No.  Hands  off!  I  say  to  all  those 
bibliolators  who  denounce  the  sectar- 
ianism of  the  Catholic  schools  only  to 
sectarianize   the   public   schools." 

The  present  year  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  China.  For  it  has  seen 
some  twelve  hundred  representatives  of 
all  the  Protestant  churches  of  this  Flow- 
erv  Land  meet  in  conference,  and  create 
"The  Christian  Church  of  China." 
Some  representatives  suggested  that  this 
Church  should  be  equipped  with  a  dog- 
matic creed.  Happily  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  the  contrary;  by  it  the  Con- 
ference wisely  declared  itself  incompe- 
tent "to  pass  upon  questions  of  doctrine 
and  church  polity  or  to  draw  up  a  credal 
or  doctrinal  statement  of  anv  kind." 


The  services  at  Portland  on  Laymen's 
Sunday  were  wholly  conducted  by  lay- 
men. Dr.  E.  0.  Sisson  made  the  address, 
being  assisted  in  the  service  by  Clarence 
J.  Young. 

The  Unitarian  Laymen 's  League  closed 
the  year  with  293  chapters  and  over  13,- 
000  members.  One  of  the  last  born 
was  Santa  Barbara,  organized  December 
4th,  Commander  Henry  E.  Parmentier, 
president. 

Eight  million  millions  of  cubic  yards 
of  rain  water  fall  annually  in  the  United 
States.  Only  one-hundredth  part  of  all 
this  is  utilized  for  direct  human  con- 
sumption; two-hundredths  are  for  irri- 
gation, five  for  power-production,  but 
eighty-five  hundredths  are  wasted  in 
fioods  and  carried  uselessly  to  the  sea. 

Abraham  Lincoln  for  Prohibition  in 
1853 

In  1853  Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  a  speech 
at  Springfield,  111.,  eleven  years  after 
his  great  speech  in  1842 : 

"The  liquor  traffic  is  a  cancer  in  so- 
ciety, eating  out  its  vitals  and  threaten- 
ing destruction,  and  all  attempts  to  reg- 
ulate it  will  not  only  prove  abortive,  but 
aggravate  the  evil.  If  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  is  good  for  the  black  man, 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is 
equally  good  and  constitutional  for  the 
white  man." 

Dedication    Ilynm 
Rev.  Seth  C.  Beach,  D.D. 

(Written  for  dedication  of  Long  Beach  church, 
December  8,  1922.) 
Thou  God  whose  other  name  is  Love, 
We  lisped  it  at  our  mother 's  knee, 
Now  ohler  grown,  but  children  still. 
We  raise  these  timbered  walls  to  thee. 

Tliou  needest  not  our  prayer  or  praise, 
But  meet  us  when  we  seek  thee  here, 
For  we  need  thee,  thy  voice,  thy  hand, 
To  lead  us  to  a  holier  sphere. 

Here  nu^y  they  come,  O  Heart  of  Love, 
Those  who  know  thee,  or  know  thee  not ; 
All  need  thy  touch,  thy  heavenly  grace. 
Those  most  who  have  that  grace  forgot. 

Grant  that  here  heli)ful  words  be  said, 
New  things  or  old.,  so  tliey  be  true, 
So  hearts  be  fed,  or  wills  confirmed 
To  keep  the  vows  we  here  renew. 
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The  Unitarian  Name 

C'liarlcs   W.   Woiidto. 

Tlio  Chinese,  we  ar(^  told,  have  the 
custom  when  one  of  their  mniiber  seem- 
ingly lies  at  the  point  of  death,  to  sum- 
mon their  priests  and  have  them  per- 
form rites  by  which  the  name  of  the 
expiring-  man  is  chanoed.  In  this  way, 
it  is  their  naive  belief,  the  demons  who 
are  ever  seekinj^'  to  destroy  human  kind 
become  so  confused,  outwitted  and  baf- 
fled, that  they  lose  track  of  their  in- 
tended victim,  who  is  thus  given  a  new 
lease  of  life. 

A  similar  method  of  reasoning  would 
seem  to  actuate  certain  members  of 
our  Unitarian  community  who,  dis- 
couraged at  the  numerical  weakness 
and  slow  increase  of  their  denomina- 
tion, and  desiring  to  assure  a  more 
general  acceptance  of  its  principles  and 
beliefs,  as  well  as  themselves  to  enjoy 
the  delights  of  a  larger  religious  fel- 
lowship, are  prone  to  attribute  our 
weakness  and  isolation  to  the  name  we 
bear.  The  name  ''Unitarian,"  they  tell 
us,  is  identified  with  certain  theological 
disputes  in  the  past  which  no  longer  are 
of  significance  to  us  or  to  anyone,  and 
the  memory  of  which  arouses  prejudices 
and  bitternesses  which  prevent  a  just 
estimate  of  our  present  intellectual  con- 
tribution to  the  religious  life,  and  debar 
us  from  the  fellowship  of  the  larger 
churches  of  Christendom.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, secure  this  coveted  recognition, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  our  denom- 
ination from  the  fate  which  seems  to 
threaten  it.  Let  us  change  its  name, 
and  thus  outwit  and  overcome  the  the- 
ological prejudice  and  sectarian  opposi- 
tion which  deprive  us  of  fraternal  re- 
lations with  the  general  Christian 
world. 

This  proposal  is  just  now  being  made 
to  our  denomination  by  certain  ardent 
spirits  among  us,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  not  birthright  Unitarians,  but 
whose  earlier  affinities  were  with  fel- 
lowships nu)re  orthodox  in  faith  and 
practice.  It  is  natural  that  these  pro- 
ponents of  a  new  name  should  not  have 
that  deep  appreciation  for  the  histori- 
cal,  philosophical,   and   denominational 


implications  of  the  term  which  charac- 
terize the  lifetime  Unitarian,  and  that 
they  should  place  an  altogether  undue 
valuation  on  the  remedy  they  off(;r. 

Li  the  first  place  the  nuiru'rical  in- 
feriority of  the  Unitarian  l)ody  is  not 
due  to  its  name  in  any  degree,  but  is  a 
necessary  conseciuence  of  its  purpose 
and  nu'thod  in  religion.  The  pioneers 
in  any  cause  which  implies  a  great 
change  in  opinion  or  practice  and  the 
transfornuition  of  the  existing  doctrine 
and  order,  will  always  be  few  in  num- 
ber. Their  progress  will  be  slow  until 
the  decisive  hour  for  their  truth  has 
arrived  and  it  comes  to  general  accept- 
ance. Yet  in  their  very  isolation  lies 
the  strength  of  their  testimony,  and  in 
their  faithfulness  and  courage  the  as- 
surance of  their  ultimate  victory.  No 
greater  misfortune  for  our  Unitarian 
principles  could  happen  than  that  our 
churches  and  ministers  should  be  gen- 
erally fellowshipped  by  the  Christian 
world.  We  should  be  paralyzed  through 
conformity,  lose  our  distinctive  charac- 
ter and  influence,  and  become  simply 
one  more  church  in  the  community  and 
not  one  different  from  all  the  others, 
and  hence  to  be  taken  into  particular 
account  in  all  estimates  of  its  religious 
life.  This  does  not  imply  that  we  are 
hostile  in  our  attitude  towards  the  pre- 
vailing sects  and  churches.  We  may 
fully  recognize  their  merits  and  tenta- 
tive value,  and  extend  to  them  by  the 
logic  of  our  principles  the  good  will 
and  proffer  of  fellowship  which  they 
withhold  from  us. 

' '  They  draw  a  circle  which  shuts  us  out ; 
'Heretic!   rebel!  '  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  love  and  we  have  the  wit  to  win. 
We  draw  a  circle  that  takes  them  in." 

Not  the  smallness  of  our  denomina- 
tion, therefore,  or  its  non-acceptance  by 
the  more  orthodox  world  should  give  us 
anxiety  or  prompt  us  to  self-scrutiny. 
There  is  a  vast  unchurched  constitu- 
ency outside  our  enrolled  membership 
which  Ave  may  justly  claim  to  represent. 
And  there  are  many  progressive  think- 
ers in  the  so-called  orthodox  bodies  who 
are  in  conscious  or  unconscious  agree- 
ment Avith  our  opinions  and  are  encour- 
aged by  our  bold  affirmations  though 
they  may  be  kept  in  their  present  af- 
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filiations  by  their  affections,  their  rever- 
ences, or  their  fears.  We  do  not  envy 
them  their  contentedness  and  exemp- 
tion from  the  loneliness  and  struggle 
of  a  radical  position.  Our  freedom  and 
sincerity  in  thought  and  speech  seem  to 
us  far  more  desiral)le.  Our  one  concern 
is  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  this  great 
privilege  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Furthermore,  we  claim  that  to  alter 
our  denominational  name  would  not  ac- 
complish what  its  proponents  desire  to 
attain.  The  device  is  too  apparent  and 
would  justly  create  suspicion.  The  prej- 
udice against  us  in  the  ranks  of  ortho- 
doxy is  not  occasioned  by  our  name, 
but  what  it  connotes,  our  exaltation  of 
the  free  reason  against  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals — the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  Creed.  This  would  still  remain  un- 
der whatever  name  w^e  registered  our- 
selves. The  hands  would  be  Esau 's  still, 
though  we  softened  the  grip  to  a  bro- 
therly clasp.  Does  any  Unitarian  pro- 
pose to  give  up  his  central  belief  in  the 
Unity  of  God  and  the  purely  human 
Christ?  Or  wall  the  popular  churches 
of  Christendom  admit  to  fellowship 
those  who  deny  the  Trinity,  or  the 
Deity  of  Christ  ?  How  futile,"  then,  the 
attempt  to  ingratiate  ourselves  wiith 
orthodoxy  by  tendering  our  name  as  a 
sacrifice  to  its  prepossessions.  They 
might  well  suspect  the  Greeks  bearing 
gifts. 

Finally,  what  name  should  we  adopt 
to  replace  the  one  we  have  relin- 
(juished?  Those  which  have  at  times 
been  proposed  are  singularly  lacking 
in  character  or  significance,  and  would 
create  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion 
among  us  than  our  present  affiliation. 
The  term  Unitarian  has  had  a  noble 
history,  and  through  the  centuries  hjis 
become  invested  with  lofty  and  endur- 
ing meaning.  It  has  been  made  illus- 
trious by  heroic  testimony,  devoted 
service  and  spiritual  achievement.  This 
history  is  a  great  asset  in  the  present 
life  of  our  denomination.  It  fixes  our 
y.lMce  and  mission  in  the  religious  his- 
lory  of  mankiiul.  It  allies  us  with  the 
gi'eat  Theistie  movements  of  the  nges, 
i!i  Persia.  India,  Palestine,  Asia  INIinor. 
It    is    a    term    continually    employed    in 


the  scientific  and  philosophic  thinking 
of  our  day,  and  has  grown  in  intellec- 
tual and  ethical  values  far  beyond  its 
original  meaning.  It  is  today  the  most 
suggestive,  rich,  and  truly  representa- 
tive name  borne  by  any  sect  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  names  of  the  other  Pro- 
testant bodies  are  in  some  cases  de- 
rived from  a  church  polity,  as  "Congre- 
gational," "Presbyterian,"  "Episco- 
palian"; or  they  are  called  after  a  per- 
son, as  "Lutheran"  or  "Swedenbor- 
gian";  or  they  have  reference  to  an 
ecclesiastical  rite,  as  the  "Baptists";  or 
a  denominational  peculiaritv,  as  the 
"IMethodists." 

It  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  liberal 
sects  to  inscribe  on  their  banners  words 
that  represent  great  ideas  and  stand  for 
lofty  principles  of  faith  and  action.  In 
this  sense  "Universalism"  is  a  glorious 
name  for  a  church.  To  include  all,  to 
save  all,  to  restore  and  sanctify  all  man- 
kind, to  vindicate  the  all-wise,  all-loving 
character  of  our  Father  in  heaven, — 
surely,  this  is  a  noble  mission  for  a 
church ! 

The  name  "Unitarian"  would  seem 
to  contain  even  more — to  be  still 
grander  in  its  suggestion  and  sweep.  It 
not  only  includes  all  men  in  its  loving 
thought  and  prayer;  it  also  seeks  to 
unite,  to  unify  them.  This  unity  it 
would  not  accomplish  by  insisting  on 
uniformity  of  belief  or  conformity  in 
religious  rites  and  practices,  but  by 
oneness  of  moral  purpose,  by  making 
jyiety,  righteousness  and  love  the  bonds 
that  unite  its  members  amidst  large  va- 
rieties of  thought. 

Unitarianism.  therefore,  while  it 
stands  for  many  important  things, 
stands  pre-eminently  for  this  great 
principle  of  unity.  This  principle  has 
nuule  great  headway  and  received  many 
new  applications  during  the  past  cen- 
tury. If  each  geiuu-ation  nmy  be  said 
to  have  its  controlling  sentiment,  the 
leading  thought  of  this  age  is  certainly 
''unity,'' — the  unity  of  God.  of  the 
world-order,  of  life,  of  maukiud.  aiul 
of  r(digi()n. 

It  is  this  which  gives  to  oui'  denoiuiu- 
ational  name  a  philosophical  and  moral 
value  fai-  beyond  its  original  uu'aniug, 
and    nudvcs    it    indicative   of  the   ripest 
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thoii^lit,  IIk'  most  advanced  scholai'sliip, 
the  broadest  culture,  and  lai'<^'est  hu- 
rnauity  of  our  time,  thus  vindieatiu<;' 
its  ri^'ht  to  be  the  distinctive  appelhi- 
tiou  of  a  body  of  free,  rational,  and 
liberal  believers,  the  advocates  of  a  re- 
]i«>i()n  of  liberty,  holiness,  and  love. 

Aside  from  all  consideration  of  a 
practical  nature,  which  of  themselves 
mit>ht  well  ai)pal  those  who  would  seek 
to  abandon  the  term  "Unitarian,"  we 
believe  that  no  other  name  could  so 
well  represent  our  attitude  toward  sci- 
entific truth,  tow^ard  religion,  toward 
nuui,  and  tow^ard  God.  We  are  aware 
that  there  exists  in  the  religious  com- 
munity a  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
the  name,  but,  like  the  Apostle  Paul, 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
' '  after  the  way  men  call  heresy  so  wor- 
ship we  the  God  of  our  fathers."  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Channing  when  he  said, 
"I  cheerfully  take  the  name  of  a  Uni- 
tarian, because  unwearied  attempts  are 
made  to  raise  against  it  a  popular  cry" ; 
and  wnth  O.  B.  Frothingham  w^hen  he 
says:  "The  new  Unitarianism  .  . 
calls  itself  Unitarian  simply  becausel 
that  name  suggests  freedom  and 
breadth  and  progress  and  elasticity  and 
joy  .  .  .  No  other  name  would  be 
so  impressive  or,  on  the  whole,  so  hon- 
orable." 

So  long,  therefore,  as  the  term  "Uni- 
tarian" has  in  it  such  representative 
thought  and  moral  quality,  and  is  so 
widely  applicable  to  the  facts  of  nature 
and  life  as  they  confront  us  today,  so 
long  as' the  denomination  which  bears 
it  is  liberally  disposed,  inclusive,  and 
progressive,  loyal  to  truth  and  charity, 
we  shall  doubtless  continue  to  call  our- 
selves "Unitarians."  In  so  doing  our 
chief  concern  should  be  to  make  this 
name  one  of  the  most,  significant  and 
honorable  in  the  annals  of  Christendom. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 

Greeting 

Who  eometli  to  our  ])oi'tals 

With  eager  chihlish  grace, 
Blindfohl — his  hands  behind  him, 
But  with  a  shining  face? 
The  bright  New  Year! 
O  brave  New  Year — 
O  dear  young  year — 
We  welcome  thee! 

— Alice  Wliitiif'jj  Burion. 


The  Layman's  liespoiisibility 

A  few  Sundays  ago  the  entire  service 
at  the  Hei'keley  church  was  turned  over 
to  laymen.  The  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  was  asked  to  speak  of  the  duty 
of  the  layman  to  the  minister  and  the 
cluirch. 

lie  qualitied  as  an  ex])erience<l  hiyuuui 
by  outlining  his  church  record,  extend- 
ing almo.st  fourscore  of  years,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pity  for  any  man  who  had 
not  formed  the  habit  of  church-going. 
No  reasonable  man  could  afPord  not  to 
go.  He  would  not  consider  the  (juestion 
of  duty.  There  were  at  lea.st  two  good 
motives  that  came  in  ahead  of  any  sense 
of  cold  duty.  The  church  gives  fuller 
life.  What  we  get  out  of  it  iii  life  justi- 
fies all  we  can  do  for  it.  Again  our  con- 
ception of  religion  involves  helpfulness 
for  others,  and  that  demands  united  and 
organized  etfort.  So,  that  the  value  of 
the  church  is  two-fold — what  we  can  get 
jjout  of  it  and  what  we  put  into  it  for 
[,the  community  good. 

He  urged  every  possible  cooperation 
with  the  minister  and  generous  support 
jf  the  church. 

He  wished  to  offer  a  few  definite  sug- 
gestions and  had  classified  them  in  four 
points  for  each.  Beginning  with  the 
church  they  were : 

1.  Attend  Some  Church. 
Obviously  if  we  expect  to  get  anything 

from  the  church  or  to  give  it  anything 
worth  while,  we  must  attend  it.  We  must 
at  the  least  give  it  a  chance.  Speaking 
generally  every  man  would  be  l)ettered 
by  attending  some  church,  which  one, 
may  be  left  to  his  individual  judgment. 
Go  where  you  belong  and  where  you 
get  the  most  good  and  can  do  the  most 
g(^od.  Avoid  misfits.  Seek  a  church  with 
which  you  sympathize  or  perhaps  one  a 
little  in  advance.  Believe  all  you  can, 
but  never  make  believe.  Be  sincere,  be 
honest,  be  hopeful,  be  reverant.  Attend 
faithfully.  Let  your  attendance  be  con- 
stant ;  and  be  attentive  and  receptive. 

2.  Sustain  the  Church. 

P^eel  your  financial  responsibility  and 
give  all  you  ought  to.  The  church  exists 
and  functions  by  what  the  members  con- 
tribute. Regard  your  reasonable  part  as 
an    expense    as   necessary    as    board    or 
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house  rent.  Assess  yourself  liberally. 
Give  what  you  can  afford  cheerfully.  It 
will  be  good  for  you  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice for  the  sake  of  the  church.  We  are 
disposed  to  value  anything  by  what  it 
costs.  Do  not  undervalue  your  respon- 
sibility. Beware  of  church  debts.  If 
there  are  any,  swat  them;  avoid  new 
ones. 
8.     Absorb  the  Message. 

Very  largely  we  gain  by  what  we  ab- 
sorb. Your  preached'  has  a  mesj-^age. 
Try  to  get  at  its  spirit,  and  take  it  in. 
He  not  disturbed  at  one  sermon  or  a 
statement  that  .surprises  you.  Be  gen- 
erous in  judgment.  If  on  the  whole  you 
find  that  the  message  you  hear  does  not 
make  you  more  kindly,  merciful  and 
courageous,  if  you  are  not  helped  to  love 
good  and  abhor  evil,  consider  prayerful- 
ly if  you  are  where  you  belong.  The 
glory  of  God  and  the  triumph  of  the 
good  and  the  true  are  beyond  the  wel- 
fare of  any  church. 

4.  Serve  the  Church  and  Mankind. 
If  your  life  is  stimulated  and  you  feel 

your  own  responsibility  you  will  be 
I'rged  to  action.  Do  whatever  you  can 
do  best.  Dare  to  try.  If  you  can  help 
in  the  religious  school,  where  helpers 
are  few,  serve  there.  At  the  least  let 
your  example  as  an  upright,  sincere  man 
and  your  consistent  Christian  character 
l)e  a  credit  to  the  church  that  nurtures 
them.  Let  no  good  cause  that  you  can 
advance  be  denied  your  support.  Serve 
God,  your  Father,  and  man,  your 
brother. 

As  to  your  relations,  feelings  and 
treatment  of  your  minister. 

5.  Appreciate  Your  IVIinister. 

The  laity  is  disposed  to  be  critical. 
Judge  your  leader  leniently.  Be  gen- 
erous and  friendly.  If  he  seems  severe, 
try  to  find  his  point  of  view  and  suspect 
your  own  indifference.  IMake  sure  he 
is  suffering  no  injustice  or  gross  neglect. 
j\Iake  the  most  of  his  best  qualities.  The 
more  you  appreciate  him  the  greater  will 
be  your  capacity  to  do  him  justice.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  tell  him  if  you  have 
in  any  way  been  helped.  Do  not  tell 
him  you  enjoy  his  sermon.  lie  is  under 
no  obligation  to  add  to  your  enjoyment. 
Very  probably  you  already  have  more 
than  you  ari»  entitled  to. 


6.  Show  Sympathy. 

To  the  extent  that  you  appreciate  your 
minister  you  will  be  in  sympathy  with 
him,  and  it  is  an  almost  indispensible 
(•ondition  to  his  being  really  helpful  to 
you.  Beware  of  prejudice.  It  is  a  bane- 
ful poison.  If  you  can  cultivate  sym- 
pathetic relations  you  will  understand 
him  and  eventually  reach  aff'ection  and 
steadfast  regard.  True  sympathy  in- 
volves spiritual  intimacy  and  a  better 
understanding  of  relations.  We  are  dis- 
])osed  to  expect  the  minister  to  do  it  all. 
He  is  supposed  to  carry  us  individually 
and  the  church  collectively.  He  is  the 
responsible  part.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  our 
servant,  but  are  we  not  his  servants  as 
well?  It  is  very  evident  /that  i every 
minister  necessarily  undertakes  too 
much.  It  is  humanly  impossible  for  him 
to  do  well  all  that  is  expected  of  him. 
He  deserves  our  complete  sympathy 
and  if  he  has  it  the  laity  will  relieve 
him  by  doing  their  full  share.    Help  him. 

7.  Advertise. 

Publicity  as  a  help  to  the  minister  in- 
volves difficult  and  delicate  methods. 
Advertising  in  general  has  been  dis- 
truvsted,  but  practices  have  grown  up  far 
more  objectionable.  Sensational  texts 
and  answers  to  all  sorts  of  irrelevant 
questions  are  relied  iupdn  )[;o  ^fill  the 
church,  but  what  a  price  to  pay.  But 
why  are  we  so  diff'ident  and  undiscrim- 
inating  ?  If  any  one  of  us  reads  a  bright 
book  do  we  not  tell  our  friends  of  it? 
If  we  see  a  good  movie  do  we  not 
straightway  advise  all  those  we  know  of 
the  remarkable  event.  AVhy  should  we 
fail  to  advertise  in  like  manner  a  find  in 
the  pulpit?  Here  in  Berkeley  we  have 
a  church  we  love  and  a  minister  we 
can  commend ;  why  should  we  be  dumb 
fd)out  it?  We  have  a  faith  that  we 
value;  why  should  we  not  connnend  it 
to  others? 

8.  Steadfastness. 

Let  my  last  appeal  be  to  the  steadfast 
s])irit.  It  is  for  us  to  stand  by.  to  stick ! 
Many  a  cause  is  lost  from  its  adherents 
being  weary  of  well-doing.  We  must 
have  unswerving  ])ersistence,  and  tlie 
minister  deserves  and  re<|uii"es  friends 
who  are  a  steady  support  and  who  hav- 
ing done  all,  sfaiid! 

Be  reminded  that  this  imperfect  sum- 
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niary  is  ^Touped  in  four  coiiihiiuit  ions  of 
an  A  and  an  S : 

For  the  Chui-ch — Attend;  Snstain; 
Absorb;  Serve. 

For'  tlie  Minister — A|)i)reeiate  ;  Syni- 
patliizc^;  Advertise;  Stiek. 

It'  you  can  enjoy  these  things  you  may 
be  ealled  happy. 

Tf  unfortunately  you  do  not,  hy  all 
means  do  tlu'm  because  you  ought. 


Childlioocrs  Favorites 

Tt  was  an  interesting  (experiment  when 
the  Chicago  National  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  College  called  upon  800 
girls  to  send  their  choice  of  favorites 
for  a  Chihlhood's  Hall  of  Fame.  They 
marked  a  voting  on  67  characters,  from 
too  to  zero.  The  first  twelve  ranged 
from  96.94  (to  Jesus)  to  90.55  a  tie 
betw^een  ]\ [other  Goose  and  IMoses.  The 
five  after  the  first  chosen  were  Lincoln, 
Washington,  Jo.  (Little  AVomen),  Sir 
Gallahad  and  King  Arthur. 

The  next  12  ranged  from  66.89  for 
Ab.  (cave  man),  to  14.84  for  Deadwood 
Dick.    Rollo  was  sixth  on  the  list. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  was  the  only  char- 
acter upon  which  all  balloters  voted ; 
Hiawatha  came  next  with  one  freshman 
vote  missing.  Student  body  and  faculty 
agree  on  the  salutary  influence  of  ITncle 
Remus,  Sir  Gallahad.  Rip  Van  AVinkle, 
Robin  ITood  and  Robinscm  Crusoe,  but 
on  Prince  Charming  the  girls  hold  him 
worth  82  plus,  while  the  faculty  gives 
him  a  niggardly  55. 

'Mt  is  very  interesting  to  see  that 
Jesus  as  the  one  universal  hero  for  all 
times  and  all  j^eoples  has  received  the 
highest  vote  from  this  group  of  girls, 
a  vote  representative  enough  to  mirror 
the  attitude  among  our  own  youth.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
list  of  twelve  typical  heroes  Joseph, 
Daniel,  David  and  IMoses,  mark  the  sur- 
passing power  of  the  Bible  story  to  set 
ideals  and  grip  life.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  in  the  average  American  home 
represented  by  this  group,  the  Bible 
and  the  Bible  story  are  as  appealing 
as  ever. 


Every  brook  and  every  tree, 
And  every  twinkling  star  I  see 
Hath  something-  good  to  say  to  me! 

— Jolni  Kendricl-  Baiiqfi. 


Dedication  l)v  the  Lout;-  Hcacli 

(liuivh 
The  lu'w  Church  bnihling  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  was  dedicated  Friday 
evening,  December  8th,  in  the  presence 
of  some  two  hundred  peo[)le.  The  act 
of  Dedication  by  i\Iinister  and  Peoi)le 
was  read  after  the  formal  transfer  of 
the  Church  edifice  had  been  made  to  and 
officially  accepted  by  the  Trustees.  Tlie 
Prayer  of  Dedication  was  given  by  the 
Minister,  Rev.  Oliver  Jay  Fairfield, 
after  which  all  joined  in  singing  the 
Ilynui  of  Dedication,  especially  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Seth  C.  Beach. 
Then  followed  a  letter  of  welcome  from 
the  Mayor;  the  official  greetings  from 
the  American  Unitarian  Association 
given  by  Professor  Edward  T.  Williams, 
of  Berkeley,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
A.  V.  A.  A  former  minister.  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Watry,  of  Pomona,  then  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Long  Beach  Society,  following 
which  came  a  most  cordial  response  bv 
Dr.  ]\Iargaret  V.  Clark,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  After  the  Benediction  the 
audience  adjourned  into  the  large  and 
exceedingly  attractive  Community  Hall, 
where  informal  social  greetings  were 
given  by  Rev.  Cora  V.  Lambert  of 
Chicago,  Rev.  l^radford  Leavitt  of  Pasa- 
dena, Rev.  Curtis  T.  Abel  of  Hollywood 
and  Carl  B.  Wetherell.  Enjoyable 
nuisic  interspersed  the  program  during 
(n^ening. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Long 
Beach  Church — after  a  long,  up-hill 
fight,  have  finally  realized,  with  the 
generous  help  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  their 
dream  of  an  attractive  and  adequate 
building,  modern  in  every  respect, 
standing  on  a  finely  located  corner  lot. 
easily  accessible,  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  cities  in  this  country  today. 
Space  does  not  here  allow^  for  a  de- 
tailed description.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Auditorium  holds  225,  the 
Community  Hall  nearly  500.  The  for- 
mer is  fairly  well  furnished,  being 
equipped  with  comfortable  pews;  the 
latter  has  a  fine  stage  and  kitchen 
facilities.  The  building  with  these 
bare  necessities  was  dedicated  free  of 
debt.     There    are    manv    things    neces- 
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sary  yet — carpets,  an  organ,  ehair.s  and 
the  like.  But  the  dream  has  come  true 
and  our  heartiest  congratulations  should 
go  to  the  Long  Beach  people  as  well  as 
our  good  wishes  for  many  prosperous 
veans. 


Golden  Gate  and  Plymouth  Rock 

The  New  Englanders  of  Palo  Alto 
joined  in  a  happy  time  on  Forefathers' 
Day,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Unitarians  tuid  Congregationalists.  The 
theme  after  the  dinner  was  ''Does  the 
Golden  Gate  Need  Plymouth  Rock?" 
Prof.  William  H.  Carruth  first  called 
upon  Rev.  E.  A.  Robinson  to  voice  a 
welcome  to  the  Congregationalists  who 
had  united  in  the  observance.  Rev.  W. 
B.  Thorpe,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
''What  was  it  that  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock?"  said  that  it  was  the  fear  of  God 
that  made  the  Puritan  conscience.  The 
Puritan  conscience  went  with  the  pion- 
eer into  the  Western  reserve,  and  it  was 
not  wholly  lost  when  the  pioneer  reached 
the  Golden  Gate.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Restoration  foam- 
ing up  on  the  surface  of  things  and 
sometimes  we  feel  that  the  world  has 
gone  pleasure  ma"d,  but  the  real  work 
of  the  world  today,  as  always,  is  done 
l)y  sober,  decent  people,  who  have  in 
them  a  lot  of  Plymouth  Rock.  Both 
elements  are  needed.  The  Golden  Gate 
needs  Plymouth  Rock,  but  we  wouldn't 
want  to  see  it  all  made  over.  Palo  Alto 
perhaps  could  furnish  enough  to  keep 
San  Francisco  from  ruin. 

]\riss  Helen  Sutliffe  felt  that  it  was  a 
pity  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  did  not  land 
at  the  Golden  Gate.  They  would  have 
had  a  much  better  time.  But  we  all 
need,  and  the  world  needs,  something  of 
the  old  spirit  of  our  forefathers. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Hulme,  after  a  witty  in- 
troduction, compared  Plymouth  Rock  to 
the  past  and  the  Golden  Gate  to  the 
future.  Early  Christianity  was  a  sim- 
ple religion  asking  not  for  belief  but 
action.  ]  My  mouth  Rock  stood  for  sim- 
plicity and  service,  and  these  two  ideas 
are  tlie  creed  of  the*  average  American 
today. 

Prof.  James  TTyde  said  the  Pilgrims 
did  not  bring  a  Tull  life  to  llie  shore  of 


New  P]ngland.  They  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness  in  an  austere 
way.  They  did  not  rejoice  and  become 
exceedingly  glad.  We  must  today  build 
a  life  which  is  rounded  and  full  and 
well  proportioned.  AYe  should  cultivate 
the  virtues  of  New  England  without  ac- 
quiring the  austerity  which  makes  full- 
ness of  life  impossible. 

Prof.  Carruth,  in  introducing  Pres. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  said  that  he  had 
answered  the  cjuestion  of  the  evening 
thirty  years  ago  by  helping  to  establish 
Stanford  University.  Dr.  Jordan  told 
of  a  recent  visit  to  a  Buddist  temple, 
where  he  heard  Japanese  children  sing 
"America."  He  said  that  in  Japan  the 
military  depotism  is  gone.  No  country 
is  less  free  from  the  military  spirit  than 
Japan. 

Dr.  Jordan  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
graduates  of  American  universities,  in- 
cluding many  from  Stanford  who  have 
taken  something  of  the  spirit  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  to  Japan  and  thus  made 
a  more  friendly  relationship  possible. 

Interspersed  between  the  speeches  was 
the  singing  of  a  number  of  appropriate 
hvmns. 


The  Greatest  Things 

The  greatest  sin — fear. 

The  best  day — today. 

The  biggest  fool — the  girl  or  boy  who 
will  not  go  to  school. 

The    greatest    deceiver — one    Avho    de- 
ceives himself. 

The   most  beautiful    woman — the   one 
you  love. 

The  greatest  mistake — giving  up. 

The  most  expensive  indulgence — hate. 

The    cheapest,    stupidest    and    easiest 
thing  to  do — finding  fault. 

The   greatest   trouble   maker — talking 
too  much. 

The  worst  bankru]^t — the  soul  that  has 
lost  its  enthusiasm. 

The   cleverest    man — one    who   always 
does  what  he  thinks  is  right. 

The  best  part  of  anyone's  religion — 
gentleness  and  cheerfulness. 

The  meanest  feeling — jealousy. 

The  best  gift — forgiveness. 

— Dr.  Frank  Crane 
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Pacific  (^oast  Minister  a  Winner 
in  ^^Ee^ister''  Contest 

Kcv.  Klmo  A.  Rol)ins()n  of  Pjilo  Alio 
Ims  won  Olio  of  tli(^  three  prizes  offered 
by  "The  Christian  Register"  for  the 
most  nnicjiie  artieU'  written  on  the  g'en- 
eral  subject:  "My  Favorite  Avoca- 
tion." Tlie  "  RetJfister  reports  that  "the 
subjects  discussed  ranged  from  bee- 
keeping, througli  farming,  sailing, 
automobiliiig,  li iking,  and  bird  study, 
to  playing  the  fife.  We  venture  to 
say  that  these  avocations  if  extended 
and  published  in  ])0()k  form  would  make 
a  best  seller,  for  they  disclose  an  aspect 
of  that  popular  community  man,  the 
minister,  hitherto  unsuspected.  They 
disclose  the  fact  that  a  man  can  be  a 
good  pastor  and  preacher  and  at  the 
same  time  an  expert  keeper  of  bees,  a 
yachtsman,  a  native  student,  or  a 
mechanic." 

The  other  two  winners  were :  Rev. 
J.  C.  Kent,  of  Nantucket,  ]Mass.,  whose 
avocation  is  clipping  interesting  items 
from  the  newspapers  and  keeping  them 
as  a  valuable  clipping  bureau — a  min- 
ister's "morgue"  as  he  calls  it.  The 
other  winner  was  Rev.  George  Kent  of 
Harvard,  IMass.,  who  mends  clocks,  pans 
and  chairs  as  his  "hobby." 

]\[r.  Robinson's  article  follows: — 

My  favorite  avocaticm  is  preaching. 

Such  a  statement  needs  no  explana- 
tion to  my  brother  ministers.  During 
six  days  of  the  week  I  am  busy  earn- 
ing my  wages.  I  have  to  carry  on  the 
church  correspondence,  keep  the  church 
records  in  order,  remind  the  various 
committees  to  meet,  repair  my  automo- 
bile, telephone  trivial  messages,  organize 
a  forum,  make  friends  with  students, 
read  the  newspaper  and  other  unpleas- 
ant literature,  call  on  as  many  people 
as  possible,  and  thus  make  myself  an 
efficient  office  boy,  messenger  boy,  and 
caddy.  Such  tasks  are  my  vocation, 
my  professional  duty.  At  times  they 
are  all  very  pleasant.  At  other  times 
they  are  a  bore. 

T  work  sufficiently  hard  during  the 
week  to  feel  entitled  on  Sunday  to  a 
little  recreation.  Therefore  I  turn  to 
my  avocation.  Few  people  take  this 
avocation  of  mine  seriouslv.     There  are 


some  pe()i)le  who  contribnle  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  church.  Many  pe()i)le  join 
it.  Many  more  praise  it.  P)Ut  c()mi)ar- 
atively  few  attend  it — still  less  allciid 
it  regnlarly.  They  thus  recognize  that 
I  am  j)aid,  not  to  preach,  but  to  [)er- 
form   other  tasks. 

Preaching  tlierefore  gives  me  a  chance 
to  relax.  The  inhibitions  in  my  mind 
cliase  themselves  away.  I  find  it  easy 
to  talk  about  matters  in  the  i)uli)it 
that  would  embarrass  me  in  private 
conversation.  At  times  I  speak  with  a 
courage  that  is  in  surprising  contrast 
to  my  usual  timidity.  Here  I  confess 
my  repressed  desires  for  truth,  brother- 
hood, and  justice  with  a  freedom  not 
ordinarily  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  resolutions  of 
certain    denominational   conventions. 

Preaching  is  a  healthful  avocation. 
In  my  earlier  pastorates,  when  I  took 
my  preaching  too  seriously,  the  delivery 
of  a  good  sermon  would  often  make  me 
ill  for  several  days.  Now  that  preach- 
ing is  regarded  as  an  avocation  I  tind 
that  I  feel  just  as  physically  vigorous 
on  INIonday  morning  as  if  I  had  spent 
Sunday  driving  an  auto  or  picnicking 
in  the  Redwoods. 

I  would  say  more  about  this  avoca- 
tion, but  Satan  (the  editor)  has  hind- 
ered me.  I  can  only  advise  laymen 
to  try  it. 


Would  'st  thou  lose  thyself,  and  catch  no  harm, 
And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm'? 
Would.'st   read   thyself,  and  read  thou  know 'st 

not  what, 
And  yet  know  whether  thou  art  blest  or  not, 
By  reading  the  same  lines?    O  then  come  hither. 
And  lay  my  book,  thy  head,  and  heart  together. 

— John  B II Ill/an. 


O  world,  as  God  has  made  it!    All  is  beauty; 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 

— Robert  Browning. 


Ah,  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  painter's  hand. 
To    express    what    then    1    saw — aH<l    add    the 
gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream! 

—W.  Wordsworth. 
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A  Beautiful  Christmas  Pageant    Sunday  School  Institutes  on  the 


at  Los  Angeles 

Before  an  extremely  appreciative  au- 
dience of  over  six  hundred  people,  the 
Sunday  School  of  the  First  Church,  Los 
7\iig('les,  presented  the  Nativity  drama 
— "The  Advent  of  Jesus."  It  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  effective 
pageants  it  has  ever  been  the  pleasure 
of  the  writer  to  witness ;  produced  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Louise  Pink- 
ney  Sooy,  dramatic  director  in  the 
Southern  branch  of  the  University  of 
California,  each  scene  was  skillfully  de- 
picted. She  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Douglas  Donaldson  who  de- 
signed all  the  costumes  and  arranged 
the  truly  remarkable  color  schemes.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donaldson  are  directors  of 
the  Charnard  Art  School. 

The  music  for  this  annual  celebration 
was  in  charge  of  JMrs.  Bessie  Fuhrer 
Erb,  concert  mistress  of  the  Woman's 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles, 
assisted  by  other  members  of  that  or- 
chestra and  Mrs.  Ada  Marsh  Chick, 
organist  of  the  Church.  The  solo  parts 
were  given  by  professionals  well  known 
in  Southern  California.  The  Proces- 
sional of  Angels  and  all  the  speaking 
parts  were  carried  through  by  nearly 
one  hundred  pupils  of  the  school.  Es- 
pecially beautiful  was  IMary,  depicted 
by  Genevieve  Leonard. 

The  scenes  given  were:  "The  Annun- 
ciation." "The  Three  AVise  ]\Ien," 
"Ilerods  Court,"  "The  Shepherds," 
and  "The  Adoration."  While  all  were 
most  effective,  perhaps  the  last  made  the 
deepest  impression.  Carols  Avere  sung 
during  the  drama  by  the  children  of 
the  schools,  as  Angels,  and  solos — 
"Watchman,  Tell  lis  of  the  Night," 
"We  Three  Kiings  of  Orient  Are," 
"Silent  Night,"  were  rendered  by  Max 
Stuart  Widdowson,  Frederick  John 
Schwa nko7.sky  and  Helen  IMildred  Mc- 
Williams.  The  Recessional,  "  Adeste 
Fidelis"  concluded  a  beautiful  hour. 
Let  it  be  said  that  the  audience  itself 
did  its  ]iai't  well  by  showhig  its  sincere 
and  keiMi  interest  and  by  kee])ing  still, 
'i'lie  nsnal  hub-bub  of  the  average  aud- 
ience on  such  really  religious  occasions 
was  happilv  lacking. 

— C.  B.  W 


^k 


Coast 

Plans  are  progressing  for  the  three 
Sunday  School  Institutes  to  be  held 
on  the  Coast  during  April  and  May, 
under  the  general  direction  of  Dr. 
Florence  Buck,  associate  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. The  first  will  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  First  Church,  April 
19-24;  the  second  at  Berkeley,  at  the 
School  for  the  Ministry  and  in  the 
First  Church,  April  26— ^May  2,  and 
the  third  in  the  University  Chapel, 
Seattle,  May  6-12,  all  dates  inclusive. 
Extremely  interesting  courses  of 
lectures  as  well  as  round  table  con- 
ferences are  being  planned.  Dr.  Buck 
will  give  a  particularly  interesting  and 
valuable  course  on  "Bible  Drama  and 
Church  Pageantry."  This  Avas  re- 
ceived with  much  profit  and  pleasure 
at  the  Star  Island  Institute  last  Aug- 
ust. We  cannot  have  too  much  of  this 
pageantry  in  our  teaching  in  the  Church 
school — nothing  makes  the  scenes  and 
stories  more  real  to  the  boys  and  girls 
than  their  actual  participation  therein. 
Then  again  this  pageantry  seems  to 
inculcate  a  deeper  sense  of  reverence 
than  any  other  method  seems  able  to 
accomplish. 

Many  of  the  lectures  will  be  given 
in  the  evening  while  a  majority  of 
the  conferences  Avill  be  scheduled  for 
late  afternoons — thereby  allowing  school 
teachers  and  others  who  are  occupied 
during  the  day  to  attend.  A  box  lunch 
partaken  in  around  the  table  will  afford 
the  important  social  opportunity  and 
the   necessary   relaxation. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  we  will  announce  the  lecturers 
and  their  subjects. 

Remember  the  dates  for  your  ])artic- 
ular  section  of  the  Coast — and  plan  to 
attend — or  at  least  see  to  it  your 
church  school  workers  are  surely  there. 

— C.  B.  W. 
The    Widening    Past 
"Tlic  soul  of  iiinii  is  \vi(loiiinj>-  towards  the  past 
No  loiio(M-  hano-ino-  at  the  breast  of  life 
I'\HMrmo-  in  blindness  to  liis  i>arentao-e. 
(,)uen(diino-  all  wonder  with  ()inni]>otenc'e, 
Praisinj>-  a  name  witli  indoU^nt  l>ioty, 
He  spells  the  record  of  his  long  descent, 
:More  largely  conscious  of  the  life  that  was." 
— George  Eliot. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Mission 

Time:    Feb.   18 — JMar.   4,    inclusive. 

Place:  Finst  rnitariaii  Church,  1)25 
So.   Flower  St. 

Speakers :  Rev.  William  Laurence 
Sullivan,  D.D,,  of  New  York;  Rev. 
Horace  Westwood,  D.D.,  of  Toledo,  O. 

]\rusic :  Organist,  Mrs.  Ada  Marsh 
Ohick,   organist   First   Church. 

Precentor :  ]\Ir.  Wellington  Smith  of 
Boston. 

Chairman :  General  committee,  ^Ir. 
Paul  D'Orr. 

Chairman  of  other  committees  togeth- 
er with  their  members  are  now  being 
selected. 

Full  details  of  preparatory  work  for 
the  Mission  will  be  discussed  at  the 
annual   meeting  of  the  church,   Jan.   8. 

Mr.  Kenneth  McDougall,  the  League's 
IMission  Secretary,  will  arrive  in  Los 
Angeles  about  February  10th  to  remain 
throughout  the  IMission.  With  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Field  Secretary,  he  will  have 
general  charge  of  the  IMission,  super- 
vising in  particular  the  publicity  work. 
Mr.  McDougall  will  also  be  in  general 
charge  at  the  Oakland  IMission  in  March. 

In  Mr.  Wellington  Smith,  the  League 
has  secured  perhaps  the  foremost  pre- 
centor in  the  country,  at  least  for  the 
particular  duty  which  he  has  to  per- 
form— to  arouse  the  audiences  every 
night  for  two  weeks  (except  Saturdays) 
to  the  proper  point  of  enthusiasm  and 
receptivity.  An  especially  prepared 
hymn  book  is  used  at  every  mission. 

Already  these  missions  have  been  held 
with  g-reat  success  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
Montreal,  Canada ;  Portland,  Me. ;  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. ;  and  Worcester,  Mass.  In 
January  Dr.  Sullivan  will  conduct  a 
mission  at  Detroit,  Mich,  with  Rev.  H. 
E.  B.  Speight  as  his  colleague.  Dr. 
Sullivan  will  arrive  in  Los  Angeles 
some  time  during  the  second  week  of 
Februarv. 


■  Rev.  Thomas  Claj^ton,  in  a  recent  ser- 
mon, said:  "The  fate  of  civilization  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  religious  forces  of 
the  world.  Unless  Christians  cease  to  be 
dogmatic,  exclusive,  and  insistent  for 
world  conquest,  there  is  no  prospect  for 
relief  from  the  confusion  and  suffering 
that  afflict  the  nations." 


Coming  Events 

January  8 — Annual  meeting,  Los  An- 
geles. 

January  f) — Annual  meetings.  Pasa- 
dena, Santa  Barbara,  and  Portland. 

January  11 — Southern  California  As- 
sociate Alliance,  Los  Angeles;  annual 
meeting,  Berkeley. 

January  ll-r-Young  People's  Sunday 
(except  Bay  region). 

January  15 — Annual  meeting,  Sacra- 
mento. 

January  17 — Annual  meeting,  Ala- 
meda ;  ordination  Mr.  Gordon  Kent,  Ala- 
meda. 

January  21 — Young  People's  Sunday 
(Bay  churches). 

January  27 — No.  California  Federa- 
tion Y.  P.  R.  U.  Supper  and  entertain- 
ment Palo  Alto. 

Feb.  18-Mar.  4 — Los  Angeles  Mission, 
Rev.  W.  L.  Sullivan,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Horace  Westwood,  D.D. 

April  1 — Easter  Sunday. 

March  18-April  1— Oakland  Mission, 
Dr.  Sullivan  and  Rev.  Au^stus  P.  Rec- 
cord,  D.D. 

April  19-24 — Sunday-school  Institute, 
Los  Angeles. 

April  26-May  2 — Sunday-school  Insti- 
tute, Berkeley. 

May  6-IMay  12 — Sunday-school  Insti- 
tute, Seattle. 

Churches  will  please  send  calendars 
and  other  printed  matter  giving  inter- 
esting and  vital  information  to  Pacific 
Coast  Headquarters. 


Be  friends  with  everybody.  AVhen 
you  have  friends  you  w-ill  know  there 
is  somebody  who  will  stand  by  you. 
You  know  the  old  saying,  that  if  you 
have  a  single  enemy  you  will  find  him 
everywhere.  It  doesn't  pay  to  make 
enemies.  Lead  the  life  that  will  make 
you  kindly  and  friendly  to  everyone 
about  you,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
what    a    happy   life   you   will   live. 

— Charles  M.  Schwab. 


Tito  was  experiencing  that  inexor- 
able law  of  human  souls,  that  we  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the 
reiterated  choice  of  good  and  evil  that 
gradually    determines    character. 

— George  Eliot. 
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Field  Secretary's  Activities 

During  December  the  Field  Secre- 
tary preached  at  Santa  Barbara  and 
assisted  in  organizing  a  chapter  of  the 
Laymen's  League;  he  attended  the 
Christmas  sale  and  Boston-baked-bean 
supper  at  Pasadena,  later  in  month  ad- 
dressing the  Pasadena  Alliance  and 
Chapter  as  well  as  me,eting  with  the 
trustees  of  that  fast  growing  church. 
On  the  seventh  he  attended  and  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  San  Diego  Chapter. 
at  which  time  the  moving  picture — 
''The  Spirit  of  the  Shoals"  was  shown. 
He  was  present  and  spoke  at  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  new  church  building  in 
Long  Beach,  as  well  as  preaching  there 
on  Sunday  December  10th.  On  that 
day  also  he  addressed  the  Sunday 
school  and  in  the  evening  the  Starr 
King  Club.  Frecpient  conferences  were 
held  with  Rev.  E.  B.  Backus  and  sev- 
eral laymen  regarding  the  coming  mis- 
sion. In  this  connection  the  Field 
Secretary  also  spoke  before  the  Los 
Angeles  Alliance.  He  addressed  the 
Santa  Ana  Alliance  on  December  6th 
and  preached  at  Redlands  on  the  17th, 
meeting  with  the  trustees  and  officers 
the  evening  before.  On  the  17th  also, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the 
truly  remarkable  pageant  presented  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Church  school.  He  also 
conferred  with  Rev.  Curtis  Abel  of 
Hollywood,  Rev.  Francis  Watry  of 
Pomona,  and  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  of 
Pasadena.  For  several  evenings  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  Hospitality  at 
the  Community  Christmas  greetings  to 
strangers,  held  from  December  20th 
to  31st,  in  the  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco.  Let  us  hope  another  year 
our  bay  churches  will  be  eager  to  co- 
operate in  this  noble  work.  The  Secre- 
tary also  attended  the  church  school 
Christmas  parties  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  Alameda  churches,  meeting  with  the 
trustees  of  the  latter  church. 

A  busy  and  a  happy  month.  As  the 
New  Year  comes  in,  our  Pacific  Coast 
churches  should  feel  encouraged,  not 
so  much  for  the  general  strengthening 
all  along  the  line  the  past  year,  but  more 
for  the  big,  golden  opportunity  there 
is  all  cad  for  us  to  serve — to  reach  out 
with  a  big,  generous,  liberal  hand,  and 


help  the  thousands  still  groping  about 
in  darkness  and  in  doubt. 

— C.  B.  W. 

Bulding  Activities 

Two  new  Unitarian  church  buildings 
were  dedicated  in  October — AValpole, 
N.  H.,  and  West  Side  Church,  New 
York  City;  also  the  adequate  and  at- 
tractive parish  house  of  the  First 
Church,  Worcester,  Mass.  At  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  the  new  building  is  al- 
ready occupied  as  is  the  new  church 
at  Long  Beach,  Cal.  Progress  is  re- 
ported on  the  beautiful  new  building 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Ground  has  been 
broken  for  the  new  church  in  Toledo, 
the  minister  of  which,  Dr.  Westwood, 
will  be  Dr.  Sullivan's  colleague  at 
the  ]\Iission  to  be  conducted  in  Los 
Angeles  during  February.  Extensive 
repairs  and  alterations  have  been  re- 
cently made  in  the  churches  at  Erie, 
Pa. ;  Waterville,  IMe. ;  Addison,  Me. ; 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (Parish  House)  ; 
Fairhaven,  Billerica,  Bedford.  Lexing- 
ton, Watertown,  Sterling,  ]\Iendon, 
Mass.;  Newport,  R.  I.  (parsonage); 
and  Newton  Center,  ]\Iass.  (Parish 
House).  The  handsome  Parish  House 
of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  is  now  oc- 
cupied and  proving  serviceable.  An 
earlier  issue  of  the  Pacific  Unifarmn 
reported  the  extensive  renovations 
which  took  place  in  our  Coast  churches. 
The  Vancouver  church  is  now  raising 
a  fund  with  which  to  instal  pews. 

Notes 

The  largest  Unitarian  church  school 
in  this  country  is  in  Quincy.  ]\lass. — 
with  213  members.  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Leicester,  Mass.,  have  200  mem- 
bers. San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Los 
Angeles  are  making  good  strides  toward 
that   mark.     Keep   it  up! 

An  excellent  American  triloogy  of 
autobiographv — ' '  The  Americanization 
of  Edward  Bok,"  ''The  Education  of 
Henry  Adams,"  and  "Upstream."  Al- 
liance branches,  league  chapters,  young 
people's  societies — all  could  well  read 
and  study  this  triloogy.  It  is  a  re- 
markable course  in  true  Americaniza- 
tion. 
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Bavsiii^'  fiiiures  for  church  attendance 
on  Nov.  26  in  onr  Pacific  Coast  clnirchcs 
upon  reports  actnally  .sent  in  and  upon 
the  greatest  average  attendance  as 
known,  we  can  state  that  the  average 
attendance  at  a  morning  service  on  a 
normal  Snnday  in  onr  27  Pacific  Coast 
chnrches  is  over  2900. 

In  this  connection  is  is  interesting 
to  report  tliat  San  Diego  sent  in  the 
following  fignres:  Morning  service  326, 
afternoon  forum  497,  evening  fornm 
(repeated)  610;  a  total  of  1,433  for  the 
day. 

Every  member  of  the  League  should 
receive  each  month  a  copy  of  The 
Spokesman.  The  December  number 
contains  an  accurate  report  of  Laymen's 
Sunday  as  observed  throughout  the 
country.  On  the  Coast  the  following 
Chapters  conducted  the  entire  service 
on  December  3  or  10 :  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Palo  Alto,  Berkeley,  Oakland, 
Fresno,  Sacramento,  Eugene,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Vancouver.  At  Hollywood  and 
San  Francisco  special  sermons  were 
preached  by  the  ministers.  Long  Beach 
and  Pasadena  plan  to  observe  Laymen's 
Sunday  later  in  the  year.  The  Field 
Secretary  preached  at  Santa  Barbara 
on  Laymen's  Sunday.  At  Victoria, 
where  three  out  of  every  four  Sundays 
are  '^Laymen's  Sundays,"  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Thomson  of  Vancouver,  preached. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  Chief  Justice 
Taft  preached  to   1,300  persons. 

If  League  members  fail  to  receive 
their  copy  of  the  Spokesman,  they  should 
wTite  either  to  League  Headquarters, 
7  Park  Square,  Boston,  or  to  Pacific 
Coast  Headquarters.  It  is  well  worth 
reading  every  month — so  don't  miss  it! 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  Mr.  Gordon  Kent, 
a  student  at  our  school  in  Berkeley, 
will  take  full  charge  of  the  Alameda 
church  for  a  period  of  six  months.  This 
is  made  possible  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  Church  Extension  Department. 
We  have  the  greatest  faith  and  con- 
fidence that,  with  the  proper  support, 
Mr.  Kent  can  make  the  Alameda  Church 
a  real  factor  in  that  community.  The 
cordial,  good  wishes  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian are  extended  to  both  Mr.  Kent 
and  the  Alameda  church. 


A  recent  poll  among  the  Jews  placed 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  among  the 
six  leading  Jews  of  America.  Dr. 
Steinmetz  is  America's,  perhaps  the 
world's,  greatest  living  electrical  engi- 
neer. He  is  a  member  of  the  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Chapter  of  the  Laymen 's  League. 
On  Laymen's  Sunday  he  gave  a  most 
remarkable  address  entitled  "The  Place 
of  Religion  in  ]\Ioderu  Scientific  Civi- 
lization," which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished and  printed  as  Bulletin  No.  13, 
by  the  League.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
at  Headquarters,  612  Phelan  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.         

Where'er  a   noble   deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our   hearts   in   glad   surprise 

To   higher   levels   rise. 
— From   Calendar   of   the   Church   of 
the  ^Messiah,  St.  Louis. 


Patriot  and  Teacher 

The  distinguished  Unitarian  whose 
birthday  we  might  have  celebrated  this 
month  is  that  of  Thomas  Starr  King, 
who  was  born  December  17,  1824.  The 
name  of  King  is  the  greatest  one  in 
California  history.  He  was  more  than 
a  minister  of  the  First  LTnitarian 
Church  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  min- 
ister to  all  California.  To  him  is  given 
the  credit  of  saving  California  to  the 
Union  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
]\Iany  of  the  Southern  sympathizers 
were  in  California  and  the  decision  as 
to  what  the  state  would  do  hung  in  the 
balance.  King  went  up  and  down  the 
state  and  as  a  result  of  his  work  Cal- 
ifornia remained  in  the  Union.  Again 
and  again  his  life  was  threatened ;  men 
were  determined  to  kill  him  but  were 
disarmed  by  his  eloquence. 

To  him  is  given  the  credit,  as  well, 
of  saving  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
the  first  organized  relief  work  on  the 
battle-field,  when  its  funds  ran  so  low 
that  it  was  thought  the  work  would 
have  to  be  given  up.  King  raised  and 
sent  to  the  Commission  $1,000,000  in 
gold,  and  this  work  continued  during 
the  war. 

A  monument  to  King  in  San  Fran- 
cisco attests  the  gratitude  of  its  citizens. 
Indianapolis    Unitarian  Bulletin. 
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Acceptance  of  membership  in  the 
Unitarian  church  does  not  imply  ac- 
ceptance of  any  creed  nor  confession 
of  any  faith  predetermined  by  others 
of  a  generation  past  and  gone.  It  does 
imply  a  belief  that  ''In  union  there  is 
strength,"  and  that  organization  and 
strength  of  united  effort  are  required 
for  perpetuation  of  the  ideals  for  which 
we  stand.  Those  who  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  principles  they  hold  are  in- 
vited to  unite  with   our  church, 

— From   the   Indianapolis    Unitarian 
Bulletin. 


Sketch  of  the  History  of  Pasa- 
dena Unitarian  Church,  1922 

(Note:  This  was  mailed  recently  to  all  friends 
of  church  with  annual  letter  of  appeal  for 
funds.) 

More  than  a  decade  ago  a  Unitarian 
Ohurch  was  projected  in  Pasadena,  but 
for  over  ten  years  the  dream  of  those 
who  had  it  at  heart  was  not  realized. 
Last  year  the  co-operation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  with  Miss 
Isabella  L.  Bennett,  of  Pasadena,  sup- 
plied the  first  essential,  a  meeting  place, 
when  what  had  been  for  many  years 
Miss  Bennett's  home  at  the  corner  of 
North  ]\Ientor  Avenue  and  Boston  Court 
was  purchased  by  the  Association  and 
became  the  first  home  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Pasadena.  The  American 
Unitarian  Association  sent  out  as  or- 
ganizer the  Reverend  Laurence  Hay- 
ward,  of  Newbury  port,  and  on  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  1922,  the  first  service 
was  held  in  what  we  call  our  tempor- 
ary church  building,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Hayward.  Success  seemed  cer- 
tain when  in  place  of  the  small  group 
who  would  indeed  have  heartened  the 
founders,  there  were  present  a  congre- 
gation of  120  I^nitarians  and  their 
friends,  living  or  visiting  in  Pasadena, 
taxing  the  capacity  of  the  room.  Ser- 
vices were  held  for  three  months  under 
the  able  but  necessarily  temporary 
ministry  of  Mr.  Hayward,  who  at  the 
same  time  made  a  canvass  of  the  Uni- 
tarian families  in  this  vicinity,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  April,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  own  parish 
duties,  his  work  called  forth  the  highest 
praise.     On  April  27th  a   farewell  din- 


ner was  tendered  to  ]\Ir.  Hayward  at 
the  Arista  del  Arroyo  Hotel,  nearly  100 
persons  being  present.  On  IMaich  29th 
a  meeting  was  held  at  which  a  commit- 
tee was  elected  to  draft  a  form  of  or- 
ganization, and  on  April  5th  this  or- 
ganization was  practically  perfected  and 
the  first  twenty-four  members  signed 
our  simple  Bond  of  Fellowship.  The 
nine  Trustees  then  chosen  to  serve  until 
•January,  1923,  whose  names  are  set 
^"orth  in  the  regular  church  bulletin, 
ele^'ted  the  officers  of  the  church  oa 
April  11th  and  committees  were  soon 
appointed  on  member.ship,  hospitality, 
music,  relief,  legal  affairs,  hovise  and 
publicity. 

A  Pasadena  branch  of  the  Women's 
Alliance  held  several  meetings  during 
the  spring  and  a  chapter  was  formed 
of  the  Unitarian   Laymen's  League. 

In  the  meantime  the  Trustees,  acting 
as  a  Pulpit  Committee,  supplied  preach- 
ers for  May  and  June,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  month  thep  presented  to  a 
meeting  of  church  members  the  name 
of  the  Reverend  Bradford  Leavitt  for 
our  first  peramnent  minister.  Mr. 
Leavitt,  who  has  been  notably  successful 
in  his  pastorates  in  our  important 
churches  in  the  City  of  Washington 
(All  Souls)  and  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  succeeded  Starr  King  and  Horatio 
Stebbins.  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  meeting  held  June  30th, 
and  on  July  18th  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  our  Pasadena  church. 

During  the  summer  months  informal 
services  were  held  every  Sunday  at  the 
church  by  those  who  felt  inclined  to 
come  and  they  proved  very  well  worth 
while.  On  September  17th  regular  ser- 
vices-were resumed,,  with  jMr.  Leavitt 
as  our  settled  minister,  his  installation 
taking  place  on  October  5th.  For  this 
ministry,  already  proving  very  effective, 
we  look  forward  to  many  happy  years. 
Our  growing  Church  School,  started  the 
first  of  October,  together  with  the 
Women's  Alliance  and  the  Laymen's 
League,  will  be,  if  they  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  all  our  people,  an 
important  supplement  to  the  work  of 
our  notable  preacher  and  pastor.  No 
week  ]>asses  without  visible  accessions 
to  the  i-anks  of  those  in  Pasadena  who 
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are  i^hul  to  stand  for  truth  and  brother- 
hood as  the  essence  of  religion  and  for 
a  liberal  policy  in  worship  and  service. 

In  the  paist  few  weeks  it  lias  become 
increasing-ly  evident  that  we  must  soon 
have  a  larjj^er  and  more  satisfactory 
place  of  worship,  and  to  tliis  we  are 
looking  forward  most  hopefully. 

Earnestly  believing  that  this  church 
has  something  worth  while  for  you  and 
yon  something  worth  while  for  the 
church,  which  ne^ds  your  co-operation, 
we  invite  you,  on  behalf  of  the  friends 
of  free  Christianity  thus  newly  organ- 
ized, to  take  a  mo,st  earnest  interest  in 
the  Unitarian  Church  In  Pasadena. 

— The  Board  of  Trustees. 


Influence  of  Christmas 

By   W.    G.    Eliot,    Jr. 

At  Christmas  time  we  are  children 
again  because  we  share  for  a'  while  the 
children's  happiness  and  see  the  world 
through  children's  eyes. 

We  are  all  poets  for  a  season,  for  we 
share  the  poet's  heart;  we  see  deeper 
than  sense-impressions;  the  legends  and 
carols  and  customs  are  full  of  sacred 
meaning  and  we  cannot  feel  that  all  the 
enchantments  of  life  are  vanished. 

And  it  even  seems  as  if  we  were  all 
Christians  at  Christmas  time — at  least  to 
the  extent  that  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
genuine  good- will  toward  all  men ;  to  the 
extent  that  we  rise  above  ^'the  world's 
allurement,  threat,  or  fashion;"  to  the 
extent  that  we  share  and  practice  the 
spirit  fo  him  whose  birth  the  blessed 
season  celebrates. 

But  the  having  of  a  child-heart,  a 
poet's  insight  and  a  Christian  life  ought 
not  to  be  a  ''seasonal  industry."  It  is 
an  all-year  job,  a  perennial  endeavor. 
Our  Christmas  day  will  be  for  all  of  us 
a  judgment  day,  except  as  we  carry  into 
daily  life  of  home  and  friends  and  in- 
dustry the  spirit  of  Christmas — and  that 
is  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Let  us  by  no  means  slack  up  in 
our  Christmas  wishings — let  '']\Ierry 
Christmas  ! "  sound  from  every  heart  and 
voice,  for  there  can  never  be  too  much 
of  it ;  but  by  all  means  let  our  lives  back 
up  our  wishings  right  and  left,  and  all 
the  time ! 


The  ^SMatter" 

Tile  FeUou'ship  Fonim,  a  Masonic 
publication,  lately  expressed  its  hearty 
approval  of  an  editorial  in  the  Denver 
Sc^i'ARE  AND  Compass  which  ventured  to 
set  forth  what,  in  its  judgment,  was  the 
matter  with  the  church  or  with  religion 
for  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand. 

It  is  simple  enough  to  ask  "what  is 
the  matter  with  the  church?"  or  ''what 
is  the  trouble  with  religion?"  and  as 
simple  to  answer,  "it  is  old  fashioned" 
or  "it  isn't  modern  enough"  or  "it 
lacks  courage"  or  some  other  complaint 
which  makes  no  suggestion. 

"Of  course,  there  is  nothing  the 
'matter'  with  religion.  The  belief  in 
the  Supreme  Deity  and  worship  of 
that  Deity  is  an  ingrained  human  fun- 
damental. The  'matter'  is  not  with 
the  religion,  but  with  the  means  taken 
to  spread,  to  teach,  to  use  that  religion. 

"And  the  'matter,'  to  many  people 
who  try  to  think  constructively  is  that 
those  in  authority  in  the  churches  place 
too  much  emphasis  upon  the  mechanics 
of  religion  and  not  enough  on  the  spir- 
itual things  of  that  religion.  Church 
fathers,  elders,  deacons,  and  dignitaries 
meet  and  spend  precious  time  discus- 
sing what  words  to  leave  in  and  what 
to  take  from  the  ritual ;  they  waste 
time  and  effort  trying  to  decide  whether 
this  ban  shall  be  removed  and  that  one 
be  put  on,  while  people  hunger  to  be 
taught  of  God. 

"Let  the  churches  forget  internal 
fights  over  non-essentials,  and  devise 
new  and  better  ways  of  teaching  men 
and  women  the  spirit  of  true  religion, 
and  it  will  be  a  Sunday  moving-picture 
house  manager  who  wails  that  the 
church  takes  all  his  audience,  not  the 
clergyman  who  sorrows  that  his  flock 
would  rather  see  a  picture  than  listen 
to   him." 

This  is  well  expressed.  We  went  to 
recognize  religion  when  we  meet  it. 

The  Christian  Eegister  has  lately 
happily  epitomised  its  platform  in  a 
single  line — 

"Journal  of  Liberal  and  Applied 
Christianity." 

What  the  world  needs  is  the  will  and 
power  to  appl}^  religion  to  life. 
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Scriptures  of  Mankind 

(Arranged  by  Eev.  Clarence  Eeed.) 
The  Discovery  of  God 

He  who  knows  himself,  knows  God. 
(Mohammed) 

Where  love  is,  there  God  is  also.  (Tol- 
stoy) 

There  is  one  thing  needful,  to  know 
God.    (Amiel) 

The  goal  of  life  is  likeness  to  God. 
(Plato) 

All  beauty  is  the  face  of  God.  (A  Mys- 
tic) 

The  possession  of  God  demands  and 
supposes  perpetual  activity.  (Ruys- 
broeck) 

Such  as  men  themselves  are,  such  will 
God  appear  to  them  to  be.  (John 
Smith) 

Thou,  God,  art  love.  I  build  my  faith 
on  that.     (Browning) 

Truth  is  that  which  God  is  and  man 
attains  to.  (Confucius) 

Where  a  man  is,  there  he  has  the  words 
of  God  before  him.     (Epictetus) 

Whoever  approaches  me  in  any  form, 
in  the  same  form  I  approach  him.  (Bha- 
gavad  Gita) 

My  greatest  desire  is  to  have  a  clear 
vision  of  God.  (Tennyson) 

The  world  is  so  charged  with  the  gran- 
deur of  God  it  miust  shine  out.  (Ploti- 
nus ) 

In  the  very  constitution  of  the  human 
soul  there  is  provision  for  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  God.    (Martineau) 

The  true  word  of  God  is  not  written 
with  ink.  It  is  the  handwriting  of  God 
in  human  hearts  and  human  history. 
(Spinoza) 

The  search  for  God  cannot  be  fruit- 
less, for  the  moment  I  set  out  to  seek 
Him,  He  finds  me  and  lays  hold  of  me. 
(Sabatier) 


It  was  the  speech  of  a  good  husband- 
man— ''It  is  but  a  folly  to  possess  a 
piece  of  land,  except  you  till  it."  And 
how  then  can  it  stand  with  Reason,  that 
a  man  should  be  possessed  of  so  goodly 
a  piece  of  the  Lord's  pasture  as  is  this 
light  of  Understanding  and  Reason, 
which  he  hath  endowed  us  with  in  the 
day  of  our  creation,  if  he  suffer  it  to 
lie  untilled  or  sow  not  in  it  the  Lord's 
seed? — John  Hales. 


Alameda. — The  church  has  regularly 
called  Rev.  Gordon  Kent  who  has  been 
serving  us  very  satisfactorily  during  the 
month  of  December.  Mr.  Kent  has  ac- 
cepted and  will  enter  at  once  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  It  is  probable 
that  morning  services  will  be  resumed 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  normal 
life  of  usefulness  and  general  activity. 


Berkeley — All  our  December  services 
have  been  profitable.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Dole  filled  the  pulpit  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th.  On  the  other  four  Sundays 
I\Ir.  Leavens  has  spoken  impressively. 
The  title  of  the  Christmas  sermon  was 
''The  Guiding  Light,"  and  of  the  last 
Sunday  in  the  year,  "Life's  Great  Par- 
adox." 

On  the  8th  there  was  an  excellent  meet- 
ing of  Hosmer  Chapter  of  the  Laymen's 
League.  Dr.  Wilbur  gave  a  fine  sum- 
mary of  the  Genesis  of  American  Reli- 
gion. Dr.  Duschak.  Dr.  ^lorgan  and 
Rev.  Gordon  Kent  and  others  followed 
in  a  spirited  discussion. 

On  Christmas  eve  members  of  the  Sun- 
day-school presented  "The  Nativity."  a 
mystery  play. 


Long  Beach. — December  marked  a 
great  event  in  our  church  life.  On  the 
3rd  we  held  the  last  service  in  the  old 
chapel,  and  on  the  10th  we  held  the  first 
service  in  our  new  church  building — 
Sunday-school  at  9  :45  and  church  serv- 
ices at  11  and  7:45. 

On  the  17th  we  held  the  International 
Peace  Service.  On  the  2-4th  ]\[r.  Fair- 
field preached  on  "What  Christmas 
Means  to  the  World,"  and  on  the  31st 
he  considered  "The  Old  and  the  Better 
New." 


Oakland. — ^tr.  Reed  has  given  us 
several  very  illuminating  addresses  dur- 
ing December.  On  the  3rd  he  spoke  of 
"The  Greatest  Man  of  the  Year"  (AV.  II. 
Hudson),  on  the  10th  on  "The  Greatest 
Book  of  the  Year"  (Thomson's  "Out- 
lines of  Science"),  and  on  the  31st  on 
"The  Greatest  Need  of  the  Year." 

His  evening  addresses  have  included 
"What  Jesus  Really  Taught,"  "Was 
Jesus  God?",  "The  Resurrection  Alvth." 
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and  "The  Modern  Appreeiation  of 
Jesus. ' ' 

On  December  24tli  Dr.  Chas.  W. 
Wendte  conducted  the  ChristmaiS  serv- 
ices, his  .sermon  bein^  on  ''Christmas 
and  Childhood." 

On  Decend)er  13th  Col.  John  P.  Irish 
addressed  the  Unity  (Jlub  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Japan. 

On  December  7th  the  annual  bazaar 
of  the  Women's  Alliance  was  held,  and 
on  December  18th  it  enjoyed  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  Mv.  Reed  on  ''Jerusa- 
lem, the  Sacred." 


ton's  "Xativity."  in  which  a  bfiritone 
was  accompanied  by  a  large  vested  choir 
with  violin,  cello  and  the  well-played 
organ. 


Sacramento.  —  General  satisfaction 
and  a  feeling  of  encouragement  is  man- 
ifest. Under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Berkeley  Blake  the  church  seems  to  be 
well  on  the  way  to  a  steady  growth. 


San  Francisco. — IMr.  Dutton  has  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  on  all  the  five  Sundays 
of  the  month.  His  Christmas  sermon 
was  especially  commended.  It  gave  a 
profound  meaning  to  the  thought  of  God 
in  man  and  man  in  God. 

The  Laymen's  League  meeting  on  De- 
cember fizth  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Um- 
berto  Olivera,  who  discussed  the  late 
political  crisis  in  Italy. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  held 
its  business  meeting  on  the  11th,  omit- 
ting the  meeting  of  the  25th  on  account 
of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  had  a  fine 
musical  program  at  its  meeting,  Decem- 
ber 4th,  including  vocal  contributions  by 
]\Iiss  Helen  Heath  and  ]Mrs.  Byron  ]Mc- 
Donald,  and  Christmas  carols  by  the  Boy 
Choir  of  Grace  Cathedral. 

]\Ir.  Dutton 's  book  reviews  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  18th  were,  as  always, 
heartily  enjoyed. 

The  Christmas  exercises  of  the  Sun- 
day school  were  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence, lender  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Juanita  Gates,  quite  an  ambitious 
Christmas  operetta  was  very  creditably 
given.  The  participants  were  mostly 
young,  but  they  were  easy,  and  evident- 
ly enjoyed  it  themselves,  as  did  their 
good  audience. 

The  music  at  the  church  service  on 
Christmas  Sunday  was  very  pleasing, 
especially  a  cantata  arranged  from  Mil- 


"Is  your  watch  going.  Mv.  Stavlate?" 
"Yes."  "How  soon.^"— /io.s-fo/;  Tran- 
scripf. 

Visitor  (at  a  very  quiet  sea-place)  — 
"And  whatever  do  you  people  do  with 
yourselves  in  the  winter?"  Landlady — 
"Oh,  we  talks  and  laughs  about  the  peo- 
ple that  stays  'ere  in  the  summer." — 
Puuch, 

Once  the  English  flag  was  the  only 
thing  on  which  the  sun  never  set;  it 
now  shares  that  distinction  with  the 
Ford  car. 

The  English  have  led  Ireland  to  the 
altar  of  freedom,  but  without  orange 
blossoms. 

A  newly-married  curate  introduced 
his  wife  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  flock. 
Said  the  curate,  borrowing  Touchstone's 
discourteous  description  of  his  bride.  "A 
poor  thing,  IMadam,  but  my  own."  The 
bride  added,  pointing  to  him,  "A  poorer 
thing.  Madam,  but  my  owner." 

IMan  has  always  worshiped  images :  at 
first,  graven  ;  later,  as  he  became  more 
civilized,  reflected. — Xew  York  Shu. 

Fifty — "Is  the  pleasure  of  the  next 
dance  to  be  mine?" 

Twenty— "Yes,  all  of  it."— California 
Pelican. 

"But  why  do  they  make  the  apart- 
ments so  small?" 

"That,  madam,  is  so  the  tenants  will 
have  no  room  for  complaint." — Honey 
Com!)  Briefs. 

"Look  here,  young  man,,,  are  you  try- 
ing to  tell  me  that  the  generals  are  in 
the  private  offices  and  the  privates  in 
the  general  offices?" — Sun  Dodger. 

Tender  ^Memories. 

I  rose  and  gave  her  my  seat ; 

I  could  not  let  her  stand — 
She  made  me  think  of  mother,  with 

That  strap  held  in  her  hand. 

— Orange  OicJ. 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Duschak,  1301  Tamalpais  Eoad, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Tardy,  2135  E.  28th  St.,  Oak- 
land, 

Mrs.  C.  K  Crawford,  3522  Mono  A  v.,  Fresno. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Bryant,  425  So.  Lake  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Road, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

]\lrs.  Alice  Mooro,  Garden  Court,  Redlands. 
Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,   Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  15,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Miss   Ethel  L.  Gray,  346   Yamhill  St.,   Port- 
land, Ore.* 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Mudge,  815  17th  St.,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Clifford  Cla})i),  ^^ox  23,  R.        D.  3,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  McCrackin,  527  S.  Lin- 
coln St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include  it   as  a  sister  Mission 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922   Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  S.  Andrews 
Maniiger 

FISHER  &  CO. 

HATTERS 

blNCE  1851 

666  MARKET  STREET  palI^  hotel 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Standard  Makes   Felt  and  Cloth 

IMPORTED  TOP  COATS 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Recent  Additions 
Col.  J.   J.   Ayers:      "Gold  and   Sunshine." 
Lyman    Abbott:      "Silhouettes    of    My    Contempora- 
ries. 
Harold   Begbie :      "The  Life   of   General  Booth." 
Edward     Bok :       "The     Americanziation     of     Edward 

Bok." 
.Tohn  Burroughs:      "My  Boyhood.' 
R.   J.   Campbell:      "A    Spiritual   Pilgrimage." 
Lord  Charnwood:      "Abraham  Lincoln." 
John    Spencer    Clark:      "John   Fiske,    Life    and   Let- 
ters.' ' 
E.  T.   Cooke:      "The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale." 
Moncure  D.  Conway:      "The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine." 
Samuel     M.     Crothers:      "Emerson — How     to     Know 

Him." 
Abbe    Augustin    Fabre :      "The    Life    of    Jean    Henri 

Fabre. ' ' 
Worthington    C.    Ford:      "A    Cycle    of    Adams    Let- 
ters." 
Beth  R.  Gilchrist:       "The  Life  of  Marv  Lyons." 
Wilfred   T.    Grenf ell :      "A  Labrador  Doctor." 
Mary     T.     Higginson:      "Letters     and     Journals     of 

Thomas  Wentwovth  Higginson." 
Jay  William  Hudson:      "T'he  Truths  We  Live  By." 
H.  G.   Hutchinson:       "Portraits  of  the  Eighties." 
H.   M.   Hyndham:      "The   Evolution   of   Revolution." 
Basil   King:      "The    Conquest   of   Fear." 
Franklin    K.    Lane:    "Letters." 
L.    deH.    Lindencrone:      "T'he    Sunny    Side    of    Dip 

lomatic    Life." 
L.  deH.  Lindencrone:      "In  the  Courts  of  Memory." 
Oliver  Lodge:      "Man  and  the  Universe." 
Percy    Lubbock:      "The    Letters    of    Henry    James." 
Chester   C.    McCown:      "The    Promise    of    His    Com- 
ing." 
Hinckley    G.    Mitchell:      "For    the    Benefit    of    My 

Creditors." 
■\^^'vlter  H.   Page:    "Letters." 

Albert  B.  Paine:      "Tlie  Car  that  Went  Abroad." 
John    W.    Robertson:      "Edgar   A.    Poe — A    Study." 
James   H.    Robinson:      "The   Mind  in   the    Making." 
Theodore    Roosevelt:      "An    Autobiography." 
Henry  A.   Sherman:     "Tlie  Children's  Bible." 
Anna  H.    Shaw:      "The   Story  of  a  Pioneer." 
Vilhjalmur   Steffanson:      "The  Friendly   Arctic." 


F.  C.  WOODMAN,  A.B.,  Harvard;  Educa- 
tional and  Vocational  Information  and  Ad- 
vice by  Correspondence  or  Interview.  8 
Griggs    Terrace,    Brookline,    Massachusetts. 


Special  Books 

THOMAS  STARR  KING— PATRIOT  AND 
PREACHER.  By  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.; 
$3.00. 

HORATIO  STEBBINS— MINISTRY  AND 
PERSONALITY.  By  Charles  A.  Miirdock; 
$2.00. 

Unitarian  Headquarters,  612  Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco 
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The  activity  of  the  churches  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  very  gratifying  and  for 
it  acknowledgment  is  assuredly  largely 
due  to  the  Laymen's  League.  This 
number  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  forthcoming 
IMissionary  Campaign  to  be  conducted 
at  Los  Angeles,  Oakland  and  Portland. 
It  is  an  experiment  we  have  long  wish- 
ed to  make  but  have  not  before  been 
able  to  finance.  The  movement  to  give 
life  to  religion  and  religion  to  life  is 
the  result  of  deepened  earnestness  on 
behalf  of  our  church  laymen  who  there- 
by testify  to  a  fine  body  of  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  de- 
nomination. Back  of  all  action  is  its 
inspiring  motive.  In  this  instance  the 
inspiration  was  not  specific  but  general. 
Religion  was  made  real  and  its  impor- 
tance, if  not  its  predominance,  so  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  high-minded 
and  active  laymen  that  they  moved  for 
its  release  from  the  realms  of  cold  ab- 
straction and  complacent  indifference 
and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life. 


The  feature  that  characterizes  today's 
phase  of  religion  is  its  application  to 
life.  It  is  not  another  world  affair.  It 
is  a  vital  part  of  this  world  in  which 
we  live  and  is  inseparable  from  every- 
day life  and  from  everybody's  life. 
Time  was  when  there  was  a  sharp  line 
between  the  secular  and  the  divine,  be- 
tween the  world  and  its  wickedness,  and 
Heaven  and  its  glory.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  matter  of  choice  and  the  few  chose 
eternal  life  and  the  many  tarried  with 
the  devil  and  were  worldly.  But  we  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  the  world 
is  all  God's  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  see 
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that  His  will  prevails.  Goodness  is 
by  its  nature  something  that  cannot  be 
forced  upon  ns.  AVe  must  win  it  or  it 
is  not  goodness.  God  needs  us  perhaps 
as  much  as  we  need  him.  Religion  is 
not  speculation,  nor  acceptance  of  an- 
cient conclusions.  It  is  not  in  the 
<*louds  but  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
best  illustration  of  it  is  in  the  life  it 
promotes.  We  are  more  and  more  con- 
sciou  s  that  its  greatest  value  is  in 
its  application  to  life,  its  control  of  life. 


The  togetherness  of  human  life  is  in- 
creasingly apparent.  We  find  it  im- 
pressed upon  us  by  every  relation  of 
life,  social,  political  economical.  Ev- 
ery invention  intensifies  it,  all  expe- 
rience testifies  to  it.  Selfishness  de- 
feats itself.  We  must  live  together  in 
sympathy  and  consideration  if  we 
would  live  happily  and  well.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  utterly  sel- 
fish and  to  imagine  that  we  can  es- 
cape the  common  fate  of  man.  War  is 
folly  and  worse.  It  ought  to  be  impos- 
sible and  when  we  have  the  will  to  be 
just  and  merciful  there  will  be  found  a 
Avav. 


We  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  and  end  of  Unitarian  mission- 
ary effort  is  not  mainly  or  mostly  de- 
nominational gain.  We  never  have 
been  greatly  concerned  about  size  or 
even  recognition,  and  we  are  not  now. 
We  would  not  magnify  denominational 
differences,  we  only  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  called  a  denomination 
in  that  if  we  do  not  differ,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  our  being.  Historically  we 
have  been  an  influence.  Not  that  we 
rire  responsible  in  any  exclusive  sense 
for  the  liberalization  of  religious 
thought,  but  from  the  first  we  have  been 
free.  Indeed,  our  very  being  is  the 
result  of  daring  to  think  and  feeling 
that  we  must  declare  the   result.     Our 


purpose  never  has  been  to  build  up  a 
church  but  to  maintain  a  household  of 
faith  where  those  who  had  the  courage 
to  think  could  unite  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  service  of  man  without 
violating  their  reason  or  strangling 
their  conscience. 


There  seems  a  recurrence  of  the  in- 
clination to  court  a  change  of  attitude 
to  us  by  a  change  of  name.  There  are 
some  plausible  arguments  for  it.  If  we 
had  no  history  back  of  us  and  had  not 
done  something  to  gain  respect  for  an 
inadequate  name  we  might  do  well  to 
accept  some  of  the  suggestions,  but  it 
is  to  be  doubted  if  we  could  gain  any 
considerable  favor.  Those  who  do  not 
love  us  would  find  us  just  as  objection- 
able with  any  other  name,  and  those 
who  are  becoiiiing  more  and  more  like 
us,  will  go  on  approaching  irrespective 
of  change.  AVhy  not  let  well  enough 
alone,  and  some  of  these  days  economy 
and  efficiency,  joined  to  increased  confi- 
dence if  we  keep  true  to  our  best,  will 
perhaps  encourage  the  joint  removal  of 
fences  and  a  new  name  for  the  united 
farm.  If  the  fundamentalists  persist 
it  w(mld  be  a  happy  consummation  if 
there  resulted  two  Protestant  churches — 
the  bound  and  the  free.  In  the  mean- 
time and  for  all  time  the  name  is  of 
subordinate  importance.  It  is  what  we 
are  that  counts,  not  what  we  are  called. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  any  indi- 
vidual can  best  be  of  general  service 
by  reporting  something  he  really  ex- 
periences. The  editor  happens  to  have 
had  exceptional  opportunities  to  observe 
the  power  and  advantage  of  wise  en- 
down  men  ts  of  money  set  aside  for  hu- 
man helpfulness. 

Dr.  Stebbins  was  a  deeply  inspiring 
preacher.  He  seldom  plead  for  specific 
objects  but  no  one  could  hear  him  with- 
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out    being"    moved    to    do    anything    lie 
could  for  God  and  his  fellowman. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago'Capt.  Wm. 
C.  Hinckley,  a  parishoner,  when  death 
was  imminent,  called  in  his  minister  to 
advise  him  as  to  the  disposition  of  his 
property.  And  after  providing  appro- 
priately for  distant  relatives,  he  estab- 
lished The  William  and  Alice  Hinckley 
Fund,  naming  the  then  trustees  of  the 
church  its  trustees.  After  his  death 
there  was  litigation  but  finally  the  be- 
quest was  established  subject  to  the 
limited  portion  of  his  estate  permitted 
by  the  state  constitution  to  be  given  to 
charitable  purposes. 

Nine  men  constituted  the  Board.  I 
was  the  youngest  and  was  made  secre- 
tary. Death  or  removal  creating  a  va- 
cancy it  was  filled  by  a  joint  ballot  of 
the  survivors  and  the  existing  church 
trustees.  Great  freedom  is  allowed  the 
Trustees,  but  Charitable  Relief,  Relig- 
ion and  Learning  are  commended.  A 
Hinckley  Scholarship  is  obligatory. 

In  the  year  1890  charitable  disburse- 
ments began.  The  interest  earned  on 
the  $53,000  in  the  fund  has  been  $92,- 
500.  We  have  paid  for  charitable  pur- 
pose $81,000  and  added  $10,500  to  our 
capital  account.  There  were  some  legal 
costs  at  first.  Now  the  only  adminis- 
trative expense  is  $6  a  year  for  a  safe 
deposit  box. 

The  trustees  are  greatly  helped  in 
the  disbursement  for  charity  by  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work  to  which 
$125  a  month   is  allowed. 


In  1898  a  ]\Irs.  Hathaway  left  $5,000 
for  the  poor  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  and  Charles 
A.  Murdock  were  named  as  trustees. 
Dr.  Stebbins  removed  to  New  England 
in  1900  and  the  survivor  has  in  the 
twenty-five  years  expended  from  the 
interest  $6,500  and  added  $1,000  to  the 
principal. 


In  1904  Mr.  Henry  Pierce  bequeath- 
ed $10,()()()  to  Horace  Stebbins,  Horace 
Davis  and  Charles  A.  Murdock,  for  the 
Unitarian  Church  Library.  Since  then 
the  sole  survivor  has  spent  $5,000  for 
books  and  their  care,  and  added  $4,500 
to  the  capital. 

To  recapitulate,  the  three  funds  ag- 
gregated $68,000.  Interest  and  appre- 
ciation have  enabled  an  expenditure  of 
$108,000  of  which  $92,500  have  been 
spent  for  the  purpose  designated  by  the 
trust  and  $15,000  has  been  added  to  the 
capital  account.  The  church  has  now  a 
fund  of  $83,500  which  yields  more  than 
$4,500  a  year  for  human  helpfulness. 


On  the  last  day  of  January,  San  Fran- 
cisco achieved  a  great  result  and  proved 
herself  a  community  with  a  soul.  It 
seemed  a  daring  attempt  to  establish  a 
community  chest  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  ninetj^-two  of  its  principal 
charities,  and  when  the  amount  found 
necessary  for  a  year's  support  was  an- 
nounced as  over  $2,037,000,  it  caused  ap- 
prehension. 

But  over  2,460  men  and  women  volun- 
teered to  aid  in  the  collection  during  a 
campaign  of  ten  days,  and  at  the  lunch- 
eon given  on  the  last  day  the  sum  se- 
cured was  $2,038,800,  clearing  the  top 
with  comfort.  I^p  to  date  the  subscrip- 
tions total  $2,100,000,  and  the  number 
contributing  is  107,000.  The  result 
fully  justifies  the  faith  of  the  officials 
who  on  January  1st  sent  each  society 
one-twelfth  of  the  annual  burget  allow- 
ance. 

The  best  friends  of  the  idea  did  not 
expect  this  year  to  very  much  increase 
the  number  participating  in  the  support 
of  the  charities  of  the  city  and  were  de- 
lightfully surprised  in  breaking  all  re- 
cords with  over  a  hundred  thousand  giv- 
ers. It  is  a  proud  day  for  the  city  and 
especially  for  believers  in  the  community 
idea. 
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The  Buffalo  mission  meetings  were 
very  successful.  The  average  for  the 
thirteen  meetings  was  300  of  whom  less 
than  half  had  never  been  affiliated  with 
the  Buffalo  church. 

Rev.  Frank  A.  Powell  has  been  install- 
ed as  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
at  Dallas,  Texas.  Five  ministers  of  Dal- 
las were  present  and  extended  a  welcome. 
The  spirit  was  distinctly  encouraging. 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Portland,  Oregon,  church,  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  January  10th  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  well-attended  supper. 
Encouraging  reports  were  read  from  the 
various  church  societies,  and  Lloyd 
Smith,  R.  W.  Wilbur  and  W.  P.  Olds 
were  elected  trustees. 

''Religion  and  the  Use  of  Auto-sug- 
gestion," was  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
which  Rev.  Clarence  Reed,  of  Oakland, 
gave  on  January  21,  as  part  of  the 
series  which  he  is  offering  on  the  gener- 
al subject  of  "Religion  and  Modern 
Psychology. ' ' 

Hosmer  chapter  of  the  Unitarian  Lay- 
men's  League  of  the  Berkeley  Church, 
on  the  evening  of  Jan.  19th,  discussed 
''Civil  and  Religious  Liberty."  The 
speakers  were  William  T.  Home,  S.  M. 
Augustine,  and  AA^illiam  H.  Gorrill.  Mr. 
Home  reviewed  the  general  topic,  Mr. 
Augustine  recounted  the  contribution  of 
Tom  Paine,  and  Mr.  Gorrill  spoke  of  the 
especial  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  inquiring 
the  religious  faith  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  court,  the  Portland  Oregonian 
replies :  The  biographies  of  the  justices 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court  fail 
to  state  their  religions.  Therefore  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  the  church  affilia- 
tions of  all  of  them.  Chief  Justice  Taft 
is  a  Unitarian,  Justice  Brandeis  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Justice  Butler  Roman 
Catholic,  Justice  McReynolds  Disciple 
of  Christ,  Justice  Van  Devanter  ]\Ieth- 
odist. 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  31,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Sul- 
livan with  Rev.  II.  E.  B.  Speight  as  his 
colleague  began  a  series  of  seven  meet- 


ings at  Worcester,  ]\Iass.  On  January 
21  he  begins  a  two-weeks'  mission  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  then  strikes  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  by  way  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Unitarian  headquarters  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  located  in  San  Francisco, 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  on  June 
22.  The  directors  are  C.  S.  S.  Dutton 
of  San  Francisco,  O.  H.  Duschak  of 
Berkelev,  Marv  Davis  of  Oakland,  W. 
H.  Carruth  of  Palo  Alto  and  E.  B. 
Backus  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  church  at  San  Jose  has  changed 
the  time  of  the  church-school  hour,  mak- 
ing it  the  same  as  the  church  service, 
enabling  parents  to  bring  the  whole  fam- 
ily and  have  the  children  cared  for  while 
they  attend  the  church  services.  An  ex- 
cellent kindergarten  is  maintained.  The 
older  girls  are  under  the  capable  care  of 
a  successful  public  school  teacher,  and 
the  older  boys  are  instructed  by  a  teacher 
from  Stanford  University. 

On  January  9th  the  Seattle  Univer- 
sity Church  combined  with  its  annual 
meeting  a  tenth  anniversary  reunion. 
Prof.  Edwin  A.  Start,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  society  since  its  organi- 
zation gave  a  historic  review.  The  Uni- 
versity Church  held  its  first  regular 
services  in  1912.  The  church  was  in- 
corporated in  1913.  The  chapel  now  in 
use  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
1916.  The  present  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Carroll  Perkins,  began  his  work  in 
1914. 


I 


Every  denominational  church  seems  to 
be  troubled  with  two  opposing  schools  of 
thought,  representing  conservatism  and 
liberalism.  Even  the  Presbyterians  find 
adhercMiits  of  advance.  Their  leading 
])aper  the  Preshxfierian  says:  "The  ra- 
tionalists are  constantly  and  violently 
imposing  their  teachings  and  practices.  j 
The  separation  has  already  begun.  The  j 
Presbyterian  Church  belongs  to  the 
evangelical,  historically  and  by  right. 
The  rationalists  should  withdraw  in 
peace. ' ' 

Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard  of  San  Diego, 
addressed  the  Lion's  club  on  Jan.  12th 
on  "Service  and  Cooperation."  Every 
man    and    woman,    irrespective    of    his 
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or  her  station  in  life,  has  a  service  to 
perform  and  the  rendition  of  that  ser- 
vice in  unstinted  measure  brings  its 
own  reward  to  a  ^ood  work  well  done. 
The  true  measure  of  that  service  is  as 
much  in  the  spirit  with  whicli  it  is 
<iiven  as   in   the  accomplishment. 

James  IMcCown,  for  62  years  printer 
and  proof  reader  on  ^^The  Orcgonian^' 
was  buried  from  the  chapel  of  Reed  Col- 
lege on  Jan.  18th.  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Eliot 
spoke  feelingly  of  his  excellence  and 
persistency.  Dr.  Eliot  compared  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  to  an  instrument 
in  a  grent  symphony  which  carries  on 
the  true  rhythm  and  pure  tone  through 
moments  of  discord  when  all  other  in- 
struments are  at  variance,  and  restores 
the  full  orchestra  to  harmony.  Such  a 
noble  personality,  obscure,  and  recluse 
though  it  may  be,  exercises  a  serene 
leadership  unsurpassed  in  a  world  of 
frequent  discords. 

Gordon  Kent  of  Alameda,  in  speaking 
on  *'The  K^eynote  of  a  New  Era,"  says: 

''Science  has  brought  us  a  new  era. 
We  have  a  new  knowledge  and  insight. 
We  have  a  new  conception  of  human 
worth  and  dignity  and  we  are  called  to 
create  a  new  world. 

''Whether  we  use  the  figure  of  speech 
of  the  Gospels  and  call  reality  "Father" 
or  whether  we  use  the  more  modern  term 
of  "Mother  Nature"  is  immaterial.  Man 
has  been  evolved  to  carry  on  a  work  that 
could  not  be  done  without  him.  We  are 
not  here  by  accident.  AA^e  are  here  be- 
cause we  are  necessary." 

Da.  Walter  Scott  Athearn  of  Boston 
delivered  fifteen  lectures  on  the  proper 
methods  of  conducting  the  modern 
church  school,  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Cleveland.  He  said  of  the 
Beacon  course  of  Sunday  School  lessons, 
"though  evidently  designed  to  make 
Unitarians,  it  is  psychologically  and 
pedagogically  the  best  on  the  market." 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  twelve- 
story  building  at  the  corner  of  Yamhill 
and  Broadway.  Portland  have  been  pre- 
pared and  an  option  taken  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  propertv  of  the  T^nitarian 
Church  for  $240,000.' 


Majorities  are  to  be  distrusted  in  mat- 
ters of  belief.  The  last  national  confer- 
ence of  Seventh  Day  Adventists  re- 
vealed an  increase  in  organized  churches 
during  the  year  of  159,  bringing  the 
total  to  4,7)K),  with  a  membership  of 
198,088.  They  are  liberal  in  giving,  hav- 
ing in  1921  given  over  eight  and  a  half 
million   dollars  for  church   purposes. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Livingston  of 
Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts,  na- 
tional and  world's  director  of  Citizen- 
ship of  the  AVoman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
of  several  months  in  South  Africa, 
where  she  spoke  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities. 

Mrs.  Livingston  is  to  spend  two 
weeks  in  California  holding  Citizenship 
Educational  Conferences.  She  will  hold 
a  conference  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
(central  M.  E.  Church,  corner  of  O'Far- 
rell  and  Jones,  Friday,  February  9,  be- 
ginning at  11  a.  m.  That  evening  she 
will  speak  at  the  Fitzgerald  Memorial 
Church  on  Bush  between  Jones  and 
Taylor.  On  Sunday  morning  Febru- 
ary 11,  Airs.  Livingston  will  speak  at 
the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church 
on  Golden  Gate  Avenue  between  Stein- 
er  and  Pierce. 

Tract  No.  8  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  the  well-known  state- 
ment by  Rev.  Charles  W.  AVendte,  D.D., 
entitled  "AA^hat  do  Unitarians  Be- 
lieve?" has  just  been  reissued  in  a  re- 
vised form,  with  its  appendices  on  Uni- 
tarian History  and  lists  of  eminent  men 
and  women  who  have  held  this  form  of 
faith  brought  up  to  date.  This  com- 
pendious presentation  of  our  faith  and 
fellowship  was  first  printed  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  and  later  also  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial;  then  circulated  by 
the  Women's  Alissionary  Society  of  our 
church  in  the  latter  city  in  connection 
with  the  Postoffice  Alision  work  of  Aliss 
Sallie  Ellis.  Still  later  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  BovSton  Association,  which 
has  distributed  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  it,  making  it  the 
most  widely  circulated  tract  of  a  doc- 
trinal character  which  they  have  issued. 
It  has  also  been  published  in  German 
and  Spanish  translations. 
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(HontvxbxxUh 

Why  Go  to  Church? 

Irene  Eode 

(Abstract  of  address  at  Berkeley  Church  Jan. 
21,  1923) 

Sunday  morning  services  at  the  First 
Unitarian  church  were  planned  and  con- 
ducted entirely  by  members  of  the  Chan- 
ning  Club.  The  program  was  arranged 
in  observance  of  Young  People's  Sunday 
which  is  held  annually  in  Unitarian 
churches  throughout  the  country.  In 
California  alone,  the  services  of  twenty 
churches  were  offered  entirely  by  young 
people  on  this  day. 

Miss  Irene  Rode,  a  senior  student  at 
the  University,  deslivered  the  sermon, 
which  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  large  and  responsive  congregation 
which  attended.  The  subject  selected  by 
Miss  Rode  was,  ''Why  Go  to  Church?" 
The  text  of  her  sermon  is  as  follows : 

In  a  public  speaking  class  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  last  semester  a  stu- 
dent spoke,  quite  incidentally,  but  in  a 
som,ewhat  derogatory  tone,  about  the 
custom  of  going  to  church.  After  the 
student  had  finished  his  speech  the  in- 
structor made  this  remark:  ''About  go- 
ing to  church — you  know  it's  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  God's  great  open 
world  being  the  finest  place  for  worship  ; 
of  course  you  can  be  religious  up  on  the 
mountain  top,  but  are  you  likely  to  be? 
More  than  likely  you  will  become  ab- 
sorbed in  chasing  chipmunks  or  some- 
thing else,  and  forget  all  about  being 
religious."  And  I  began  to  wonder  why 
people  do  or  do  not  go  to  church.  "You 
can  be  religious  up  on  the  mountain  top, 
but  are  you  likely  to  be?"  Do  we  come 
to  church  for  the  purpose  of  being  reli- 
gious for  one  little  hour  of  each  week? 
Before  answering  that  we  shall  have  to 
come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  religious,  and  I  shall 
return  to  that  later.  In  the  meantime 
I  want  to  suggest  another  possible  reason 
for  going  to  church. 

When  John  Ruskin  was  about  four 
years  old,  he  used  to  delight  his  mother 
and  her  friends  by  leaning  over  a  pile 
of  red  sofa  cushions  and  preaching  a 
sermon  in  imitation,  as  he  thought,  of 


the  pastor  of  his  mother's  church.  His 
sermon  was  quite  exemplary  in  the  mat- 
ter of  length,  being  only  of  about  eleven 
words,  and  his  text  was  "People  be 
good."  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  come 
to  hear  the  minister  preach  "People  be 
good"?  Very  few,  I  think,  today.  On 
the  contrary,  perhaps,  a  great  many  of 
that  vast  number  who  stay  away  from 
the  churches  do  so  just  to  avoid  being 
told  to  be  good — for  they  are  under  the 
impression  that  this  is  the  only  function 
of  the  minister  and  the  church. 

There  is  another  possibility — that  of 
duty.  Do  we  come  to  church  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  "stern  daughter  of  the  voice 
of  God"?  Do  we  reason  thus:  the 
church  is  an  institution  which  is  vitally 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  society;  it 
must  be  supported ;  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
support  it — therefore  we  must  go  to 
church.  No  doubt  this  does  account  for 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  world's 
church-goers — but  I  think  it  must  be  a 
small  percentage — for  after  all  there  are 
few  things  motivated  by  duty  alone. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
church-goers  are  those  who  go  because 
they  know  that  the  church  breathes  the 
life  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  love, 
for  the  lack  of  which,  as  some  one  else 
has  put  it,  the  ' '  world  is  stifling. ' '  The}' 
go  to  church  to  be  religious  if  you  please, 
but  religious  in  its  broader  meaning  of 
service  to  humanity.  And  with  this  in- 
terpretation in  mind  let  us  return  to  that 
first  question:  "You  can  be  religious  up 
on  the  mountain  top,  but  are  you  likely 
to  be?"  If  by  religious  you  mean  only 
the  act  of  worship,  the  mountain  top  is  a 
good  place  for  it.  And  I  feel  certain 
that  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of,  and  the 
desire  for,  worship  live,  are  as  likely  to 
worship  there  as  in  a  chiirch.  But  if 
your  idea  of  religion  includes  service, 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  religious  on  the 
mountain  top.  A  stanza  from  one  of 
the  hymns  gives  this  answer : 

All  space  is  holy,  for  all  space 

Ts  filled  by  thee;  but  human  thought 

Burns    clearer   in    some    chosen   place, 

Where  thine  own  words  of  love  are  taught. 

Now  that  chosen  place  my  be  a  moun- 
tain top,  when  for  instance,  during  the 
sununer  months,  a  group  of  people  are 
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together  for  a  vacation  fellowship.  At 
such  a  time  the  itioimtairi  top  is  the 
church. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  w'jat  the 
church  really  is  and  does,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  what  it  is  capable  of  being 
and  doing  if  it  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  its  opportunities.  First  of  all  it  is 
a  chosen  place;  and  as  such  is  a  part  of 
that  ''Well  ordered  life"  about  which 
we  heard  a  few  weeks  ago — ''A  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place,"  was  one  of  the  texts.  And  so 
the  church  is  a  place  chosen  for  definite 
purposes,  those  purposes  being  worship 
and  service.  Secondly,  it  is  a  social 
place,  for  it  necessarily  takes  two  or  more 
people  to  form  a  church ;  man  is  a  social 
being,  and  as  such,  he  chooses  a  place 
for  worship  where  others  of  his  kind  will 
also  come  to  worship.  It  is  the  house  of 
worship  and  spiritual  refreshment, 
wherein  those  who  go  receive  through 
worship  the  highest  possible  stimulus  to 
service.  Professor  Durant  Drake,  of  the 
philosophy  department  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege, writes:  ''The  church  stands  there 
to  tell  us  that  there  is  something  higher 
and  better  than  ourselves  to  live  for, 
namely  the  service  of  humanity,  which 
is  the  service  of  God.  .  .  The  Christian 
church  could  be  a  rallying  place  in  the 
fight  against  all  forms  of  evil,  the  joy 
and  consolation  of  all  those  who  long  to 
forget  their  own  petty  lives  in  something 
finer  and  larger.  Here  could  the  lonely 
heart  find  welcome  and  fellowship,  the 
ignorant  and  groping  find  counsel  and 
direction  from  wisdom  and  experience." 

William  Temple,  a  leader  in  the  Life 
and  Liberty  movement  in  England,  said 
the  church  could  be  a  "society,  standing 
within  the  nations  and  amongst  them, 
possessed  of  fellowship  as  a  gift  from 
God,  knowing  how  it  is  that  men  may 
find  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  and  keep 
it  strong  in  their  own  lives,  exhibiting 
to  the  world  the  life  of  fellowship  in 
thought  and  speech  and  act." 

The  church  then,  stands  essentially  for 
two  things:  "nourishment  for  the  soul 
of  man  and  fellowship  or  self -giving.  To 
me,  these  are  sufficient  reasons  for  going 
to  church.  It  may  be  true  that  the  first 
of  these  two  may  be  had   elsewhere — 


from  music,  from  literature  and  from 
the  pictorial  arts,  from  the  beauties  of 
nature.  I  think  this  is  true — but  I  have 
never  found  that  the  arts  stimulated  me 
to  self-giving,  and  that,  to  me,  is  the 
iriost  important  function  of  the  church. 
And  now,  when  I  speak  of  the  church,  I 
iriean,  of  course,  the  people  who  make  up 
the  church.  The  chosen  place  cannot 
of  itself  give  the  stimuluis,  nor  the 
hymns,  nor  the  readings,  nor  even  the 
sermon  can  do  this.  But  each  individual 
in  the  church  has  a  share  in  augmenting 
the  church's  power  to  stimulate  men's 
soul  to  service.  "Soul  is  kindled  only 
by  soul,"  says  Carlyle.  The  fire  of  one 
burning  coal  will  be  quickly  extin- 
guished unless  it  comes  into  timely  con- 
tact with  another  coal;  the  fire  must 
pass  from  one  coal  to  another  if  it  is  to 
live.  Similarly,  religion,  or  worship  and 
service,  must  pass  from  one  soul  to  an- 
other if  it  is  to  live.  We  are  too  prone 
to  be  content  with  the  flame  in  our  own 
soul ;  it  soon  burns  out,  and  the  result 
is  a  deadening  passivity  which  takes  all 
the  vitality  out  of  the  church.  The 
church  must  show  that  it  really  does 
possess  something  that  the  world  needs. 
This  cannot  be  done  from  without  but 
only  from  within ;  therefore  it  rests  with 
each  individual  of  the  church  to  be  truly 
active  in  the  manifestation  of  real  fel- 
lowship, the  gift  of  God's  love.  The 
burden  of  my  message  is  not  "People 
be  good",  but  people  be  active,  be  alive 
— let  your  soul  kindle  another  soul.  Let 
us  begin  right  here  by  making  our  clos- 
ing hymn  a  vital  part  of  the  hour.  If 
every  person  in  this  room  would  sing  the 
hymns  as  though  he  really  feels  and  un- 
derstands their  meaning,  I'd  venture  to 
guarantee  that  a  stranger,  unbound  by 
orthodoxy,  and  entering  this  church  for 
the  first  time,  would  feel  that  now,  if 
never  before,  he  had  found  his  true 
church  home.  Or,  if  at  the  close  of  this 
service  each  and  every  person  would 
make  it  a  point  to  -become  asquainted 
with  another  person  who  is  a  stranger 
tc  him  now,  and  to  give  him  a  sincere 
personal  welcome,  if  he  be  a  stranger  in 
the  church,  there  would  not  be  one  soul 
who  would  leave  this  building  with  that 
strangely  cold  feeling  with  which  I  feel 
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sure  there  are  people  who  leave  this^  as 
well  as  other  churches,  every  Sunday.  I 
say  this  because  I  happea  to  l^now  a 
person  who  came  here  many  Sundays, 
and  left  each  time  feeling  strangely 
cold — only  to  return  the  following  Sun- 
day, not  because  there  was  any  inspira- 
tion received  from  the  singing,  nor  any 
sense  of  fellowship  from  the  congrega- 
tion, but  only  because  the  minister's  ser- 
mons gave  that  person  something  to  live 
upon  each  week.  But  what  if  the  minis- 
ter should  fail  to  give  that  something  ? — 
and  he  would  indeed  be  super-human,  ii 
every  Sunday  in  the  year  he  could  give 
spiritual  sustenance  to  every  man  or 
woman  who  enters  this  church.  Then  if 
we  fail  in  our  manifestation  of  vitality 
and  fellowship,  the  stranger  will  go 
away  empty-handed  and  hearted,  and  we 
have  failed  to  justify  our  coming  to 
church ;  we  may  as  well  have  gone  to  the 
hills  for  a  day's  outing.  The  church 
becomes  a  ' '  lifeless  shell  for  dead  souls, ' ' 
and  the  pessimists  receive  fxcelleni:  mat- 
ter for  thought.  Then  let  us  not  fail  to 
do  our  share  to  make  this  a  living  shell 
for  souls  that  are  alive.  Then  will  we  be 
justified  in  saying  to  the  critics  and  pes- 
simists what  Theodore  de  Beze  said  to 
the  King  of  Navarre:  ^'Sire,  it  belongs 
in  truth  to  the  Church  of  God,  in  the 
name  of  which  I  speak,  to  receive  blows 
and  not  to  give  them;  but  it  will  please 
your  majesty  to  remember  that  it  is  an 
anvil  that  has  worn  out  ma^^y  hammers. " 
Do  you  not  feel  that  it  is  not  a  duty 
but  a  privilege  to  come  to  a  chosen, 
social  place  for  worship,  spiritual  uplift, 
and  most  of  all  for  the  inspiration  to  an 
ever-growing  service  of  humanity,  to  an 
ever-increasing  giving  of  the  love  and 
trust  which  are  the  mother-milk  of  any 
man 's  soul  ? 

Fling  wide  the  portals  of  your  heart 
Make   it   a   temple  set    apart 
From  earthly  use  for  heaven  's  employ 
Adorned  with  prayer  and  love  and  joy 
So    shall   your  sovereign    ent^r   in 
And  new  and  nobler  life  begin. 

Benediction : 

May  the  fire  of  God's  love  be  enkin- 
dled in  each  one  of  us.  And  may  our 
hearts  be  bound  closely  to  him  and  to 
each  other  in  one  firm  bond  of  unity. 
Amen. 


The  Unitarian  Mission 

An  Extraordinary  Opportunity 

for  the  Pacific  Coast 

Supported  by  the  Unitarian  Laymen's 
League  and  with  the  active  co-operation 
of  local  chapters  of  the  League  and 
other  denominational  agencies  of  as 
many  California  Unitarian  churches  as 
can  be  reached  in  the  vsix  weeks  sched- 
uled, the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Laurence 
Sullivan  of  New  York  City  will  begin  a 
period  of  mission  preaching  in  Los  An- 
geles on  February  18,  He  will  have 
the  assistance  consecutively  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Horace  Westwood,  minister  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  the  Rev.  Augustus  P.  Reccord,  min- 
ister of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

The  mission  period  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  this  year,  which  begins  with  a 
two-weeks'  stay  in  Los  Angeles,  will 
close  with  a  similar  series  of  meetings 
in  Oakland.  Dr.  Sullivan  will  spend 
several  days  in  Palo  Alto  between  these 
two  missions.  From  the  two  main  cen- 
ters, selected  from  the  forty-five  which 
applied  to  the  Laymen's  League  for  this 
service.  Dr.  Sullivan  and  his  colleagues 
will  go  to  adjacent  Unitarian  churches 
for  preaching  services.  Dr.  Westwood 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Los  Angeles 
mission  and  Dr.  Reccord  to  Oakland. 
Both  have  been  released  for  this  service 
by  their  churches,  which  thus  express 
their  complete  accord  with  the  mission 
program  of  the  Laymen's  League. 

Dr.  Sullivan  has  been  famous  as  a 
mission  preacher  for  years,  both  before 
he  entered  the  Unitarian  fellowship  and 
subsequently.  A  year  ago,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Laymen's  League,  he 
conducted  a  two- weeks'  series  of  pro- 
tracted meetings  in  St.  Louis  with  such 
success  that  the  League  invited  him  to 
become  its  first  missionary  to  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  After  giving  the  invita- 
tion careful  consideration  Dr.  Sullivan 
accepted  and  resigned  his  ministry  in 
All  Souls  Church,  the  oldest  Unitarian 
society  in  New  York  City. 

Since  then  he  has  conducted  missions 
in  Baltimore  and  Concord,  N.  H.  In 
Baltimore  he  carried  the  Unitarian  mes- 
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sage  to  the  i)arisli  in  which  William 
Ellery  Channing  preached  the  famous 
sermon  in  1819  which  united  the  Uni- 
tarians of  America  on  a  platform  which 
was  embraced  within  a  year  by  more 
than  one  hundi-ed  parishes.  In  Bur- 
lington Dr.  Sullivan  began  a  new  year 
of  intensive  missionary  effort.  This  it- 
inerary included  Montreal,  !*ortland, 
Me.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  JUiff'alo,  N.  Y., 
Detroit,  Dallas,  Texas,  Omaha  and  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  and  Louisville,  Ky. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
Laymen's  League  to  lay  down  the  foun- 
dations for  its  continent-wide  mission- 
ary program.  Dr.  Sullivan  applied  to 
the  entire  country  his  prediction  that 
unless  the  present  ominous  decline  in 
church  membership  and  attendance  was 
halted  the  Protestant  church  member- 
ship of  Greater  New  York  in  thirty 
3^ears  would  not  be  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  metropo- 
lis. 

"The  Unitarian  Laymen's  League," 
he  says,  "wishes  to  further  the  mission- 
ary work  already  carried  on  by  our 
churches  and  administrative  officers,  and 
has  decided  upon  a  plan  of  systematic 
mission  activity  for  the  invigorating  of 
our  own  congregations  and  the  publish- 
ing of  our  free  faith  to  such  as  do  not 
know  it,  but  greatly  need  it. 

"This  is  a  decision  of  immense  im- 
portance. It  not  only  means  that  the 
laymen  of  the  League  are  filled  with 
earnestness  and  zeal ;  we  knew  that  be- 
fore. It  means,  moreover,  that  these 
far-sighted  men  have  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  historic  day  we  are 
living  in,  and  perceive  what  spiritual 
opportunity  and  what  spiritual  dangers 
confront  us.  They  see  the  uncertainty 
and  confusion  into  which  the  venerable 
creeds  of  Christendom  have  fallen.  They 
observe  the  multitudes  who  are  depart- 
ing from  the  churches  committed  to 
these  creeds. 

"They  look  upon  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  discover  in  many  parts  of 
it,  especially  in  the  cities,  a  secession 
from  organized  Christianity.  They  are 
impressed  with  the  possibility  that  this 
nation  will  abandon  Christianity,  and 
accurately  estimate  the  cost  of  such   a 


disaster  in  spiritual  impoverishment  and 
irioral  danger." 

\)r.  Sullivan  is  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, l^'or  many  years  he  has  divided 
his  time  between  work  in  his  own  par- 
ish and  the  larger  field  throughout  the 
country.  Ilis  missionary  journeys  have 
taken  him  into  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  many  provinces  in  Canada. 
He  has  had  almost  as  many  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  in  theological 
schools  of  American  universities  as  he 
has  had  of  preaching.  Dr.  Sullivan  w^as 
chosen  to  represent  America  in  the  in- 
ternational tribute  paid  to  Pere  Hya- 
cinthe,  the  greatest  French  preacher  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  That  was  in 
France  in  1913,  and  a  month  later  he 
spoke  in  Florence,  Italy,  beside  the 
grave  of  Theodore  Parker,  one  of  the 
pioneer  Unitarian  ministers  of  America. 

His  leaving  All  Souls  in  New  York 
City  means  that  for  the  fourth  time 
since  this  parish  was  organized  in  1819 
it  seeks  a  new  spiritual  leader.  Many 
men  of  international  fame  have  wor- 
shiped there,  including  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Henry  Bergh,  founder  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals;  Peter  Cooper,  phil- 
anthropist and  founder  of  Cooper 
Union ;  George  F.  Baker,  banker  and 
philanthropist  of  today;  and  Charles  H. 
Strong,  president  of  the  Unitarian  Lay- 
men's League. 

This  Laymen's  League,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America,  is  less  than  four  years 
old,  but  in  that  time  it  has  furnished 
the  impetus  for  the  greatest  financial, 
religious  and  educational  campaign  in 
Unitarian  churches  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  known  in  almost  a 
century.  From  a  handful  of  founders, 
who  formal^  organized  on  April  11, 
1919,  the  Unitarian  Laymen's  League 
now  counts  12,858  members  in  277  chap- 
ters, covering  thirty-six  states,  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia,   and   Canada. 

The  League  has  organized  a  mission 
staff,  with  Kenneth  McDougall  of  New 
York  City  as  secretary.  Wellington 
Smith  of  Boston,  a  baritone  of  note  in 
the  east,  is  the  precentor,  in  charge  of 
the  music  at  all  mission  meetings.  Mrs. 
Sullivan  accompanies  the  party. 
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Horace  D.  Westwood,  D.  D. 


Augustus  P.  Eeccord,  D.  D. 


Rev.  Horace  D.  Westwood,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  England  and  graduated  from 
the  Primitive  Methodist  College  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  After  a  brief  period 
of  teaching  and  preaching,  he  emigrated 
to  Ontario  and  took  charge  of  a  parish 
at  Pelee  Island.  He  later  conducted 
successful  missionary  meetings  among 
the  lumbermen  of  Northern  Michigan. 
He  took  advanced  studies  at  the  North- 
western University,  and  became  so  un- 
settled in  his  theological  belief  that  his 
connection  with  the  Methodist  ministry 
ceased. 

Meadville  Theological  School,  Penna., 
opened  its  doors  to  Mr.  Westwood,  and 
there  he  remained  until  called  back  to 
Chicago  to  lead  an  independent  move- 
ment. He  continued  his  studies  in  the 
divinity  school  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  until  1910,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  tjnitarian  Church  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Three  years  later 
he  went  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  as  minis- 
ter of  All  Souls'  Church. 

For  seven  years  Mr.  Westwood  served 
this  church,  was  secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Unitarian  Association,  traveled 
widely  among  the  Unitarian  churches  of 


Western  Canada,  and  achieved  fame  as 
a  forum  speaker.  For  a  time  he  was 
editorial  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Welfare  League,  and  wrote  weekly  edi- 
torials for  a  chain  of  newspapers.  As 
chairman  of  the  community  program 
committee  of  the  Social  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  Manitoba  he  directed  the  setting 
up  of  community  centers  throughout 
the  entire  province.  He  was  for  five 
years  ministerial  delegate  to  the  central 
labor  body  of  Winnipeg.  During  the 
Great  War  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission. 

In  recognition  of  his  work  in  the 
Canadian  West  the  trustees  of  Lombard 
College,  Illinois,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  Dr.  Westwood  was 
called  to  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
in  Toledo  in  1919.  So  great  has  been 
his  influence  in  that  city  in  various 
branches  of  religious,  social  and  civic 
activity  that  work  was  begun  in  the  fall 
of  1922  on  an  expensive  new  church  edi- 
fice and  community  center,  designed  to 
render  the  largest  possible  measure  of 
service  to  Toledo. 

The  Rev.  Augustus  P.  Reccord,  D.  D., 
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Wellington  Smith 


Charles  H.  Strong 


has  been  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  fourth 
city  of  the  United  States,  since  1919. 
His  honorary  degree  was  conferred  last 
June  by  his  alma  mater,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, in  recognition  of  the  conspicu- 
ous results  of  his  ministry  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Michigan. 

Following  his  graduation  at  Brown 
Dr.  Reccord  entered  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  Subsequently  he  held  pastor- 
ates in  Chelsea,  Cambridge  and  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  in  Newport,  R.  I.  Be- 
fore going  to  Detroit  he  was  minister 
of  the  City  of  the  Unity,  Springfield, 
for  fourteen  years.  In  this  city  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Associated  Charities  and  the 
Rotary  Club.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
housing  committee,  a  member  of  the 
commission  which  drafted  the  present 
Springfield  building  code,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  two  successive  charter  revision 
committees. 

In  addition  to  serving  churches  and 
communities  Dr.  Reccord  has  been  act- 
ive in  the  councils  of  the  Unitarian 
fellowship  at  large,  formerly  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 


tion, and  at  present  as  a  director  of 
the  Sunday  School  Society.  Amon^ 
other  tracts  and  pamphlets  Dr.  Rec- 
cord is  the  author  of  "Who  Are  the 
Unitarians?"  This  volume  has  com- 
manded wide  circulation  and  to  many 
has  been  an  introduction  to  Unitarian 
principles  of  thought  and  practice. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1908,  Dr.  Rec- 
cord came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  as  Bill- 
ings Lecturer,  speaking  in  Unitarian 
churches  from  San  Diego  to  Belling- 
liam.  Wash.,  and  also  delivering  power- 
ful addresses  at  the  Theological  School 
in  Berkeley.  From  his  remarkable  ver- 
satility Dr.  Reccord  places  his  greatest 
emphasis  upon  social  and  religious 
themes.  The  willingness  of  men  like 
Dr.  Reccord  to  cooperate  with  the  Uni- 
tarian Laymen's  League  is  convincing 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  program 
of  the  laymen  and  holds  out  large 
promise  for  the  achievement  of  the  re- 
ligious and  educational  features  of  that 
program. 

Wellington  Smith  was  born  in  Marl- 
borough, Massachusetts,  and  received  his 
musical   education  under  the  best   pri- 
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vate  teachers  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
such  as  Gwilym  Miles,  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer  and  others. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Smith 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Spencer  S.  Wood,  commandant  of 
the  First  Naval  District,  as  a  civilian 
aide  in  charge  of  all  musical  entertain- 
ments in  the  district  comprising  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
As  a  song  leader  and  director  of  other 
such  leaders,  ]\Ir.  Smith  achieved  dis- 
tinct success  by  reason  of  his  natural 
musical  abilities,  his  inherent  '' singing 
instinct,"  and  his  persuasive  personal- 
ity. 

A  baritone  soloist  of  note,  Mr.  Smith 
has  won  the  highest  praise  in  engage- 
inents  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, Cecilia  Society,  and  People's 
Choral  Union  of  Boston,  and  in  note- 
worthy recitals  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  east. 

Mr.  Smith  is  now  permanently  en- 
gaged as  the  precentor,  or  song  leader, 
of  the  preaching  missions  being  con- 
ducted, the  country  over,  'by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Sullivan  and  his  colleague,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Unitarian  Lay- 
men's League  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  various  Unitarian  churches.  The  suc- 
cess thus  far  attained  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
this  capacity  is  an  ample  guarantee  of 
his  ability.  Under  his  persuasive  lead- 
ership the  audiences  find  an  unexpected 
pleasure  in  joining  whole-heartedly  in 
the  singing,  and  this  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  mission  services  causes  a 
satisfaction,  an  enthusiasm,  seldom  ex- 
perienced and  long  to  be  remembered. 

Charles  H.  Strong,  president  of  the 
Unitarian  Tjaymen  's  League,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Strong,  Mellen, 
Bean  &  Duncombe  of  New  York  City. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  and  at  the 
Commencement  of  1922  received  from 
President  A.  Laurence  Lowell  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  ''for  conspicu- 
ous devotion  to  the  public  service." 

In  1897  Mr.  Strong  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  five,  of  which  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University,  was  another  member,  that 
founded  tlie  Citizen's  Union,  a  great 
non-partisan  political  organization,  and 


subsequently  was  chairman  of  the  New 
Your  County  Committee  of  the  Union. 
From  1902  to  1912  Mr.  Strong  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  New  York  Training  School  for 
Girls,  by  appointment  of  successive 
governors  of  the  state. 

From  1907  to  1909  he  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  City  Charter  Revision 
Committee,  appointed  by  Governor 
Charles  E.  Hughes.  Mr.  Strong  was 
president  of  the  City  Club  of  New 
York  from  1909  to  1914.  The  follow- 
ing year  Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman 
named  him  the  commissioner  to  investi- 
gate and  suggest  revision  of  the  Chari- 
ties Law.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
counsel  to  the  special  commissioner  of 
the  State  Department,  named  to  inves- 
tigate charges  against  James  M.  Sulli- 
van, United  States  Minister  to  Santo 
Domingo. 

In  1919  Mr.  Strong  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Committee 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Since 
1917  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  since  1919  president  of  the 
Unitarian  Laymen's  League,  which  has 
a  menibership  of  13,242,  in  278  chap- 
ters throughout  the  LTnited  States  and 
Canada. 

As  we  go  to  press  a  Unitarian 
Preaching  Mission  is  being  held  at  De- 
troit, Mich.  Dr.  Sullivan  is  conducting 
this  mission,  having  as  his  collegue. 
Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight,  of  Boston. 

We  learn  from  Worcester,  Mass,  the 
following  interesting  and  inspiring  in- 
formation : 

''Mr.  Sullivan  has  come  and  gone. 
All  of  us  who  heard  him  were  moved, 
not  superficially  or  in  the  ways  of  con- 
troversy, but  deeply,  in  the  ways  of 
the  spirit.  It  is  for  us  now  to  cultivate 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  Our  church 
set  a  new  high  record  for  the  Laymen's 
IMission.  Despite  New  England  bliz- 
zards, 3,835  people  attended  the  seven 
meetings  whereat  they  surely  felt  the 
strength,  the  power  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Unitarian  faith.  All  who  came  will 
know  henceforth  that  here  stands  a 
church  dedicated  to  freedom  and  truth 
and  worship,  wherein  all  seekers  after 
the  Living  God  are  welcomed  to  fellow- 
ship." 
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The  Third  Oaiiipaif>n 

Ethel  Shaull 

(Abstract,    of    address    at    Palo     Alto   Church, 
Jan.  21,  1913.) 

Pres.  Meicklejohn  of  Amherst  says: 

*'I  think  the  one  outstanding  fact 
about  the  younger  generation,  is  that 
the  older  generation  has  made  it." 
Whatever  and  whoever  these  young  peo- 
ple are,  who  sometimes  baffle,  sometimes 
delight,  and  sometimes  surprise,  the 
older  generation,  these  young  people 
whom  some  regard  as  problems,  and 
others,  as  the  solvers  of  problems,, 
whoever  and  whatever  they  are,  it  is  the 
older  generation  who  gave  them  birth, 
gave  them  their  training,  gave  them  the 
social  order  which  has  shaped  them  and 
made  them  what  they  are. 

Is  the  older  generation,  now  that  it 
has  created  them  and  brought  them  thus 
far  along  the  road  to  full  being,  going 
to  sit  back  with  a  contented  smile,  pat 
itself  upon  the  shoulder  and  say,  ''Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  parent  ? "  Is 
it  going  to  cast  these  fledgings  which  it 
has  created  off  into  the  vast  conglomera- 
tion of  religious  beliefs  good,  bad  and  in- 
different, which  generations  of  forbears 
have  left  behind  them,  with  no  attempt 
to  show  them  what  is  good,  and  what  is 
less  good?  Does  its  responsibility  end 
when  it  has  provided  for  the  biological 
needs  of  its  offspring? 

Last  Sunday  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  national  Unitarian  campaign  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  People's  Re- 
ligious Union,  a  campaign  for  activity 
on  the  part  of  unaffiliated  young  people. 
This  campaign  is  the  third  step  in  an 
effort  to  vitalize  our  liberal  church,  and 
it  is  the  result  of  the  recognition  by  the 
whole  denomination  that  in  the  spirit 
of  youth,  with  its  divine  curiosity  and 
discontent,  lies  the  hope  of  the  continued 
rejuvenation  and  progress  of  the  church. 

If  there  is  anything  in  religious  belief, 
any  joy,  any  self-realization  or  good,  it 
is  the  obligation  of  the  present  genera- 
tion to  finish  the  work  which  they  have 
undertaken  in  creating  the  younger  gen- 
eration and  give  them  that  good,  to  make 
straight  the  paths  of  their  own  religious 
thought  before  the  feet  of  their  children 
that  they,  too,  may  enter  in  and  expe- 


rience its  beauty.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  older  generation  simply  hand  over 
the  keys  to  a  time-worn  edifice  of  relig- 
ious ideas,  for  their  children  will  not  be 
tein])te(l  to  enter  into  such  place.  If  the 
church  is  to  make  good  in  its  young  peo- 
ple's campaign,  if  it  is  to  attract  perfect- 
ly honest  students  whose  intellectual  in- 
tegrity will  not  permit  them  to  subscribe 
to  what  their  reason  condemns,  then  the 
(church  must  first  make  very  certain  that 
it,  itself,  has  faced  the  world  as  it  is  and 
has  been  perfectly  honest  in  formulating 
its  own  beliefs.  It  must  face  the  discov- 
eries and  facts  of  science  unafraid.  It 
must  not  lay  its  claim  to  greatness  on  the 
working  of  miracles  or  the  setting  aside 
of  natural  laws;  it  must  be  bigger  than 
creed,  bigger  than  tradition,  bigger  than 
prejudice,  and  it  need  not  be  afraid  of 
losing  this  in  seeking  after  truth.  *  *  * 
We  do  not  cheapen  ourselves  by  casting 
off  the  beliefs  of  yesterday.  It  is  but  the 
law  of  progress  that  that  which  serves 
today  must  become  the  foundation  upon 
which  we  rise  to  the  higher  beliefs  of  to- 
day. Or  when  the  campaign  upon  which 
we  are  centering  asks  that  we  rejuvenate 
the  ways  of  our  thought  Avith  a  perfectly" 
fearless  hand  that  they  may  be  attractive 
to  the  young  and  virile  men  and  women 
who  see  them  shorn  of  all  those  associa- 
tions that  endear  them  to  us,  it  is  not 
asking  that  we  become  worldly  or  sordid, 
it  is  only  asking  that  we  shift  our  gaze 
to  the  more  noble  things  than  those  which 
only  yesterday  pleased  us  so  well.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  fearless  think- 
ing if  we  are  to  attract  fearless  and 
thinking  youth,  and  we  must  attract 
them,  for  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  church. 


God's  Flower 

The  Cross  is  but  an  idol 
Carved   by  man   from   stone   or   wood. 
An    emblem — like    the    heathen    god — 
That  has  done  more  harm  than  good. 
Note    its    blank    and    gloomy    outline 
As  it  towers  above  some  kirk, 
Does   it   speak   to  you   Divinely? 
Does  it  look  like  God's  great  work? 
But   the  meek  and  lowly  flower 
Kissed  by  the  morning   dew, 
Seems  to  speak  to  you  Divinely, 
Seems  to  smile  to  welcome  you. 

M,  A.  BENTON. 
Long   Beach,   Calif. 
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Death  of 
Mrs.  Fanny  C.  Houghton 

On  January  22d  at  her  home  in  the 
Cambridge  Apartment,  Berkeley.  Mrs. 
Fanny  C.  Houghton  closed  her  earthly 
pilgrimage.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Cornelius  B.  Houghton  who  died  twen- 
vty  years  ago  in  Benicia,  where  he 
was  promjinent  in  business  and  public 
life.  Mrs.  Houghton  has  lived  in 
Berkeley  for  many  years  and  has  been 
active  in  all  the  activities  of  the  Berke- 
ley church  in  which  she  was  deeply  in- 
terested. 

In  memory  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Houghton  endowed  a  scholarship  at 
the  University  of  California  and  later 
in  memory  of  her  mother,  she  made  a 
similar  endownment.  To  commemorate 
the  memory  of  her  sister-in-law,  Eliza 
Houghton,  Mrs.  Houghton  established  a 
scholarship  at  the  San  Jose  Teachers 
College. 

She  was  a  generous  supporter  of 
many  good  causes,  and  her  fine  woman- 
ly character,  patient  endurance  and 
cheerful  kindness  endeared  her  to  a 
wide  circle  of  friends. 


Death  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lemmon 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Sara  Allen 
Plummer  Lemmon,  widow  of  Professor 
John  G.  Lemimon,  recalls  to  memory  two 
savants  and  public-spirited  citizens  who 
rendered  valuable  services  to  natural  sci- 
ence and  the  higher  educational  and 
social  interests  of  Oakland  and  the  State 
of  California. 

Mrs.  Lemmon  was  of  New  England 
origin.  In  1880  she  married  Prof.  Lem- 
mon, a  man  of  eminent  botanical  and 
general  scientific  attainments.  Together 
they  botanically  explored  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia, 
greatly  adding  to  the  existing  knowledge 
of  the  forests  and  fields  of  California  and 
its  sister  states.  Mrs.  Lemmon  shared 
in  the  fatigues,  exposures  and  toils  of 
these  scientific  journeys.  Her  artistic 
gifts  preserved  and  enriched  the  results 
of  their  explorations. 

Later  on,  in  1887-91,  she  rendered  val- 
uable service,  through  ilhi.strated  books 
devoted  to  forestrv,  was  chairman  of  the 


committee  on  forestry  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  in 
other  ways  promoted  the  interests  of 
her  science. 

Prof.  Lemmon  and  his  wife  founded 
a  permanent  home  on  Telegraph  avenue, 
Oakland,  which  became  a  center  of  pub- 
lic and  social  activities  and  gracious  hos- 
pitalities. Several  books  of  value,  ''Ma- 
rine Algae  of  the  West,"  ''Western 
Ferns,"  "How  to  Tell  the  Trees," 
Record  of  Red  Cross  Work  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,"  told  the  story  of  her  literary 
activities. 

Mrs.  Lemmon  was  especially  devoted 
to  local  institutions,  the  Ebell  club,  the 
Red  Cross  work,  the  Unitarian  Society, 
the  Women's  Press  Association,  etc. 
Largely  through  her  efforts  the  poppy 
was  chosen  as  the  state  flower.  In  1910 
she  made  an  extended  journey  to  Eu- 
rope. Since  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  her  own  loss  of  health  she  had  lived 
a  secluded  life. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  January  17. 
Rev.  Clarence  Reed  conducted  the  serv- 
ice, and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  her  for- 
mer pastor,  offered  prayer. 


Southern  California  Associate 
Alliance 

The  Associate  Alliance  of  Southern 
California  held  its  third  annual  meeting 
with  the  Los  Angeles  branch,  January 
11th.  Over  100  delegates  were  present, 
as  well  as  guests  from  Iowa,  New  York, 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts. 

The  executive  board  met  at  11  a.  m. 
Following  luncheon,  the  delegates  were 
greeted  by  Mrs.  Brewer,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  branch ;  Dr.  Abbie  Fox  Roo- 
ney  (director  1913-1919),  Miss  Harriet 
Spalding  (director  1919),  and  Miss  A.  R. 
Griffith  (vice-president  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  1909-1910). 

Santa  Barbara  and  Redlands,  although 
not  represented  by  delegates,  sent  inter- 
esting reports.  The  work  of  other 
branches  of  the  Association  was  graphi- 
cally described  by  Mrs.  Struthers,  Long 
Beach;  Mrs.  Inglis,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Mersereau,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  Rider,  San- 
ta Ana;  and  Miss  Bowler,  Pomona.  Al- 
though each  report  deserved  and  re- 
ceived close  attention,  that  by  Miss  Bow- 
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ler  of  Pomona  was  especially  applauded. 
It  was  interesting,  witty  and  written  in 
really  good  poetical  form. 

Report  of  Pomona  Alliance 

''A  report  is  expected  of  Pomona  Alliance,** 
Is  the  request  which  urges  compliance, 
But  of  making  reports  I  am  so  tired 
From  my  job  just  now  I'd  like  to  be  fired. 

So  just  this  once  I'll  try  a  rhyme 

Sure  that  for  doing  it  I  '11  get  my  time. 

"For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 

The  saddest  are  '  poets  who  might  have  been.  *  ' ' 

So  now  I  '11  dip  my  pen  in  ink 
While  Alliance  news  I  try  to  think. 
Of  meetings  this  year  we've  had  twenty, 
Of  work  and  study  we've  had  plenty. 

Sometimes  at  meetings  we've  had  seven, 
And  once  we  had  by  count,  eleven; 
We  have  in  all  a  lucky  number, 
Thirteen  for  long  we  've  prospered  under. 

We  've  studied  this  year  more  than  ever 
How  to  keep  our  church  together. 
Rough  waters  threatened  our  bark  to  sink 
And  we  must  rescue  from  the  brink. 

Street  paving  bills  were  mighty  rocks 
Which  gave  our  ship  some  heavy  shocks. 
Heavy  rains  made  our  church  aquatic. 
While  bats  roamed  at  will  up  in  the  attic. 

From  overhead  there  fell  more  plaster. 
Adding  dirt  to  dirt,  and  fresh  disaster 
To  that  which  came  with  last  year's  smudge 
And  tried  our  temper,  as  you  may  judge. 

Money,  we've  earned  by  the  usual  ways 
Of  rummage  sales  and  cooked  food  days. 
Two  hundred  dollars  and  several  more 
W^e've  raised  and  spent  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Sometimes  we  've  been  almost  discouraged, — 
Enough  for  a  quorum  could  scarce  be  furnished. 
But  always  when  we've  been  at  our  wit's  end 
Something  has  happened  which  semed  like  'God- 
send. 

Sometimes  it  is  that  a  friend  will  come 

To  cheer  us  and  help  us  to  feel  more  gladsome. 

And  hearten  us  all  for  fresh  endeavor. 

One  such  just  now  lays  claim  to  loving  favor. 

We  hope  you  have  noted  our  fine  quartet 
Who  furnish  music  we  can't  forget; 
Nor  yet  the  one  whose  zeal  and  devotion 
Has  been  able  to  put  the  thing  in  motion. 

And  so  through  storm  and  shine  we've  sailed — 
Though  small  and  frail  our  craft,  we  have  not 

failed. 
So  gladly  we  greet  this  happy  New  Year 
And  face  its  struggles  without  fear. 

— Mary  T.  Bowler. 
Pomona,  Cal.,  Jan.  11,  1923. 


At  1:45  Mrs.  S.  T.  Luce  of  Long 
Beach,  president  of  the  Associate  Alli- 
ance, introduced  Rev.  0.  J.  Fairfield  of 
Long  Beach,  who  conducted  the  short 
devotional  service.  Following  the  secre- 
tary's report  and  preceding  his  own  en- 
couraging report,  Mr.  Wetherell  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Mrs.  Lucia  Clapp 
Noyes.  The  Associate  Alliance,  rising 
on  a  vote  of  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
Alliance,  remained  standing  a  moment 
in  silence  as  a  token  of  love  and  respect 
for  Mrs.  Noyes.  Mr.  Wetherell  closed 
his  remarks  with  a  notice  of  the  mission 
in  Los  Angeles — Feb.  18th  to  Mar.  4th 
— and  of  the  forthcoming  ''Handbook 
of  Information  About  Pacific  Coast 
Churches."  Mrs.  Mersereau  spoke  en- 
tertainingly of  her  recent  visit  to  na- 
tional headquarters. 

Rev.  Cora  V.  Lambert  of  Hinsdale, 
111.,  discussed  Alliance  problems  from 
the  unusual  dual  viewpoint  of  one  who 
is  at  once  a  minister  and  an  Alliance 
member. 

After  a  pleasing  interlude  of  songs  by 
iMrs.  Robert  Richert  of  Los  Angeles,  Rev. 
Bradford  Leavitt  of  Pasadena  gave  the 
address  of  the  afternoon  in  a  scholarly 
and  convincing  manner.  "With  numerous 
quotations  from  authorities  eminent  in 
their  powers  of  observation  and  deduc- 
tion, Mr.  Leavitt  spoke  of  the  crisis 
through  which  the  white  race  seems 
about  to  pass,  and  of  the  various  dis- 
integrating influences  at  w^ork  on  our 
own  body  politic. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  As- 
sociate Alliance  of  Southern  California 
for  1923-1924  were  announced:  Mrs. 
Swinington  of  Pasadena,  president, 
Mrs.  Luce  of  Long  Beach,  secretary- 
treasurer.     The  meeting  ad,journed. 


The  Blessedness  of  Work 
Upon  our  bended  knees  thank  God  for  Work, 
Work,  once  man's  penance,  now  his  high  reward ; 
For  work  to  do  and  strength  to  do  the  work 
We  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

Some  toil  for  love,  and  some  for  simple  greed; 
Some    reap    (and    harvest)    past    their    utmost 

need ; 
More  in  their  less  find  truer  happiness; 
All  find  in  work  relief  from  bitterness. 

None  so  forlorn  as  he  that  hath  no  work; 
None  so  abject  as  he  that  work  doth  shirk ; 
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Installation  of  Gordon  Kent 

On  January  18th  the  Alameda  church 
held  its  annual  meeting  and  church  din- 
ner. The  tables  had  been  bountifully 
set  for  a  large  gathering  and  it  was 
disclosed  very  soon  that  no  mistake  had 
been  made  in  the  way  of  preparation. 
The  stand-bys  were  all  there  and  an  en- 
couraging number  of  new  faces.  There 
were  old  and  young  and  many  kindly 
visitors  from  the  round-the-bay  churches. 
Mr.  Rattray  presided  with  abundant  wit 
and  good  nature  and  there  seemed  a  real 
awakening,  A  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  calling  Mr.  Gordon  Kent.  The 
society  voted  unanimously  to  sustain  the 
report.  Mr.  Kent  was  then  called  on  and 
very  gladly  accepted  the  call.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  his  weekly  congre- 
gations would  some  time  equal  the  an- 
nual gatherings. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  upon 
report  of  the  nominating  comjnittee  con- 
tained a  number  of  new  names. 

Mr.  Onthank  made  a  fine  report  on 
behalf  of  the  church  school,  which  was 
growing  and  hopeful. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  all 
repaired  to  the  church  auditorium  and 
Mr.  Kent  was  ordained  and  installed, 
Dr.  Wilbur,  Rev.  Clarence  Reed,  Prof. 
W.  S.  Morgan  and  Oarl  B.  Wetherell 
taking  part.  Mr.  Kent  spoke  at  consider- 
able length,  very  easily  and  in  a  spirit 
of  earnest  determination.  He  is  still  pur- 
suing an  advanced  course  of  studies  at 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry. 


The  Lord  of  Might 

For  work  to  do  and  strength  to  do  the  work, 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord. 
For  still  the  Lord  is  Lord  of  might, 
In  deeds,  in  deeds,  he  takes  delight, 
The  plough,  the  spear,  the  laden  barks, 
The  fields,  the  founded  city  marks. 
He  marks  the  smiler  of  the  streets, 
The  singer  upon  garden  seats; 
He  sees  the  climber  in  the  rocks, 
To  him  the  sheepfold  folds  his  flocks. 

Those  he  approves  that  ply  the  trade, 
That  rock  the  child,  that  wed  the  maid, 
That  with  weak  virtues,  weaker  hands. 
Sow  gladness  on  the  peopled  lands, 
And  still  with  laughter,  song,  and  shout. 
Spin  the  great  wheel  of  earth  about. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 


Sunday  School  Institutes 

I.  Los  Angeles.  First  Unitarian 
Church,  925  South  Flower  Street.  April 
19-25,  inclusive. 

Three  Courses,  six  lectures  each. 

1.  Professor  Hugh  Hartshorne,  De- 
partment of  Religious  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  Sub- 
ject: ''On  Learning  Religion."  (1) 
Our  Physical  Heritage;  The  Autonomic 
Man ;  ( 2 )  Our  Remaking  Human  Na- 
ture; The  Laws  of  Learning.  (4) 
Achieving  Character;  The  Nature  of 
Personality.  (5)  Conditions  of  Learn- 
ing Religion;  The  Home  and  the  Com- 
munity. (6)  Conditions  of  Learning 
Religion;  The  Reconstruction  of  the 
Church  School. 

2.  Rev.  G.  Bromley  Oxman,  Church 
of  All  Nations,  Los  Angeles.  Subject : 
''Social  Applications  of  Religion." 

3.  Rev  Florence  Buck,  D.  D.  of 
Boston  Department  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, American  Unitarian  Association. 
"Bible  Drama  and  Church  Pageant- 
ry." (1)  The  Church  and  Religious 
Drama;  (2)  Symbolic  Services;  (3) 
Pageants  for  the  Church  Festivals;  (4) 
Teachins?  bv  the  Dramatic  i\Iethod;  (5) 
Bible  Plays  for  Children;  (6)  Bible 
Drama  for  Young  People. 

Special  lectures  and  conferences  to 
be  announced. 

II.  Berkeley.     First     Unitarian 
Church,    Bancroft   Way   and   Dana   St. 
and  Pacific  Unitarian  School,  2400  All- 
ston  Way,  April  26-]\Iay  2,  inclusive. 
Three  Courses,  Six  Lectures  each : 

(l)Prof.  Chas.  E.  Rugh,  Dept.  of  Ed- 
ucation, Univ.  of  Calif.  (2)  Dr.  Flor- 
ence Buck,  (see  above).  (3)  To  be  an- 
nounced. 

III.  Seattle.  University  Unitarian 
Church,  4557  16th  Ave.  N.  E.,  May  6- 
12  inclusive. 

Three  Courses,  Six  Lectures  each. 

Special  conferences  and  lectures  to 
be  announced  in  March  number  of  The 
Pacific  Unitarian. 


Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 
J.  Eussell  Lowell. 
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Los  Angeles  Prepares 

At  Los  Angeles  everybody  seems  to 
be  sharing  the  preparatory  work  neces- 
sary to  assure  a  successful  mission 
there.  We  find  in  a  recent  church  cal- 
endar, the  following: 

Pre-Mission  Sermons.  —  Beginning 
January  21,  Mr.  Backus  will  deliver  a 
series  of  four  sermons  intended  especial- 
ly to  prepare  our  own  members  for  the 
Sullivan  Mission  which  begins  Feb.  18th. 
The  dates  and  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Jan.  21.    "  Man 's  Deepest  Thirst. ' ' 

Jan.  28.    ''Religion  and  Citizenship." 

Feb.  4.  ''The  Unitarian  Vantage 
C4round." 

Feb.    11.      "The   Missionary   Spirit." 

Discontinue  Friday  Socials. — At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Unity  Club  it  was  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  Friday  evening  socials  un- 
til after  the  Sullivan  Mission  so  that 
the  members  might  be  free  to  give  their 
time  to  the  work  required  for  this 
event. 

The  Dictionary  Speaks. — Some  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  the  name  "Mission" 
which  is  given  to  the  meetings  that  Dr. 
Sullivan  is  to  conduct  in  our  church. 
The  official  name  is  "The  Unitarian 
Preaching  IMission."  The  following 
definition  of  "Mission"  as  here  used 
is  taken  from  Webster:  "Mission — A 
course  of  sermons  and  services  at  a  par- 
ticular place  and  time  for  the  special 
purpose  of  quickening  the  faith  and 
zeal  of  Christians,  and  of  converting 
unbelievers. 

The  Mission  Secretary,  Mr.  McDou- 
gall,  will  reach  Los  Angeles  about  Feb. 
10  and  will  speak  from  the  First 
Church  pulpit  on  Sunday,  Feb.  11. 
During  the  week  a  supper  meeting  for 
all  committee  members  will  be  held 
when  final  instructions  will  be  given. 
What  an  experience  and  valuable  train- 
ing all  this  is  for  Unitarians. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  will  come  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  Mission.  The  usual 
supper  will  be  held  to  which  will  be  in- 
vited as  many  men  as  possible  who  have 
attended  the  Mission  meetings  and  who 
have  shown  any  interest  in  the  church 
and  the  principles  for  which  it  stands. 


Strike  while  the  iron's  hot! 

The  personnel  of  the  various  com- 
mittees for  the  Los  Angeles  IVIission  as 
constituted  to  date  follows: 

Advisory:  Chairman,  P.  B.  D'Orr; 
Vice  Chairman,  D.  C.  Ross;  Prof.  B. 
N.  Allen ;  Messrs.  A.  V.  Andrews ;  Wm. 
Baurhyte ;  II.  M.  Binford,  II.  B.  Brack- 
ett,  supt.  of  Church  School ;  Henry 
Clark,  Geo.  A.  Cortelyou,  Robert  E. 
Puffer,  Pres.  Local  Y.  P.  R.  U;  Thomas 
Pascoe,  W.  H.  Pierce,  G.  H.  Shellen- 
berger,  Treasurer  of  Chapter;  R.  W. 
Snell,  H.  W.  Techentin,  President  of 
Chapter;  Drs.  F.  D.  Bullard,  W.  H. 
Fox,  Judge  N.  P.  Conrey,  Judge  F.  H. 
Taft,  and  Madames  J.  B.  Baker,  Marie 
Brandt,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Brewer,  President 
Alliance  Branch;  Geo.  W.  Grimes,  Geo. 
D.  Rowan,  Harriet  R.  Spaulding, 
Church  Secretary;  E.  A.  Tufts,  Dr. 
Abby,  F.  Rooney,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  Back- 
us. 

Attendance  :  C.  T.  Hockmeyer,  chair- 
man; D.  C.  Ross,  vice  chairman. 

Hospitality :  Henry  Clark,  chairman  ; 
IMrs.  Wm.  Baurhyte,  vice  chairman. 

Ushers :  H.  M.  Binford,  chairman ; 
W.  H.  Fox,  M.  D.,  vice  chairman. 

Publicity:  W.  W.  Gardner,  chair- 
man ;  W.  H.  Pierce,  vice  chairman. 

Follow-up:  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fox,  chair- 
man ;  Miss  H.  R.  Spaulding,  vice  chair- 
man. 

Decorations:    Mrs.  A.  ^S.  Naudain. 

]\Iembership  of  all  the  above  commit- 
tees, except  advisory,  have  been  practi- 
cally completed,  but  space  does  not  al- 
low full  list  here. 

It  is  announced  that  ]\Ir.  Nichols, 
president  of  the  Buffalo  N.  Y.  Chapter 
will  be  in  Los  Angeles  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Mission.  He  has  kindly  offered 
to  assist  in  every  way  possible.  His  ser- 
vices will  be  highly  valued  as  a  most 
successful  IMission  has  recently  been 
held  in  Buffalo  while  perhaps  having 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  forthcoming 
Mission,  it  is  good  to  report  that  the 
Every  Member  Canvass  being  carried 
on  by  the  Los  Angeles  church  for  the 
first  time  has  already  proved  a  great 
success.  The  latest  calendar  shows  well 
over  $8,000  of  the  necessary  $10,000 
subscribed,  and  the  number  of  subscrib- 
ers increased  more  than  50  per  cent. 
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Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell 

The  past  month  has  been  the  season 
of  annual  meetings.  The  field  secretary 
has  attended  these  meetings  at  Los  An- 
geles, Pasadena,  Berkeley,  Sacramento, 
Alameda,  and  has  wired  greetings  to  an- 
nual meetings  held  at  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Diego,  Pom'ona  and  Portland.  He 
has  also  attended  the  winter  meetings 
of  the  Southern  California  Associate  Al- 
liance; the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  Berkeley  Chapters, 
and  addressed  a  general  church  meeting 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  Numerous  conferen- 
sce  were  held  preparatory  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Mission.  A  box  supper  confer- 
ence was  attended  in  connection  with 
preparation  for  the  winter  social,  of  the 
Northern  California  Federation  Y.  P. 
R.  U.  which  was  held  in  Palo  Alto  Jan. 
27.  The  field  secretary  has  addressed 
the  Oakland  School  and  has  preached  at 
San  Jose  and  Woodland.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  ordination  services  for  Mr. 
Kent  at  Alameda.  The  Channing  Club 
of  Berkeley  very  kindly  invited  the 
field  secretary  to  be  in  the  receiving 
line  at  the  club's  annual  reception  to 
her  students.  The  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  Directors 
was  attended  Jan.  12,  at  which  time 
further  progress  was  made  toward  in- 
corporating headquarters  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  conference. 

Church  Attendance 

The  ten  Unitarian  Churches  in  which 
the  men  attend  services  of  worship 
most  regularly  during  the  present  win- 
ter and  spring  are  to  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  one  lay  delegate  each  from 
their  chapters  to  the  1923  Anniversary 
Week  at  the  expense  of  the  Unitarian 
Laymen's  League. 

As  laiSt  year,  when  the  combined  at- 
tendance of  both  men  and  women  con- 
trolled the  selections,  the  churches  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  Class  A  in- 
cludes all  whose  previous  average  ex- 
ceeds 100;  Class  B  takes  in  those  from 
50  to  100;  and  Class  O,  all  whose  pre- 
vious average  is  less  than  50. 

Each  of  the  three  churches  in  these 
groups  which  records  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  gain  will  be  entitled  to  a  del- 
egate.     The   tenth    delegate    will    come 


from  the  chapter  in  the  church  which 
has  the  largest  average  attendance  by 
men. 

The  churches  reporting  the  best  re- 
cords for  November  and  December  are 
as  follows: 

Class  A. 

St.  Louis  (Unity,  Mo. ;  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  New  York  (West  Side,  N.  Y. ; 
Uxbridge,  Mass. ;  Marlboro,  MavSS. ;  Des 
Moines,  Iowa ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Class  B. 

Boston  (Bulfinch  Place),  Mass.;  Ban- 
gor, Me.;  Duluth,  Minn.;  Houlton,  Me.; 
Melrose,  Mass. ;  Evanston,  111. ;  West 
Roxbury,  Mas. 

Class  C. 

Winnipeg,  Canada ;  Dallas,  Texas ; 
Peabody,  Mass. ;  Hackensack,  N.  J. ; 
Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Ashby,  Mass. ;  Law- 
rence, Mass. ;  Ayer,  Mass. 

Largest  Average  Attendance. 

St.  Louis  (Unity),  Mo.;  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Cleveland. 

Of  the  278  chapters  of  the  Laymen's 
League,  178  are  reporting  church  at- 
tendance to  headquarters.  During  An- 
niversary Week  the  final  selections  will 
be  represented  at  a  round  table  dinner 
conference,  at  which  the  causes  of  in- 
creased attendance  will  be  noted  and 
suggestions  made  for  the  obtaining  of 
better  results  everywhere  next  year. 

''It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind," 
says  an  announcement  from  the  Unitar- 
ian Laymen's  League,  ''that  we  do  not 
desire,  or  approve  of,  a  contest  in  at- 
tendance between  the  churches,  nor  in 
the  form  of  a  'booster'  campaign!  We 
seek  vital  statistics  in  the  form  of  a 
careful,  accurate,  regular  record  of  ac- 
tual attendance,  and  such  healthy 
growth  as  genuine  interest  may  bring 
about." 

Let  our  Pacific  Coast  Chapters  rouse 
themselves  to  this  opportunity.  Show 
your  fine  colors,  men,  and  prove  to 
churches  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
we  can  share  in  this  healthy  growth. 

The  missionary  committee  appointed 
at  the  Northwestern  Section  Conference 
in  Vancouver  last  October  is  function- 
ing. Recentl}^  supplies  were  provided 
for  Victoria  and  other  supplies  and  ex- 
changes are  contemplated. 
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Young  People's  Oanipaign 

The  Spirit  of  Youth  in  the  Life  of 
the  Chureh    is  the  Hope  of  the    Wo  fid. 

The  third  Unitarian  campaign  follow- 
ing the  financial  and  membership  ones 
is  to  be  ''by  and  with  young  people." 
The  world  needs  the  leadership  of 
young  people.  The  ehureh  needs  the 
young  people.  The  young  people  need 
the  church.  The  year  1923  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  effort  to  bring  the  two  to- 
gether. To  the  Young  People's  Reli- 
gious Union  has  been  given  the  direc- 
tion of  this  campaign  with  the  support 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  the  Laymen's 
League,  Women's  Alliance. 

The  objectives  of  the  campaign  are 
as  follow\s : 

1. — A  young  people's  society  in  every 
church.  To  see  formed  a  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  in  every  church  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Young  People's 
Religious  Union  in  May,  and  to  have 
a  delegate  from  every  society  at  the 
Isle^  of  Shoals  meeting  in  July.  More 
than  one  hundred  of  our  own  churches 
have  no  organized  body  of  youth.  With- 
out the  Spirit  of  Youth  these  churches 
are  doomed. 

2. — Revitalized  local  groups.  To  in- 
vigorate all  existing  unions  and  federa- 
tions of  our  young  people. 

3. — Training  for  leadership.  To  as- 
sist in  promoting  religious  education.  A 
church  school  that  is  efficient,  that  has 
reverence  and  dignity,  is  essential  in 
every  church  and  should  be  closely 
linked  up  with  the  Young  People's  So- 
ciety. 

4. — College  Students  and  Religion. 
To  help  college  men  and  women  to  find 
religion  worth  while  and  to  be  loyal  to 
their  church.  To  organize  Unitarian 
students  throughout  the  country  into  ef- 
fective cooperation,  and  to  bring  them 
into  fellowship  with  liberal  students  in 
other  lands. 

5. — Increased  church  attendance  and 
membership.  To  bring  the  energy  of 
youth  into  the  service  of  the  church. 
Giving  young  people  responsibilities  in 
work  and  worship  will  increase  the  vigor 
and  effectiveness  of  every  church. 

6. — The  Spirit  of  Cooperation.  To 
foster  the  essential  spirit  of  cooperation. 


To  this  end  young  people  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  councils  of  the  church. 
7. — Community  Service  Through  the 
Church.  To  lead  young  people  into 
community  service  through  their  church, 
and  to  help  them  express  their  faith  in 
daily  living. 

8. — Our  Faith.  To  assure  to  all  our 
young  people  a  knowledge  of  their  Uni- 
tarian heritage,  especially  by  promoting 
study  classes  for  young  people  conduct- 
ed by  their  ministers. 

9. — Star  Island.  To  broaden  and 
deepen  the  religious  life  of  our  young 
people  by  assembling  not  less  than  500 
at  Star  Island  next  July. 

Slogan— ''The  Spirit  of  Youth  in  the 
Life  of  the  Church  is  the  Hope  of  the 
World." 

The  campaign  will  start  on  Young 
People's  Sunday,  January  14th,  when 
in  hundreds  of  our  churches  young  peo- 
ple will  have  charge  of  the  service,  and 
where  it  is  hoped  that  the  contributions 
will  be  used  for  young  people's  work. 
Immediately  following  Young  People's 
Sunday  a  survey  will  be  made  of  all 
available  young  people  in  each  local 
church,  in  order  that  strength  of  num- 
bers may  be  assured. 

The  first  aim  is  a  Young  People's  So- 
ciety in  every  church — the  goal  a  dele- 
gate from  each  society  (not  less  than 
500  in  all)   at  Star  Island  next  July. 

The  campaign  plans  will  be  carried 
out  in  each  church  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  a  member  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  who  will  be  chairman,  a 
member  of  the  Alliance  and  of  the  Lay- 
men's League.  District  supervisors  will 
be  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
campaign  in  their  territory. 

The  chairman  of  the  campaign  is  Al- 
bert A.  Pollard,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Young  People's  Religious  Union. 


Rev.  Lyman  V.  Rutledge  says  that 
"a,  good  Unitarian  has  the  logic  of  a 
Presbyterian,  the  freedom  of  a  Baptist, 
the  breadth  of  a  Congregationalist,  the 
zeal  of  a  Methodist,  the  conscience  of  a 
Quaker,  the  fortitude  of  a  Pilgrim, 
the  devotion  of  an  Episcopalian,  the 
optimism  of  a  Universalist,  the  cheer- 
fulness of  a  Christian  Scientist,  and  at- 
tends  church   like   a   Catholic." 
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Universalist   Change   of   Emphasis 

Is  it  true  that  as  a  church  we  are 
changing?  If  so,  can  we  see  what  is 
happening?  Probably  not,  but  this  we 
do  see : 

Once  we  declared  ''all  will  be  saved." 
Now  we  say  that  ''we  must  save  them." 

Once  our  emphasis  was  upon  'the 
Fatherhood  of  God."  Now  it  is  upon 
"the  Brotherhood  of  Man." 

Then  the  preachers  proclaimed,  "We 
fill  belong  to  Ilim."  Now  they  preach, 
"We  all  belong  to  one  another." 

The  fathers  thought  about  "heaven." 
We  think  about  "earth." 

In  so  far  as  this  changing  emphasis 
makes  us  less  other-worldly  and  more 
alive  to  our  duties  and  responsibilities 
here  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Murray 
and  Ballon,  the  one  thing  above  all 
else  needed  to  enable  us  to  shoulder  our 
practical  responsibilities  in  this  present 
world  is  the  old  faith  in  a  God  su- 
premely great  and  supremely  good. 

Along  the  way  of  any  possible  sub- 
stitute lie  pessimism,  Aveariness  and 
failure. 

The  one  task  of  the  church,  which 
is  unmistakably  practical,  is  to  create 
faith. —  ( TJniversalist   Leader. ) 

A  Statement  of  Purpose 

The  following  is  taken  from  "T/^e 
Western  Unitarian''  and  is  particular- 
ly interesting  just  now  as  the  minister 
of  the  Toledo  church,  Eev.  Horace 
Westwood,  D.  D.,  is  to  be  Dr.  Sulli- 
van's colleague  at  the  Los  Angeles  Mis- 
sion :  Purpose  of  the  Toledo  Church — 
"The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  To- 
leda  is  an  association  of  men  and  wo- 
men interested  in  and  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  liberal  religion.  The  so- 
ciety seeks  to  promote  a  conception  of 
nature,  history,  and  the  meaning  of 
life  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience and  with  the  progress  of 
science  and  criticism.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, it  is  opposed  to  those  traditional 
beliefs  which  interfere  with  free  in- 
quiry and  makes  no  claim  to  super- 
natural enlightenment,  holding  that 
those  tend  only  to  obscure  the  realities 
and  prevent  the  reasonable  ideals  of 
life.  It  refuses  to  bind  itself  to  any 
particular  kind   of  philosophy,   and  in- 


sists that  the  minds  of  men  shall  be 
open  to  the  acceptance  of  all  discovered 
truth,  and  that  reason  shall  be  untram- 
meled  in  its  attempt  to  sift  the  true 
from  the  false. 

"A  conception  of  life  however  does 
not  suffice  unless  it  relates  itself  to  the 
practice  of  living.  The  society  there- 
fore seeks  to  develop  in  individual  and 
social  life  the  spirit  of  moral  enthusi- 
asm which  shall  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character,  the  re- 
form of  abuses,  pure  ethical  ideas,  a 
just  social  order,  righteous  economic 
conditions  and  international  peace. 

"Regular  services  are  held  each  Sun- 
day morning  at  10:45  from  September 
to  June.  These  services  strive  to  ex- 
press and  cultivate  the  spirit  the  church 
seeks  to  foster.  Therefore,  our  hymns 
are  taken  not  only  from  the  Unitarian 
hymnal  but  from  the  best  lyrical  and 
inspirational  poetry  of  the  world.  Our 
responsive  and  Scripture  readings  are 
from  the  literature  of  all  ages  and  the 
Scriptures  of  every  faith.  The  ad- 
dresses of  the  minister  seek  to  deal  with 
the  supreme  question  of  life,  wdth  the 
problems  and  questions  engaging  the 
thought  and  activities  of  men  every- 
where. They  make  no  pretense  of 
being  final  conclusions  on  any  matter, 
but  seek  to  promote  clear  thinking,  to 
quicken  individual  conviction  and  to 
inspire  earnest  action.  In  each  instance 
the  speaker  speaks  for  himself  alone. 
The  congregation  is  not  bound  by  his 
utterances.  This  church  upholds  free- 
dom of  speech  for  the  speaker,  freedom 
of  judgment  for  the  hearer." 

Notes 

Miss  Adeline  Pleghaar,  National  Sec- 
retary, was  married  on  Jan.  1,  1923. 
Her  place  is  being  taken  most  accepta- 
bly by  Miss  IMargaret  I.  Aborn. 

Mr.  Charles  Gates,  formerly  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Starr  King  Society  of  San 
Francisco,  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Harvard  University.  He  is  superinten- 
dent of  the  Church  School  of  the  First 
Parish,  Cambridge,  Rev.  Samuel  I\I. 
Crothers,  Minister. 

Miss  Dorothy  Dyar,  formerly  active 
in      the      Ohanning      Club,      Berkeley, 
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preached  the  sermon  on  Young  Peo- 
ple's Sunday  at  the  Westside  Unitarian 
Church,  New  York  City.  Her  sub- 
ject was  ''The  Challenge  of  the  Church 
to  the  Young  Pe()i)le. "  IMiss  Dyar  is 
studying  at  Columbia  University  and 
at  the  Union  Theological  School. 

"The  Great  Commandment."  The 
Young  People's  Religious  Union  pre- 
sented a  religious  play  at  Los  Angeles 
Sunday,  January  28th,  at  5  p.  m.,  en- 
titled ''The  Great  Commandment,"  a 
series  of  dramatic  episodes  depicting 
the  commandment  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thy.self"  as  it  appears 
in  the  great  religious  activities  of  the 
world.  Offering  was  taken  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  church  building  fund. 

The  National  Y.  P.  R.  U.  produced, 
during  Young  Peoples'  Week,  June  14- 
20,  a  program  of  three  one-act  plays, 
"The  Romancers"  (first  play)  by  Ed- 
mund Rostand;  "Suppressed  Desires," 
by  Susan  Goaspell,  and  "The  Bishop's 
Candlesticks,"  by  Norman  McKinhill. 
These  were  presented  at  four  different 
churches  on  as  many  consecutive  even- 
ings. The  annual  dance  was  held  at 
Unity  House,  Boston,  on  Saturday,  June 
20. 

Headquarters  has  purchased  a  new 
mimeograph  machine.  Any  church  or- 
ganization is  welcome  to  use  same. 
Headquarters  is  at  your  service — gladly, 
in  everyw^ay  possible. 

Mr.  Alex  P.  Dobrski  of  New  York 
City,  has  translated  into  Polish,  at  the 
request  of  the  Laymen's  League,  Dr. 
Sullivan's  excellent  pamphlet.  "Uni- 
tarian Christianity."  This  should  have 
a  wide  circulation.  Send  suggestions 
to  P.  C.  Headquarters. 

Visitors  at  headquarters  during  the 
past  month  included,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Steph- 
ens, of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mrs.  E.  Steph- 
ens Felch,  Chaplain  Thomas  Kelley  and 
Mrs.  S.  Hortop,  of  San  Francisco;  Rev. 
Stanley  Manning,  of  Boston;  Mrs.  Jos- 
ephine R.  Rogers,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  Clara 
B.  Wise,  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Sargent  and  Mrs. 
J.  Baker,  of  Oakland;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Plum- 
mer,  of  Alameda ;  Rev.  Edson  Reifsnider 
of    Stamford,    Conn. ;    Mrs.    Fannie    B. 


Spurr,   of  Nashville,   Tenn.;   JNlrs.   J.   J. 
Harris,  Sacramento. 

The  Alameda  Chuch  School  has  in- 
troduced the  "New  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book  with  Services."     Who  is  next? 

The  National  Laymen's  League  em- 
ploys a  college  center  secretary  who 
has  the  names  of  700  young  people  of 
Unitarian  parentage  who  are  in  col- 
leges throughout  the  country.  He  has 
sent  432  of  these  names  to  churches 
in  college  centers,  and  would  have  sent 
the  others  if  there  were  Unitarian 
churches  in  the  towns  whether  they  had 
gone. 

Full  reports  on  Young  People's  Sun- 
day are  not  yet  at  hand  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  some  churches  observed 
this  important  day  as  late  as  Jan.  28. 
As  we  go  to  press  we  know  that  all 
parts  of  the  service  were  taken  at 
morning  services  in  the  following 
churches:  Long  Beach,  San  Francisco, 
Berkeley.  Parts  of  the  services  were 
taken  at  Alameda  and  Hollywood. 

There  are  100  pupils  now  enrolled  in 
the  San  Diego  Church  School.  Atten- 
dance at  this  church  for  November 
was: 

Nov.  5th,  a.  m.,  305;  p.m.,  250,  To- 
tal 555.  Nov.  12th,  a.  m.,  375;  p.  m. 
512;  Total  887.  Nov.  19th,  a.  m.,  326; 
p.  m.,  497  and  689;  Total  1512.  Nov. 
26th,  a.  m.,  297;  p.  m.,  614;  Total  911. 

Total  people  reached  during  month, 
3,865. 

To  a  Long  Beach  paper  Rev.  Oliver 
Jay  Fairfiield  contributes  this  compre- 
hensive statement  of  what  Unitarianism 
stands  for: 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Unitarianism  are  found  in  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  liberal  faith.  1. 
Perfect  mental  freedom  rather  than  bon- 
dage to  any  one's  external  authority 
our  method  in  religion.  2.  Enlighten- 
ed reason  rather  than  conventional  opin- 
ions and  traditions  handed  down  from 
the  past  our  guide  in  religion.  3. 
Broad  fellowship  with  all  who  seek  the 
same  ends  rather  than  exclusion  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  our  spirit 
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in  religion.  4.  Self-forgetting  service 
to  all  who  need  our  help  rather  than 
the  salvation  of  our  own  souls  our  su- 
preme aim  in  religion.  5.  Character 
rather  than  belief  or  profession  the  de- 
cisive test  in  religion. 


the  time  of  service  and  activity. — Wor 

cesser  News. 


From  Church  Calendars 

Church  calendars  are  now  regularly 
received  at  Pacific  Coast  headquarters 
from  the  following  places:  Boston,  Ar- 
lington St.  and  First  Church;  Brook- 
lyn, Mass.,  First  Parish;  Worcester, 
Mass;  Des  Moines,  Ohio;  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Detroit, 
i\Iich. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  (First  Church),  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  (Occasional  letter).  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

Other  churches  asked  to  cooperate  are 
New  Orleans,  Ann  Arbor,  King's  Chap- 
el. Boston,  St.  Louis  (two  churches), 
TTnity  Church,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Augus- 
ta, Me,  Washington,  D.  C,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Ma§s.,  Urbana,  111.,  Springfield 
:\Iass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 

From  these  calendars  it  is  hoped  to 
get  many  valuable  suggestions,  not  only 
for  making  calendars  of  our  coast 
churches  more  worth  while,  but  also  for 
information  as  to  church  activities. 
These  calendars  will  be  kept  on  file  for 
ready  reference  by  anyone  interested. 


Suggestion — Resolved,  that  in  1923  I 
will  take  a  greater  interest  in  the 
Church  School.  —  Indianapolis  '' Bulle- 
tin.   

You  are  asked,  unless  you  have  al- 
ready done  so,  to  begin  today  to  give 
more  consideration  to  the  relationship 
which  should  be  established  between 
our  church  and  all  young  people  who 
well  might  be  our  faith.  We  often  hear, 
—it's  time  we  hearkened  to  the  mean- 
ing of, — the  words,  that  they  are  the 
church  of  the  future,  of  tomorrow.  If 
that  be  so,  and  it  is  so,  let  us  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  come  to  feel  that 
this  is  their  church,  ready  to  serve  them, 
and  expecting,  in  return,  full  service 
and  allegiance  from  them,  for  youth  is 


California  should  be  able  to  do  this 
with  real  flowers:  ''It  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  fairs  we  ever  had," 
exclaimed  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  was  in  charge  of  the  fair  held  by 
the  church  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass., 
recently.  The  fair  was  named  the 
''Rainbow  Fair,"  for  the  booths  were 
arched  with  colored  flowers,  each  one 
representing  a  color  of  the  rainbow. 
The  sum  of  $1,200  was  realized. 


A  note  in  a  calander  fitly  says:  -^'A 
hearse  is  a  poor  vehicle  in  which  to  ride 
to  church;  why  wait  for  it?" 


Sunday  Evening  Lectures 

A  course  of  six  free  lectures  on 
"Practically  Psychology"  is  being  given 
on  Sunday  evenings  at  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Philadelphia.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: 

"During  the  past  twenty  years  Psy- 
chology has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  sciences.  We  have  a  deluge 
of  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  of 
appealing  novels  and  lectures.  The 
war  made  us  deeply  conscious  of  the 
psychological  factor  in  life;  and  now 
we  are  rewriting  our  history,  econom- 
ics, and  practical  sociology  from  the 
point  of  view  of  human  thinking  and 
feeling. 

Like  all  new  sciences.  Psychology  has 
been  forced  to  turn  its  attention  to 
those  aspects  of  the  subject  most  ap- 
pealing to  the  popular  fancy.  It  has 
i)een  applied  to  spiritual  telepathy, 
character  reading  and  the  problem  of 
eternal  youth.  It  has  promised  to 
double  salaries,  strengthen  the  memory 
and  make  everyone  socially  appealing 
and  industrially  efficient.  Meantime 
earnest  students  have  been  laboriously 
gathering  and  interpreting  data  and 
have  created  a  strong  body  of  Imowl- 
edge  of  great  significance  to  all  who 
understand  how  they  think  and  feel. 

This  course  of  lectures  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  science  of  the  mind.  It 
will  be  simple,  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  daily  life,  and  within  the  powers 
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of  any  fnirly  intelligont  person.  It 
must  have  a  large  bearing  on  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
social  group." 

Surely  valuable,  timely,  interesting. 
Are  the  Coast  Churches  functioning  to 
their  highest  service  when  not  open 
regularly  Sunday  evenings?  The  fol- 
lowing churches  have  regular  Sunday 
evening  meetings:  San  Diego,  San  Jose, 
Oakland,  Woodland,  Seattle  (First), 
and  Vancouver.  Occasionally:  Long 
Beach,  Redlands,  Pasadena,  Palo  Alto, 
Victoria.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  church 
should  never  be  closed ! 


New  Church  in  Chicago 

Rev.  Fred  Merrifield  of  Chicago  ITni- 
versity,  who  has  done  such  effective 
work  with  the  Meadville  House,  has 
entered  the  Unitarian  fellowship.  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield  has  had  wide  exper- 
ience, both  as  a  minister  and  a  teacher 
in  America  and  Japan.  His  chair  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  deals  with  the 
literature  and  history  of  religion.  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  has 
just  begun  what  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  promising  new  movements  in  the 
denomination — Jackson  Park  Church, 
Chicago.  Beginning  with  January  21, 
regular  Sunday  morning  services  will  be 
in  Jackson  Park,  near  67th  Street  and 
Stony  Island  Avenue.  A  lot,  one  block 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  Jackson 
Park,  on  the  corner  of  Blackstone  and 
66th  Place,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  The 
lot  is  60x126  feet.  The  cost  was  $18,- 
000.  Pending  the  erection  of  a  church 
building,  the  dwelling  on  the  lot  is  be- 
ing used  for  Sunday  School  and  parish 
activities. — Western  Unitarian. 


Checks  as  contributions  or  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Women's  Alliance,  should 
be  made  payable  as  follows:  ''The  Al- 
liance of  Unitarian  Women." 


Teacher:  ''Bobby,  how  many  times 
have  you  whispered  todav?"  Bobbv: 
'^Oncet."  Teacher:  "Willie,  what 
should  he  have  said?"  Willie  (eager- 
ly) :     "Twicet"— Boys'  Life. 


Northern    C-alifornia    Federation.    Y.    \\ 
R.  U.,  at  I^ilo  Alto. 

On  January  27th,  the  Northern  Fed- 
eration of  the  Young  People's  Relig- 
ious Union  held  a  most  successful  win- 
ter social  in  the  Parish  Hall  of  the 
Palo  Alto  church.  A  box  lunch  sup- 
per was  participated  in  as  guests  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Young  People.  This 
was  followed  by  a  "Vodevil  Supreme" 
in  which  eight  church  organizations 
were  represented.         , 

Dancing  followed  the  entertainment. 

There  were  83  persons  present,  27 
from  Palo  Alto;  19.  Berkeley;  9,  Ala- 
meda ;  3,  Oakland ;  5,  San  Francisco ;  5 
San  Jose ;  3,  Pacific  Unitarian  School ; 
13  visitors. 

There  is  a  most  encouraging  showing 
especially  when  one  considers  that  well 
over  50  per  cent  of  those  present  trav- 
elled over  sixty-five  miles ;  some  in  au- 
tomobiles nearly  100  miles  to  make  the 
round-trip  and  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening  through  showers  of 
rain.  A  remarkable  spirit  of  keen  in- 
terest and  loyalty  was  in  evidence.  I 
wonder  how  many  federations  through- 
out the  country  could  equal  or  excell 
this. 

C.  B.  W. 


From  the  Unitarian  Campaign,  Inc. ! — 

How  your  subscription  is  helping  to 
promote  Unitarian   Fellowship : 

Nine  Churches  reopened ! 

Four  new  churches  established !  Tul- 
sa, Okla. ;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Passadena 
and  Hollywood,  California. 

Thirty-eight  churches  aided  financial- 
ly, from  Maine  to  California,  and  in 
Canada. 

Land  purchased  for  four  church 
buildings ! 

Two  parsonages  and  one  parish 
house  built ! 

Helped  to  erect  four  new  church 
buildings ! 

Improvements  and  enlargements  to 
thirteen   churches ! 

This  work  has  been  done  by  the  de- 
partments of  church  extension  and 
church  extension  and  church  equipment 
American  Unitarian  Association,  from 
funds  distributed  by  Unitarian  Cam- 
paign, Inc.,  of  which  these  departments 
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are    beneficiaries.      And    yet    there    is 
need ! 

Lenity  Centre,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  an- 
nounces a  course  of  seven  addresses  on 
''Patron  Saints  of  Modem  Life"  to 
be  given  by  the  minister,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Reeman.  The  subjects  are:  Elbert 
Hubbard,  ''Patron  Saint  of  Aggressive 
American  Business;"  Mary  Baker  Ed- 
dy and  Annie  Besant, "  "Virgin 
Mary's  of  IModernity, "  Thomas  Paine 
and  Robert  Ingersoll,  "Hight  Priests 
of  Free  Thought;"  Herbert  Spencer, 
"Apostle  of  Philosophic  Agnostic- 
ism;" Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Hero  of 
the  Forward  March;"  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  "Kings  by 
'Divine  Right,;"  Lloyd  George  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  "Prophets  of  Untrod 
Paths." 

Appreciation    to    the   Register 

It  is  alwaj^s  most  gratifying  to  find 
news  about  our  Pacific  Coast  Churches 
in  that  virulent  denominational  organ, 
''The  Christian  Register^ ^  It  is  partic- 
cularly  pleasing  to  quote  one  paragraph 
from  the  issue  of  elanuary  18th  in 
which  the  editor  speaks  so  highly  and 
deservedly  of  ]\Ir.  Murdock  and  his  de- 
votion to  The  Pacific.  Unitarians 

Through  a  round  generation  this 
journal  has  reported,  with  zeal  and  loy- 
alty and  truth,  the  life  that  maketh  all 
things  new;  and  IMr.  Murdock 's  own 
service  has  sustained  the  liberal  cause 
without  stint  and  with  high  purpose. 
Tie  ranks  among  the  men  in  the  church 
Avho  have  pressed  onward  without  wav- 
ering. He  was  prominent  in  the  early 
days  when  great  leaders  gave  eminence 
to  the  denomination  in  California  ;  and 
lie  survives  them  with  unremitting  con- 
stancy now  Avhen  there  is  undoubtedly 
more  widespread  activity  and  greater 
expectation  for  organized  progress  of 
many  churches  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod. 

On  the  same  and  succeeding  pages  of 
the  same  number  Ave  find  accounts  of 
tlie  dedication  of  the  Long  Beach 
clnirch,  the  Christmas  pageant  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Church  School,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Unitarian  School.  Following  these 
articles  comes  the  cooperative  advertis- 
ing shared  in  by  seven  churches  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters. 


Nine  Reasons  for  Going  to 
Church 

1.  In  this  actual  world,  a  churchless 
community,  a  community  where  men 
have  abandoned  and  scoffed  at  or  ig- 
nored religious  needs,  is  a  community 
on  the  rapid  down  grade. 

2.  Church  work  and  church  atten- 
dance mean  the  cultivation  of  the  habit 
of  feeling  some  responsibility  for  oth- 
ers. 

8.  There  are  enough  holidays  for 
m;ost  of  us.  Sundays  differ  from  other 
holidays  in  the  fact  that  there  are  fifty- 
two  of  them  every  year — therefore,  on 
Sundays  go  to  church. 

4.  Yes,  I  know  all  the  excuses.  I 
know  that  one  can  worship  the  Creator 
in  a  grove  of  trees,  or  by  a  running 
brook,  or  in  a  man's  own  house  just 
as  well  as  in  church.  But  I  know  also, 
as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  average 
man  does  not  thus  worship  . 

5.  He  may  hear  a  good  sermon  at 
church.  He  will  hear  a  sermon  by  a 
good  man,  who  with  his  good  wife  is 
engaged  all  the  week  in  making  hard 
lives  a  little  easier. 

6.  He  will  listen  to  and  take  part  in 
reading  some  beautiful  passages  from 
the  Bible.  And  if  he  is  not  familiar 
with  the  Bible,  he  has  suffered  a  loss. 

7.  He  Avill  take  part  in  singing  some 
good  hymns. 

8.  He  will  meet  and  nod  or  speak  to 
good,  quiet  neighbors.  He  will  come 
away  feeling  a  little  more  charitable 
toward  all  the  Avorld,  even  toAvard  those 
excessively  foolish  young  men  Avho  re- 
gard church-going  as  a  soft  perform- 
ance. 

9.  I  advocate  a  man's  joining  in 
church  Avork  for  the  sake  of  vshowing 
his  faith  by  his  wovkf^.— Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


I 


Another  day  its  course  hath  nm. 
And  still,  O  God.  thy  child  is  blest; 

l\)r  thou  hast  been  by  day  my  sun. 
And  thou  Avilt  be  by  night  my  rest. 

Sweet  sleep  deceuds,  my  eyes  to  close; 

And  now,  when  all  the  world  is  still, 
T  give  mv  bodv  to  repose, 

My  Spirit   to  my  Father's  will. 

John  Pierpont. 
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g>rrtplur^0  of  iMattktn& 

(Arranged  by  Rev.   Clarence   Reed.) 

The  God  That  Is 

1. — ''God  is  nearer  to  me  than  I  am 
to  myself." 

2. — ''What  eomes  from  God  to  us,  re- 
turns from  us  to  God." 

3. — "If  any  man  would  see  the  living 
God  face  to  face,  he  must  seek  Him,  not 
in  the  empty  tirmamimt  of  his  own 
brain,  but  in  the  love  of  men." 

4. — "All  spiritual  strength  for  our- 
selves, all  noble  ties  to  one  another, 
have  their  real  source  in  that  inner 
sanctuary  where  God  denies  His  lonely 
audience  to  none.  Its  secrets  are  holy; 
its  avsylum,  inviolate ;  its  consolations, 
sure ;  and  all  are  open  to  the  simple 
heart-word,  'Thou  art  mv  hidinc^- 
place.'" 


'Gods  fade,  but  God  abides  and  in  man's 

heart 
Speaks  with  the  clear  unconquerable  cry 
Of  energies  and  hopes  that  cannot  die." 


6.- 


'^God  is; 

God  sees; 

God  loves; 

God  knows. 
And  Right  is  Right; 
And  Right  is  Might. 
In  the  full  ripeness  of  His  Time, 
All  these  His  vast  prepotencies 
Shall  round  their  grace-work  to  the  prime 
Of  full  accomplishment, 
And  we  shall  see  the  plan  sublime 
Of  His  beneficent  intent. 
Live  on  in  hope! 
Press  on  in  faith! 
Love  conquers  all  things, 
Even  Death." 

7.— 

"Have  you  not  heard  his  silent  steps? 
He  comes,  comes,  ever  comes. 
Every  moment  and  every  age,  every  day 

and    every    night,    he    comes,    comes, 

ever  comes. 
Many   a  song  have  I  sunk   in  many  a 

mood    of    mine,    but    all    their    notes 

have  always  proclaimed,   'He  comes, 

comes,  ever  comes.' 
In   sorrow  after   sorrow  it   is  his   steps 

that  press  upon  my  heart,  and  it  is 

the    golden    touch    of    his    feet    that 

makes  my  joy  to  shine." 

1,  Eekhart;  2,  Plato;  A,  Romain  Rolland; 
4,  Martineau;  5,  Symonds;  6,  Oxenham;  7,  Ta- 
gore. 


iProm  H}t  (El|urrl|fj0i 

Berkklky.  Good  congregations  have 
been  the  rule  for  January.  Mr.  Leavens' 
topics  have  been  "Words,"  "Every 
Church  a  Community  Church,"  and 
"Faith."  On  the  21st  the  services  were 
wholly  by  the  young  people  of  the  church, 
the  serm(m  bv  Miss  Irene  Rode  whose 
subject  was  "Why  Go  to  Church." 

Other  members  of  The  Channing  Club 
partcipated  in  the  service.  Mr.  Thomas 
La  Fargue  led  the  Responsive  Readings, 
and  the  prayer  was  offered  by  Miss  Ann 
Hann.  The  IMisses  Vivian  Rode,  Pau- 
line Elder,  Barbara  Dempster,  and  ^lyr- 
tle  Rode  sang  "The  Lord  is  My  Shep- 
herd." ^Fr.  Paul  Howard  read  selec- 
tions from  AVilliam  Ellery  Channing. 
and  ]\[r.  Everett  Dempster  gave  a  read- 
ing from  the  Scriptures.  The  offer- 
tory was  Handel's  "Largo,"  a  'cello 
solo  by  Miss  Jean  Allen,  accompani(Ml 
by  Mr.  Harvey  Loy  at  the  organ. 

]\fr.  Rowen  continues  his  Sunday 
morning  talks  on  "The  Beginning  of 
Civilization."  The  Channing  Club  holds 
a  Sunday  evening  service.  On  the  21st 
Mr.  Leavens  spoke  on  "The  Book  of 
Job. 

The  annual  meeting  and  church  dinner 
on  January  7th  was  a  very  happy  affair, 
largely  attended  and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
The  reports  were  all  encouraging.  With- 
out any  effort  to  avert  a  deficit  the  budget 
was  fully  met  and  the  treasurer  reported 
a  surplus  of  eighty  cents. 


Long  Beach. — While  we  have  wants, 
we  are  not  minding  them  just  now.  We 
have  a  roof  over  our  heads,  and  are 
almost  infinitely  better  off  than  we  have 
been,  and  are  much  better  off  than  we 
expected  to  be  at  this  time.  As  soon 
as  we  recover  our  breath,  "we'll  tackle 
the  thing  again."  We  are  determined 
not  to  run  into  debt. 

On  January  14th  the  Starr  King  Club 
of  our  young  people  took  entire  charge 
of  the  service.  It  was  simple,  whole- 
some, reverend  and  uplifting.  The 
prayer  which  was  original,  was  given  by 
a  senior  boy  in  the  high  school  and  was 
most  appealing ;  it  touched,  and  moved 
and  lifted.  The  sermon  on  "Youth" 
was  good  and  well  given. 
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Los  Angeles.  Activities  for  the  past 
two  months  have  been  varied  and  many. 
Rev.  Mr.  Backus  is  giving  us  some  won- 
derful sermons  and  is  drawing  quite  a 
7uimber  into  the  fold. 

Our  annual  dinner  and  business  meet- 
ing held  Jan  8th  was  very  well  attend- 
ed. Reports  were  excellent  and  gratify- 
ing. At  this  meeting  we  were  informed 
that  an  every  member  canvass  was  to 
be  made  to  secure  funds  in  advance  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  current 
year.  I  understand  the  response  was 
very  gratifying.  Mr.  Whetherell  was 
Avith  us  at  that  meeting  and  in  his 
pleasing  way  impressed  upon  us  the  im- 
])ortance  of  the  coming  Sullivan  ]\Iis- 
sions. 

The  Sunday  school  is  experiencing  a 
great  increase  in  attendance  and  is  in 
splendid  condition. 

The  Laymen's  League  had  the  en- 
tire service  Sundav,  Dec.  3,  conducted 
by  W.  H.  Fox,  M.  D.  Ten  minute  ad- 
dresses by  Mr.  Henry  Clark  and  Judge 
N.  P.  Conrey.  The  main  address  given 
by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Dole.  ''The  Great  Is- 
sue of  Our  Age." 

Mention  should  be  given  of  the  good 
work  of  Dr.  Bullard.  Lie  holds  an  adult 
class  every  Sunday  morning.  He  is 
drawing  a  large  class  and  making  many 
converts  to  the  church. 

The  Womans'  Alliance  has  held  its 
i-egular  Aveekly  meeting  with  a  goodly 
attendance.  During  December  we  serv- 
ed on  the  costumes  for  the  Nativity 
play. 


Oakland.  Rev.  Clarence  Reed  is  giv- 
ing a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures 
on  Religion  and  IModern  Psychology. 
The  topics  for  February  will  be  ''The 
Psychology  of  Religious  Experience, 
Rel  igion  and  Psychotherapeutics, '  ^ 
"Religion  and  Social  Psychology,"  "Re- 
lifirion  and  Dynamic  Psychology."  Sim- 
day  mornings  at  10  a.  m.  addresses  will 
be  made  by  interested  and  informed  citi- 
zens of  Oakland  on  Greater  Oakland  and 
its  relation  to  "The  Realtor,"  "The 
Banks."  "Citv  Planning"  and  "The 
Postal  Service." 


Thursday  evening  Januar\^  18.  Dr. 
Tait  presided  at  the  business  meeting. 
The  minister  reported  36  new  members 
and  the  withdrawal  of  13  .Of  the  new 
members,  8  are  university  students. 

]\Iiss  Luna  Hoskins,  the  treasurer,  re- 
ported a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $79. 
Mr.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee spoke  of  the  new  budget  for  1923 
emphasizing  in  particular  the  need  for 
an  acousticon  in  the  church  auditorium. 
Professor  Carruth  announced  also  the 
need  for  the  acousticon.  Professor  El- 
more advised  that  each  famih^  have  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  in  the  home. 

Mr.  Nelson  Bryant  who  has  recently 
retired  from  the  English  customs  service 
in  China  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  and 
i\Irs.  Bryant  derived  from  the  church. 

j\Iajor  K.  0.  Knudson  reported  the 
Avork  of  the  Peoples'  League  for  inter- 
national peace  which  is  organizing  in 
Palo  Alto  and  urged  everyone  to  work 
for   a  larger  membership. 

The  meeting  adjourned  amid  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  encouragment  and  good 
will. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  26,  the  Layman's 
League  Chapter  invited  the  ladies  of 
the  church  to  share  v>^ith  them  in  listen- 
ing to  an  address  on  pioneering  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Murdock. 


Palo  Alto.  —  The  most  significant 
event  of  the  month  has  been  our  annual 
meeting    and    diinier    which    was    held 


Portland,  '  Ore.  —  The  sermons  for 
January  have  been  of  especial  interest 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Young 
People's  services,  January  14th,  were 
based  on  Dr.  L.  P.  Jack's  recent  book, 
' '  Religious  Perplexities. ' ' 

On  the  7th  Dr.  Eliot  preached  on  "The 
A¥orld,  the  Flesh  and — the  Kingdom  of 
God."  On  the  21st  a  sermon  of  courage 
and  cheer  on  the  question:  "How  Shall 
the  True  Christian  Bear  Himself  To- 
ward Insoluble  Religious  Perplexities?" 
and  on  the  28th  on  "The  Revelation  of 
God." 

On  January  14th.  Young  People's 
Sunday,  the"  service  was  entirely  in 
charge  of  the  Yoimg  People's  Fratern- 
ity.. Winfield  Woodings,  of  Reed  Col- 
lege, preached  the  sermon.  His  subject 
was  "This  Freedom." 

A  free  kindergarten  and  kitchen  gar- 
den lately  been  established  at  the 
church.  It  meets  every  Saturday  af- 
ternoon during   the   school   year,     Mrs. 
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S.  J.  Sharp,  formerly  of  l^orkeley,  is 
the  very  enthusiastic  and  successful 
leader  of  the  class. 

The  Lenda-IIand  Club  meets  Friday 
afternoons.  They  have  made  and  given 
to  the  ward  for  cripple  children,  a  set 
of  18  garments  and  are  now  preparing 
another  set. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  very  creditab- 
ly arranged  for  and  served  the  annual 
l)arish  supper  which  was  given  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  9. 


Sacramento. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  in  Sacra- 
mento was  held  January  15th,  1923  at 
the  church.  Supper  was  served  at  six- 
thirty  to  fifty  memb(Ts  of  the  congrega- 
tion by  the  ladies  of  the  church.  The 
business  meeting  was  held  after  supper. 
Last  year's  board  of  trustees  was  unan- 
imously re-elected  with  the  exception  of 
]\[iss  Naomi  Canon,  who  felt  that  she 
could  no  longer  serve.  Miss  IMudge  was 
unanimously  elected  to  succeed  her.  The 
annual  reports  for  the  year  showed  all 
the  church  activities  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  AA^omen's  Alliance  has 
a  large  membership  and  is  very  active. 
The  Laymen's  League  has  received  new 
life  and  is  groAving.  The  recently  or- 
ganized Starr  King  Club,  the  young 
people's  organization,  is  meeting  every 
other  Sunday  evening  and  the  Sunday 
school  has  shown  a  srood  attendance 
throughout  the  year.  The  report  of  the 
church  treasurer  showed  a  substantial 
balance  on  hand  when  the  books  were 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Young  Peoples'  Sunday  was  observed 
January  14th  in  the  Sacramento  church. 
The  service  Avas  read  by  one  of  the 
young  men  and  the  responsive  reading 
from  the  psalms  by  one  of  the  young 


San  Francisco. — On  January  21st 
Air.  Button  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of 
sitting  at  ease  and  listening  to  a  sermon 
from  a  member  of  the  congregation — 
Aliss  Clothidle  Grunsky — who  represent- 
ed the  young  people.  It  was  an  excellent 
address,  very  efficiently  presented.  Other 
members,  both  young  men  and  young 
women,  conducted  the  services,  read  the 
scriptures  and  made  the  announcements. 
It  was  an  encouraging  day  in  the  history 


of  the  church.  On  the  other  Sundays  of 
the  month  Mr.  Dutton  occupied  the  pul- 
pit. 

Prof.  Stewart  Daggett  addressed  the 
Laymen's  Jjeague  Chapter  on  Jan.  4th, 
the  topic  being  ''The  Southern  Pacific- 
Central  Pacific  Unmerger. " 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Channing 
Auxiliary  was  held  on  the  eighth.  As 
it  was  a  New  Year's  reception  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  and  the  Society 
for  Christian  Work  it  was  a  very  large 
one.  Lillien  J.  Martin,  Ph.  D.,  author 
and  psychologist,  was  given  keen  hear- 
ing and  intelligent  attention. 

The  book  review  of  Mr.  Dutton 's  on 
the  fifteenth  drew  a  large  audience,  who 
enjoyed  a  spirited  review  of  Putnam 
Weil's  "Indiscreet  Chronicle  of  the  Far 
East,"  and  a  decided  contrast  in  "The 
Cathedral,"  by  Hugh  Walpole. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Channing 
and  the  Societ}^  for  Christian  Work, 
held  on  the  eighth,  was  most  enjoyable 
and  we  hope  can  be  often  repeated. 
Each  society  holds  its  own  business  meet- 
ing in  its  own  rooms,  merging  into  one 
for  the  program. 

On  the  twenty-second  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work  held  its  annual  meeting. 
A  stormy  day  prevented  a  large  attend- 
ance, but  those  who  came  were  inter- 
ested by  fine  reports  of  the  year's  work 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  various  commit- 
tees. The  most  amazing  report  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Canney,  who  has  written 
over  nine  hundred  letters  and  sent  mag- 
azines, papers  and  Christmas  boxes  to 
forty  families.  She  read  many  grateful 
letters  from  the  recipients  from  remote 
places  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
To  our  intense  regret,  our  president, 
Airs.  Patterson,  felt  she  could  not  take 
the  presidency  again.  A  comparatiye 
stranger  in  our  society,  by  her  interest, 
her  enthusiasm,  her  ability,  she  has  en- 
deared herself  to  us  all.  We  will  not 
lose  her  on  our  board,  as  she  will  be  the 
chairman  of  our  relief  committee,  a  posi- 
tion that  Mrs.  Jordan  has  filled  brilliant- 
ly. The  incoming  president,  Mrs.  Dun- 
combe,  announced  that  all  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees  were  already  promised 
her,  and  that  she  would  be  able  by  the 
next  meeting  to  name  the  committees. 
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Santa  Barbara.  The  Unitarian  Socie- 
ty held  its  annual  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 9th.  Reports  from  the  various 
church  organizations  showed  the  affairs 
of  the  siciety  to  be  in  very  prosperous 
condition.  The  Sunday  school  has  more 
than  doubled  its  membership  in  the  past 
year,  ihc  Women's  alliance  shows  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  years  in  its  history. 
The  report  of  the  newly  organized 
chapter  of  the  Unitarian  Laymen's 
league,  through  which  the  man-power  of 
the  church  has  been  moblized  for  more 
efficient  service,  proved  especially  grati- 
fying. 


Victoria,  B.  C. — Things  are  going 
well  in  the  little  Victoria  church.  Week- 
ly lay  services  are  reguarly  held  and 
since  Oct.  1  Mr.  Carl  B.  Wetherell,  Dr. 
John  C.  Perkins,  and  Rev.  Alexander 
Thomson,  of  Vancouver,  have  each  con- 
ducted a  Sunday  service  with  sermon. 
Mr.  Thomson  gave  us  also  an  excellent 
evening  sermon.. 

The  Alliance  carries  on  well,  even 
though  numbers  are  few,  and  is  studying 
this  winter,  ''The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,"  by  the  late  Prof.  William 
James. 

The  Laymen's  League,  we  hear,  is 
equally  flourishing. 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  4,  the  church 
people  and  outside  friends  listened  to  a 
most  instructive  and  pleasing  lecture  by 
Rev.  Alexander  Thompson  on  ''The  Ca- 
nadian Born  British  Prime  Minister, 
Andrew  Bonar  Law." 


Woodland. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B. 
Wetherell  and  little  Betty  were  the  most 
welcome  of  guests  at  the  Woodland  Al- 
liance informal  at  home  supper  on  Jan- 
uary 14th. 

After  supper,  Mr.  Wetherell  gave  a 
sermon  so  enlightening  and  inspiring 
that  all  were  overflowing  with  praise  for 
both  what  he  said  and  his  manner  of 
saying  it.  He  told  of  what  Unitarianism 
stands  for  and  of  the  progress  that  it  is 
making.  In  this  connection  he  gave  no- 
tice of  the  mission  of  Dr.  Sullivan  in 
Oakland,  and  made  us  all  feel  that  we 
should  like  to  be  there. 


She — And  when  you  told  him  I  was 
married,  did  he  seem  sorry?  He — Yes. 
He  said  that  he  was  very  sorry,  even 
though  he  didn't  know  the  fellow  per- 
sonally.— Pennsylvania   Fundi    Bowl. 

Orchestra  Drummer:  I'm  the  fast- 
est man  in  the  world."  Volinist:  How's 
that?"  O.  D.:  "Time  flies,  doesn't  it?" 
v.:  "So  they  say."  O.  D. :  "Well, 
I  beat  time." — Chaparral. 

One  of  our  editorial  colleagues  says 
something:  "A  hearse  is  a  poor  ve- 
hicle in  which  to  ride  to  church,  why 
wait  for  it?" 

Father-in-Law:  So  you  are  begin- 
ning to  find  that  married  life  has  its 
troubles?  Daughter-in-Law :  Well,  yes. 
Jack  sometimes  simply  won't  listen  to 
reason.  Father-in-Law:  Young  rascal. 
He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  It 
isn't  every  married  man  has  the  chance. 
— Pearson's  WceHij   (London). 

"Why  did  they  select  the  stork  to 
couple  with  the  doctor?  Why  not  the 
eagle  or  the  owl?"  "The  stork  is  the 
bird  with  the  biggest  bill." — Kansas 
City  Star. 

A  Fable  for  Reformers 

"No!"  said  the  paving-stone. 

"Please!"   pleaded  the  fungus  roots. 

"I  can't  be  disturbed,"  said  the  pav- 
ing-stone. 

"Sorry!"  said  the  fungus  roots. 

"Be  quiet,"  said  the  paving-stone. 

"But  we're  alive,"  said  the  fungus 
roots. 

"What's  that?"  growled  the  paving- 
stone. 

"We  must  grow;  make  way  please," 
cried  the  fuTigus  roots. 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  paving-stone. 
"What  can  you  do — weak,  soft  things 
like  you?  Here  I  am  at  the  top,  and 
hci-e  T  stay.  It  is  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment. Be  content,  and  don't  push. 
You  make  me  very  uncomfortable," 
said   the  paving-stone. 

"We  are  in  the  great  plan  of  things 
as  well  as  you,"  said  the  funguses. 

And  it  is  on  record  that  they  moved 
the  paving-stone. — Edith  Gittens, 
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IN  the  promotion  of  its  most  important 
activity  the  Unitarian  Laymen's  League, 
on  application  of  the  churches  listed  below  is 
sending  to  California  its  mission  preachers, 

William  Laurence  Sullivan,  D.  D. 

of  New  York  City 

Horace  Westwood,  D.  D. 

of  Toledo,  Ohio 

Augustus  P.  Reccord,  D.  D. 

of  Detroit 

Dr.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Westwood  will  conduct  thirteen  evening  meetings  in  the 
FIRST  UNITARIAN  CHURCH  gf  LOS  ANGELES 

FEBRUARY   18— MARCH  4 


Dr.  Sullivan  will  visit  Palo  Alto  March  11-14  for  student  consultations,  and 
with  Dr.  Reccord  will  conduct  thirteen  evening  meetings  in  the 

FIRST  UNITARIAN  CHURCH^OAKLAND 

(Berkeley  and  Alameda  Cooperating) 
MARCH   18  — APRIL   1 


So  far  as  possible  our  mission  preachers  will  fill  engagements 

in  Unitarian  Churches  adjacent  to  the  mission  centres,  but 

time  and  strength  will  not  permit  them  to  serve  as   many 

churches  this  year  as  we  might  wish. 

CHARLES  H.  STRONG,   President 
WILLIAM  L.  BARNARD,  Secretary 

UNITARIAN   LAYMEN'S   LEAGUE 

612   Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco 
BOSTON         NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        ST.  LOUIS 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Dusehak,  1301  Tamalpais  Road, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Hemy  G.  Tardy,  2135  E.  28th  St.,  Oak- 
la  Kd. 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Crawford,  3.522  Mono  A  v.,  Fresno. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Bryant,  425  So.  Lake  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Eoad, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Redlands. 

Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,   Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  15,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore."^ 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Mudge,  815  17th  St.,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Clapp,  box  23,  R.  D.  3,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  McCrackin,  527  S.  Lin- 
coln St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include   it   as  a  sister  Mission. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922   Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  S.  Andrews 
Manager 

FISHER  &  CO. 

HATTERS 

MNCE  1851 

666  MARKET  STREET  paPIce  hotel 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Standard  Makes   Felt  and  Cloth 

IMPORTED  TOP  COATS 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Recent  Additions 
Col.  J.   J.   Ayers:      "Gold   and   Sunshine." 
Lyman    Abbott:      "Silhouettes    of    My    Contempora- 
ries. 
Harold   Begbie:      "The  Life   of   General   Booth." 
Edward     Bok :      "The     Americanziation     of     Edward 

Bok." 
John   Burroughs:      "Mv  Boyhood.' 
R.   J.    Campbell:      "A    Spiritual   Pilgrimage." 
Lord  Charnwood:      "Abraham  Lincoln." 
John    Spencer    Clark:      "John   Fiske,    Life    and    Let- 
ters.' ' 
E.  T.  Cooke:      "The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale." 
Moncure  D.  Conway:      "The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine." 
Samuel     M.     Crothers:      "Emerson — How     to     Know 

Him." 
Abbe    Augustin    Fabre:      "The    Life    of    Jean    Henri 

Fabre." 
Worthington    C.    Ford:      "A    Cycle    of    Adams    Let- 
ters.' ' 
Beth  R.  Gilchrist:      "The  Life  of  Marv  Lvons." 
Wilfred   T.    Grenf ell :      "A   Labrador  Doctor." 
Mary     T.     Higginson:      "I^etters     and     Journals     of 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson." 
Jay  William  Hudson:      "T'he  Truths  We  Live  By." 
H.   G.   Hutchinson:       "Portraits  of  the  Eishties." 
H.    M.   Hyndham:      "The   Evolution   of   Revolution." 
Basil   King:      "The    Conquest   of   Fear." 
Franklin    K.    Lane:    "Letters." 
L.    deH.    Lindencrone:      "T'he    Sunny    Side    of    Dip 

lomatic    Life." 
L.  deH.  Lindencrone:      "In  the  Courts  of  Memory." 
Oliver  Lodge:      "Man  and  the  Universe." 
Percy    Lubbock:      "The   Letters    of   Henry   James." 
Chester   C.    McCown:      "The    Promise    of    His    Com- 
ing." 
Hinckley    G.     Mitchell:      "For    the    Benefit    of    My 

Creditors.' ' 
Walter  H.   Page:    "Letters." 

Albert  B.   Paine:      "TTie  Car  that  Went  Abroad." 
John    W.    Robertson:      "Edgar   A.    Poe — A    Study." 
James   H.    Robinson:      "The   Mind  in   the    Making." 
Theodore    Roosevelt:      "An    Autobiography." 
Henry  A.   Sherman:     "Tlie  Children's  Bible." 
Anna  H.    Shaw:      "The   Story  of  a  Pioneer." 
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Knowledge  is  power ;  and  Wealth  is 
power;  and  harnessed,  as  in  Plato's 
fable,  to  the  chariot  of  the  soul,  and 
guided  by  Wisdom,  they  may  bear  it 
through  the  circle  of  the  stars.  But 
left  to  their  own  guidance,  or  reined  by 
a  fool's  hand,  the  wild  horses  may  bring 
the  poor  fool  to  Phaeton's  end,  and  set 
a  world  on  tire. 

J.  A,  Fronde. 


Ehttortal 

Most  spectacular  of  recent  events  is 
the  exhuming  of  the  body  of  a  ruler  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  incidental  testimony 
to  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the 
wonderful  people  of  that  early  age.  The 
beginnings  of  the  social  life  that  had 
reached  such  results  three  thousand 
years  ago  must  be  carried  back  far  be- 
3^ond  commonly  accepted  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  long  man 
could  have  lived  and  developed  to  have 
become  so  sophisticated.  Our  present- 
day  civilization,  also,  seems  so  recent 
and  so  wholly  cut  otf  from  this  ancient 
splendor.  Can  we  draw  the  inference 
that  it,  in  turn,  may  be  lost  and  ex- 
humed by  wondering  peoples  in  some 
future  age  ?  It  may  be.  At  any  rate  it 
is  of  interest  and  value  to  check  up 
on  our  scanty  knowledge  of  history  and 
especially  to  confirm  or  throw  light 
upon  the  stories  of  the  wonderful  He- 
brew storehouse  we  commonly  call  the 
old  testament.  More  marvelous  than 
the  revelations  of  archaeology  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  inherited  a  record  of 
the  very  ancient  days, — a  very  human 
story  of  the  beginnings  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, mixed  of  fact,  tradition  and  myth. 
The  Bible  never  seemed  so  interesting 
as  it  does  today,  nor  so  full  of  real 
promise.  We  no  longer  fear  to  study  it, 
and  the  light  of  reason  and  of  events 
constantly  reveal  its  great  value,  and 
assign  it  its  true  place  in  the  unfolding 
life  of  man. 


One  thought  asserts  itself  in  this  evi- 
dence of  decline.  The  material  magnifi- 
cence of  Ancient  Egypt  was  unable  to 
survive.     Some  how%  some  time,  it  w^as 
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lost.  Kings  were  powerful  and  splen- 
dor was  their  portion,  but  they  were 
buried  and  forootten  and  the  people 
declined.  Modern  Egypt  is  desolate 
and  degraded.  Its  glory  has  departed. 
Its  people  are  virtually  slaves  depend- 
ent for  decent  life  conditions  on  an 
alien  people  who  seem  obliged  to  abuse 
them.  Modern  comfort  is  doled  out  by 
American  missionaries.  They  are  ob- 
jects of  charity,  pitifully  diseased  and 
miserable.  This  uncovered  luxury  must 
be  a  bitter  mockery. 

If  the  perishing  ability  of  all  things 
material  is  not  suggested  what  is? 
Heaped-up  riches,  plethoric  art,  beaten 
gold,  have  no  power  of  survival.  The 
things  that  are  seen  are  perishable,  the 
unseen  spirit  is  eternal.  Somewhere 
there  was  moral  breakdown,  spiritual 
bankruptcy.  Egypt  fell  as  Rome  fell, 
as  unrestrained  luxury,  and  uninspired 
power  will  always  fail.  Egypt  had  an 
abundance  of  things,  but  she  mast  have 
lacked  something  that  w^as  necessary  to 
life.  Most  probably  it  was  faith — crea- 
tive faith. 


of  the  spirit  that  animated  him,  and  a 
high  purpose  to  realize  it  in  individual 
and  national  life. 


So  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  religion 
of  ancient  Egypt  it  had  little  or  nothing 
of  any  creative  faith.  It  was  associated 
with  the  <?rudest  superstition  and  necro- 
mancy, with  blind  devotion  to  sacred 
beasts.  It  had  no  relation  to  essential 
goodness  or  the  fundamental  virtues 
which  underly  any  conception  of  right- 
eousness. It  was  unethical  and  had  no 
part  in  doing  justly,  loving  mercy  or 
walking  humbly. 

The  Hebrews  were  a  small,  uncul- 
tured tribe,  but  they  had  an  idea  of 
God  and  a  sense  of  religious  responsi- 
bility. From  them  we  derive,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  their  religious  conceptions 
in  Jesus  gave  us  our  best  inheritance. 
We  still  follow  where  he  led,  and  our 
highest  attainment  is  an  apprehension 


It  would  seem  that  the  newspaper 
publicity  of  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  refractory  New  York  preach- 
er and  his  bishop  must  raise  in  the 
mind  of  the  reading  public  a  very  clear 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
principles  involved.  The  soundness  of 
theological  opinion  is  not  of  great  gen- 
eral interest  and  few  care  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, but  the  effect  on  character  and 
the  influence  on  common  honesty  is 
something  of  very  great  general  interest 
and  importance.  The  preacher  protests 
very  strongly  against  being  compelled 
by  the  authority  of  any  church  to  re- 
peat in  his  pulpit  every  Sunday  words 
expressing  a  creed  formulated  long  ago 
which  he  frankly  says  he  does  not  be- 
lieve, and  is  confident  few  can.  The 
bishop  does  not  deny  that  the  words  as 
generally  understood  no  longer  literally 
express  the  absolute  truth,  but  that  be- 
ing prescribed  they  must  be  repeated, 
great  latitude  of  construction  and  in- 
terpretation being  admissable.  They 
may  be  accompanied  by  mental  reserva- 
tion and  very  liberally  construed  but 
they  must  not  be  denied.  When  he  added 
that  no  man  who  denies  Jesus  is  God. 
is  fit  to  be  a  religious  preacher  he  may 
be  illustrating  his  idea  of  how  language 
may  justifiably  be  used.  For  whatever 
may  be  held  as  to  the  nature  of  Jesus 
common  intelligence  and  veracity  com- 
monly stop  short  of  contention  for 
identitv  with  God. 


A  form  of  ecclesiasticism  that  enjoins 
or  encourages  any  form  or  degree  of  dis- 
honesty is  not  to  be  tolerated.  To  as- 
sume that  the  saying  of  words  is  of 
greater  importance  than  speaking  the 
truth  is  monstrous.     What  a  reflection 
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cinainst  divine  rcctitiulc  thfit  any  sou 
of  man  is  called  upon  to  prevaricate 
or  to  i>retend  to  Ix'lieve.  If  a  man  mnst 
be  dishonest  to  be  reli«;ions  he  would 
better  be  irreliiiious. 


No  one  can  read  unmoved  the  fine 
letters  written  by  Walter  11.  Page  while 
ambassador  at  London.  He  was  an 
American  of  honor,  fillino^  an  important 
place  at  an  epochal  period.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  the  very  great  importance 
of  maintaining  and  strengthening 
friendly  relations  between  England  and 
the  United  States  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty he  accomplished  the  purpose.  He 
had  a  firm  grasp  of  the  whole  situation, 
was  resourceful,  patient  and  deter- 
mined. In  full  accord  with  Lord  Grey, 
and  later  Avith  Balfour,  he  spent  five 
years  of  prodigious  labor  in  overcom- 
ing obstacles,  promoting  better  under- 
standing, inducing  justice  and  winning 
confidence.  He  was  a  broad-minded, 
well-equiped  public  official  with  a 
high  sense  of  honor  and  representing 
the  highest  type  of  Americanism.  His 
letters  are  delightful  in  form  and  style 
and  embrace  familiar  correspondence 
with  his  family, — to  his  brothers  and 
his  children,  as  well  as  the  more  formal 
official  correspondence  with  President 
Wilson  and  others.  Colonel  House 
figures  largely  and  was  evidently  great- 
ly admired  and  trusted.  His  decline  in 
health  and  early  death  are  pathetic.  He 
gave  his  life  for  his  country  without 
complaint. 


Editorial  experience  has  resulted  in 
a  general  distrust  in  the  practical  value 
of  lengthy  articles.  As  a  rule,  long- 
articles  are  neglected  articles,  independ- 
ent of  inherent  worth.  The  number  of 
readers  who  will  carefully  and  sym- 
pathetically read  an  article  covering  two 
or  more  pages  is  relatively  small.     In 


the  same  manner  the  nund)er  of  church- 
goers who  will,  or  can,  listen  to  a  fifty 
minute  sermon  is  vi^ry  small  in  compar-i- 
son  with  those  who  really  appreciate 
and  ar(i  satisfied  with  a  condensed  ad- 
dress of  fifteen  minutes.  Hut,  there  are 
both  exceptions  and  modifications.  Some 
preachers  are  so  full  and  so  on  fire  that 
shortness  is  practically  impossible,  and 
seems  an  affront.  They  must  develop 
their  theme,  and  they  leave  it  with  re- 
luctance long  after  their  hearers  have 
lost  poAver  to  absorb.  Similarly  there  are 
topics  too  big  to  be  squeezed  into  a 
column,  and  a  little  may  be  worse  than 
either  too  much  or  nothing. 

The  matter  of  proportion  is  also  to  be 
considered.  It  has  been  one  of  the  em- 
barasments  of  our  enforced  littleness 
that  half  size  prohibited  even  a  single 
good  article  that  also  had  length. 
Fortunately  we  have  felt  encouraged  to 
resume,  experimentally,  our  32  pages 
and  so  are  able  in  this  issue  to  offer  two 
exceptional  articles  that  w^e  are  sure 
no  discerning  reader  would  wish  were 
shorter.  We  need,  in  these  days,  words 
of  mature  minds  presenting  the  life- 
time conclusions  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience and  we  need  the  enthusiasm 
and  bright  outlook  of  the  young  con- 
temporary. We  hope  no  reader  wnll  be 
deterred  by  mere  length  from  the  two 
contributed  papers  that  constitute  a 
privilege  in  this  issue.  W^e  seldom  give 
advice  and  when  we  do,  it  is  with  good 
intent. 

Dr.  MacCauley's  ''Whither"  is  of 
positive  value  in  that  it  is  constructive 
in  its  complete  acceptance  of  the  fullest 
and  latest  that  science  offers  without 
surrender  of  the  spiritual  and  the  relig- 
ious, while  Miss  Grunsky's  survey  of 
present  day  conditions  and  tendencies 
is  altogether  refreshing  and  so  delight- 
ful in  manner  that  it  would  grace  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  n-   \   \i 
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Rev.  Wm.  L.  Sullivan's  only  appear- 
ance in  San  Francisco  during  the  Oak- 
land Mission  will  be  on  the  morning  of 
March  25th,  when  he  will  preach  at  the 
First  church.  For  subjects  at  the  even- 
ing meetings  in  Oakland  from  March 
18th  to  April  1st  see  page  75. 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb  ;is  Igiving  a 
series  of  Friday  evening  talks  at  Santa 
Cruz  on  ''The  Solution  of  Modern 
Thinking."  The  first  on  Rosseau  was 
much  enjoyed.  The  second,  on  William 
Wadsworth,  was  given  on  Feb.  2nd. 

An  informal  dinner  and  general  bus- 
iness and  social  meeting  of  the  Lay- 
men's League  of  the  Alameda  church 
was  held  on  Feb.  14th.  Rev.  Gordon 
Kent  spoke  on  Internationalism  and  a 
general  discussion  followed. 

On  Feb.  11th  the  pulpit  of  the  Los 
Angeles  church  was  filled  by  Synd  Hos- 
sain  of  Moslem  faith,  who  spoke  on 
''International  Peace:  Is  It  Attain- 
able?" 

The  Rev.  E.  Burdette  Backus,  pastor 
of  the  church,  announced  that  he 
opened  his  pulpit  to  Hossain  because  he 
believes  no  justice  can  be  served  unless 
both  sides  of  a  case  are  known. 

"Tendencies  Toward  Unity  in  Amer- 
ican Church  Development"  will  be  the 
general  theme  of  discussion  at  the  Hos- 
mer  Chapter  Unitarian  Laymen's 
League,  Berkeley,  on  Friday  evening, 
March  8.  The  speakers  will  be  Prof. 
H.  F.  Evans,  W.  B.  Clark  and  Edward 
O.  Allen. 

The  Layman's  League  begins  the 
3^ear  with  278  chapters  and  more  than 
13,000  members.  Their  Bulletin  No.  14, 
"Something  Doing,"  substantiates  its 
title  very  effectively  by  grouping  brief 
reports  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
This  testimony  from  San  Diego  is  ex- 
ceptionally encouraging: 

"Contribute  toward  improvement  of 
parish  house  and  to  Long  Beach  Chap- 
ter for  its  church  building  fund.  As 
ehur^'h  is  filled  to  overflowing  at  Sun- 
day morning  and  evening  services  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  increase 
church  attendance." — San  Diego,  Calif. 


The  Fresno  church  held  its  annual 
dinner  and  election  of  officers  on  Feb. 
8th.  The  reports  showed  the  church 
to  be  in  prosperous  condition. 

On  Feb.  4th,  R.  A.  Vander grift,  w^ho 
for  the  last  year  has  held  a  scholarship 
in  Spain,  addressed  the  Channing  Club 
of  Berkeley  on  ' '  The  California  Student 
in  Spain." 

On  February  11th,  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot, 
Jr.,  of  Portland,  and  Rev.  Frank  F. 
Eddy  of  Eugene,  Oregon,  exchanged  pul- 
pits. Mr.  Eliot  spoke  on  ' '  Religious  Per- 
plexities for  the  Heroic  Mind." 

Judge  W.  A.  Beasley  addressed  the 
Laymen's  League  of  the  San  Jose  Uni- 
tarian church  on  Feb.  6th  on  Modern 
Egypt,  from  which  he  lately  returned. 
He  spoke  in  warm  commendation  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Missionary  Col- 
lege at  Asanti. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  22nd  Dr.  Sul- 
livan spoke  at  Los  Angeles  on  "George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  His  Coun- 
try, and  His  Country  Today."  He 
characterized  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  a  document  "of  abso- 
lutely incorrigible  wisdom." 

Rev.  Ernest  J.  Bowden  has  resigned 
the  pulpit  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  wdiere 
he  has  served  since  November,  1921, 
and  become  pastor  of  the  Union  church 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  wdiere  the  Unitar- 
ians and  Universalists  form  one  con- 
gregation. 

Dr.  Charles  Pease  of  San  Jose  on  Feb. 
15th  addressed  the  Woman's  Alliance  on 
"The  Trend  of  Modern  Poetry."  He 
finds  an  encouraging  tendency  to  natural 
expression  and  simplicity.  Mid- Victorian 
poetry,  like  its  woman,  was  over-ap- 
pareled; while  the  modern  vei^e  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  the  idea  seeming  to  be 
an  effort,  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
poetry  and  prose.  INIany  beautiful  ex- 
tracts from  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Hindu 
poets  were  read  to  illustrate  his  points. 
A  very  striking  poem  by  Vacholl  Lind- 
say, "The  Strain  of  the  Congo."  closed 
his  remarks,  which  were  most  thorough- 
ly appreciated  by  the  large  number 
present. 
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The  doctors  of  Spokane  warn  the 
women  of  the  Alliance  that  Professor 
Cone  has  brought  nothing  new.  All  that 
auto-suggestion  does  is  to  still  fear.  That 
is  good  but  not  all  that  is  required.  We 
still  need  the  reparation  processes  of  na- 
ture, and  the  active  interference  of  the 
physicians.  The  reparative  processes  of 
nature  would  knit  a  bone,  but  the  active 
interference  of  the  physician  was  neces- 
sary to  set  it  in  its  normal  position. 

In  his  sermon  on  "Creative  Faith," 
Rev.  R.  F.  Leavens  of  Berkeley  said: 
''Faith  is  a  word  which  has  been  dena- 
tured. It  has  been  represented  as  a 
few  sentences  to  be  rattled  off  with  the 
tongue :  or  a  motto  painted  on  a  pla- 
card, or  a  set  of  articles  printed  in  a 
book.  And  it  has  been  represented  as 
an  attitude  of  w^eak  submission. 

"These  are  about  as  far  from  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  as  can  be 
imagined.  It  is  the  name  of  a  mighty 
power  at  work  in  human  nature.  It  is 
akin  to  will-power,  to  courage,  vision, 
imagination,  only  more  than  any  one 
of  these.  Faith  is  all  these,  plus  high 
purpose  and  love.  It  is  a  word  which 
defies  definition,  though  that  given  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  is  the 
best — faith  is  the  giving  substance  to 
things  hoped  for,  the  proving  of  things 
not  seen. 

"The  old  tbeoloo'ians  had  a  great 
saying — saved  b^^  faith.  It  is  a  saving 
power.  The  mistake  came  in  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  the  doctrine 
given  as  the  object  of  faith.  It  is  the 
exercise  of  the  power  more  than  the 
object  to  which  it  is  directed  that  does 
the  saving." 

The  Temperance  Problem 
The  eighteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Volstead  act, 
which  provides  for  its  ehforcement, 
have  been  singled  out  for  bitter  attack 
by  the  most  lawless  elements  in  soci- 
ety. It  becomes,  therefore,  increasingly 
necessary  that  loyal  American  citizens 
Avho  hold  the  conviction  that  obedience 
to  the  law  is  a  necessity  shall  rise  in 
defense  of  the  law  which  is  most  fla- 
grantly violated  and  most  viciously  at- 
tacked. 


Men  and  women  of  wealth  and  social 
standing  who  disregard  the  prohibition 
law  ai'e  leading  our  country  to  destruc- 
tion. Their  patronage  stimulates  the 
bootleg  traffic  which  in  tu.rn  draws 
young  men  into  the  illicit  business  and 
incites  the  lawless  elements  to  more 
violent  criminality.  Certainly,  the 
churches  can  do  no  less  than  command 
them  to  face  right  about,  and  lead  the 
w^ay  forward  to  a  position  of  higher 
honor  and  distinction  for  our  country 
among  the  nations. 

The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  in- 
vites all  thoughtful  citizens  to  review 
the  actual  results  of  prohibition  as  they 
may  be  seen  in  official  records.  Police 
records  for  Boston  show  arrests  for 
drunkenness  for  the  seven  wet  years, 
1912-1918,  a  yearly  average  of  59,308; 
and  for  the  three  dry  years,  1920-1922, 
a  yearly  average  of  30,143.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Correction 
shows  for  the  same  period,  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  all  cities,  yearly  aver- 
age, 1912,  1918,  98,328;  and  for  the 
three  dry  years,  yearly  average,  1920- 

1922,  52,571. 

The  Boston  Herald  for  January  22, 

1923,  tells  the  story  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
Hanover  and  Joy  Street  police  stations 
in  Boston.  "The  latter  station  in  pre- 
w^ar  times  used  to  have  a  regular  Sat- 
urday night  and  Sunday  morning  grist 
of  125  arrests  for  drunkenness,  which 
w^ere  frequently  increased  to  150,  and 
reached  the  high  mark  of  180  in  one 
night.  The  arrests  for  this  cause  dur- 
ing the  past  w^eek  have  been:  Monday, 
5 ;  Tuesday,  6 ;  Wednesday,  2 ;  Thurs- 
day, 3 ;  Friday,  4 ;  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, 11.  Hanover  Street  station  used 
to  receive  from  75  to  175  cases  on  an 
active  Saturday  night.  This  Saturday 
it  had  ten." 

With  such  incontestable  evidence  of 
direct  benefits  resulting  from  prohibi- 
tion friends  of  temperance  everyw^here 
are  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  the 
eradication  of  the  principal  enemy  of  a 
sober  and  prosperous  community,  the 
bootlegger.  Let  us  practice  abstinence 
ourselves  and  prevent  the  breaking  of 
the  law  by  conscienceless  exploiters  of 
their  fellows.  Obedience  to  law  will 
bring  liberty  and  peace.    p  .^  .^ 
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Whither?  With  Advancing 
Science 

By  Clay  MacCauley. 

As  Liberal  Christians,  having  chosen 
for  our  guidance  in  life  the  two-fold  mo- 
tive, "Love  to  God  to  Man,"  idealized 
as  "Father"  and  "Brother,"  we  have, 
for  the  rest,  pledged  ourselves  to  mental 
freedom  and  to  obedience  to  truth.  We 
have  accepted  the  rational  study  of  the 
whole  realm  of  experience  as  the  way 
to  truth.  What  man  has  learned  con- 
cerning the  multitudinous  phenomena 
affecting  him  he  has  systematized  as 
Science ;  and  in  recent  times  Science  has 
been  making  such  unprecedented  prog- 
ress that  today  human  life  is  being  mar- 
velously  changed  by  it  in  many  direc- 
tions; and  thought,  as  shaped  by  ages- 
long  held  principles,  is  being  confronted 
by  strange  and  startling  questions.  In- 
deed, so  <iritical  in  relation  to  man's 
traditional  thinking  and  conduct  has 
advancing  Science  now  become  that  the 
discerning  observer  is  constrained  to 
ask  seriously, — Whither  ? 

In  a  book,  recently  attracting  much 
attention, — ' '  Painted  Windows, ' ' — some 
passages  in  its  "conclusion,"  pertinent 
to  our  question,  are  profoundly  signifi- 
cant. Sir  William  Crookes,  conversing 
with  the  writer  of  the  book,  said,  touch- 
ing a  little  table,  "We  shall  soon  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  the  atoms  of 
which  this  table  is  composed  are  made 
up  of  tiny  charges  of  electricity, — elec- 
trons,— and  we  shall  prove  that  each  of 
these  electrons,  relative  to  its  size,  is 
farther  away  from  its  nearest  neighbor 
than  our  earth  from  the  nearest  star." 
"I  have  lived  to  see  this  prophecy  ful- 
filled," comments  the  author,  "though 
its  implications  are  not  yet  understood. 
I  have  seen  the  demonstration  by  sci- 
ence that  this  visible  and  tangible 
world  in  its  final  analysis,  is  both  in- 
visible and  intangible, — a  phantasm  of 
the  senses."  "Physical  science  pre- 
sents us  now  with  a  world  which  is  real 
and  visible  only  to  our  limited  senses ; 
a  world  Avhich  disappears  from  all  vi- 
sion and  definition  directly  we  bring 
to  its  investigation  those  instruments  of 
science  which  act  as  extensions  of  our 
senses." 


This  scientific  move  onward  is  cer- 
tainly a  disturbing  intrusion  into  hu- 
manity 's  customary  ways  of  living,  and, 
evidently,  it  is  so  revolutionary  of  ' '  the 
common  sense"  under  which  mankind 
has  been  guided  immemorially  that  the 
earnest  mind  in  contemplating  it  in- 
stinctively asks,  Whither  is  it  to  lead? 
Its  importance  does  not  lie  in  its  being 
a  speculative  statement,  such  as  that 
of  the  deep-seeing  idealists,  metaphysi- 
cians and  religious  seers  Avho  have  at 
times  held  judgments  about  the  uni- 
verse which  have  had  a  semblance  of 
this  demonstrated  Science.  Their  vi- 
sions have  never  affected  human 
thought  widely,  or  to  any  great  depth. 
But  now,  advancing  Science  has  more 
than  confirmed  these  visions,  and,  natu- 
rally, this  demonstrated  knowledge  will 
in  time  become  a  practical  directing  in- 
fluence in  the  general  thought  and  con- 
duct of  mankind.  Herein  lies  the  radi- 
cal importance  of  the  present  scientific 
advance. 

"The  implications  of  the  new  science 
are  not  yet  understood,"  we  are  told. 
What  these  are,  the  writer  of  "Painted 
Windows"  does  not  definitely  specify. 
But  associated  with  so  essentially  revo- 
lutionary a  force  as  real  knowledge, 
they  must,  as  just  said,  be  of  essential 
quality,  and  will  in  time  affect  man's 
vital  motives  and  acts.  It  would  be 
well,  therefore,  were  these  implications 
generally  known  and  their  value  consid- 
ered. Particularly,  is  it  desirable  for 
us  who  ^ire  pledged  to  the  supreme  two- 
fold Christian  rule  of  living  that  we 
should  clearly  understaiul  how  Science 
at  its  new  stage  bears  upon  this  law. 

Concerning  the  latter  need,  the  writer 
of  "Painted  WindoAvs"  makes  this  no- 
ticeable comment:  "I  believe  it  is  only 
when  a  man  realizes  that  in  its  final 
analysis  the  whole  universe  is  invisible, 
and  ceases  to  think  of  himself  as  an 
animal  and  becomes  profoundly  sensible 
of  himself  as  a  spirit,  and  a  spirit  in 
communion  with  a  spiritual  reality 
closer  than  hands  and  feet,  that  it  is 
j)ossible  for  him  to  fulfill  the  two  great 
c()inm;indments  on  which  hang  all  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets."  To  the  percep- 
tion of  this  writer,  therefore,  the  law  of 
life  we  profess  is  only  made  the  more 
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assured  and  clear  by  the  present  scien- 
tific gain.  His  distinctive  way  of  inter- 
preting- the  bearing  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge upon  our  fundamental  faith  may 
not  fully  commend  itself  to  those  who 
are  guided  by  an  exacting  scientific 
sense,  but,  if  we  make  a  broad  allow- 
ance for  the  claim,  he  seems  to  have  a 
really  tenable  conviction.  Assuredly, 
it  may  still  be  held  as  truth,  that  Hu- 
manity exists  as  a  multitude  involved 
in  manifold  intimate  relationships 
which  can  be  regarded  as  fraternal,  and 
that  every  human  being,  however  con- 
stituted, is  still  a  dependent  creature  of 
the  infinite  and  eternal  Source  of  Be- 
ing, in  and  of  whom  Humanity  and  all 
else  that  compose  the  Universe  are 
contained.  We  may,  fittingly,  still  name 
this  Being  "Father,"  and  cherish  in  our 
faith  ''God's  Fatherhood;"  also,  with 
it,  the  "Brotherhood"  of  the  multitude 
of  beings  who  are  like  us  in  kind  and 
exist  with  us  in  intimate,  vital  associa- 
tion. 

But,  naturally,  along  with  the  fact 
just  noted,  there  appear  other  and  deep- 
reaching  implications  as  involved  in  the 
present  scientific  advance  and  affecting 
human  thought  and  conduct.  One  of 
these  implications,  surely  of  radical  mo- 
ment, directly  calls  for  attention.  It  is 
that  there  is  no  reality  in  man's  tradi- 
tional judgment  of  a  substantial  Dual- 
ity in  the  universe,  the  duality  named 
"Matter  and  Spirit."  It  is  now  known 
that  there  are  not  these  two  things  as 
separate,  ultimate  entities.  These  two 
names  are,  we  now  see,  relative  to  phe- 
nomena only;  and  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  convenient  judgments  origin- 
ating in  certain  distinctive  reactions 
that  the  human  organism  has  made  to 
its  environment.  The  animate  creation, 
in  its  evolution,  naturally  responds  to 
much  of  its  own  life  and  to  many  things 
external  to  it  by  what  has  been  called 
Sensation.  That  which  induces  Sensa- 
tion has  been  named  "Matter."  There 
are,  however,  many  other  dynamic  fac- 
tors in  human  experience  than  those 
of  sense.  These  do  not  directly  use  or 
induce  sensation.  They  have  been  dis- 
tinguishd  as  thought,  as  imagination, 
as  emotion,  as  volition,  as  mind,  and  the 
like.    Under  the  generic  name  "Spirit" 


they  have  been  set  over  against  "Mat- 
ter." In  the  intellectual  tenets  of  man- 
kind, consequently,  there  has  appeared 
a  concei)t  of  Duality  in  the  universe, — 
"Matter  and  Spirit," — when,  as  we 
now  know,  there  is  no  essential  quality 
in  this  dualism.  At  most,  it  is  based 
on  only  relative  generalizations  con- 
cerning phenomena.  The  substance  of 
the  Universe,  we  now  know,  is  ultimate- 
ly One.  It  can  be  named  as  we  choose, 
— most  acceptably,  probably,  "Spirit." 

But,  beacuse  of  the  new  Science,  there 
are  yet  other  implications  bearing  upon 
man's  thought  and  life.  Science  has 
disclosed,  wherever  its  search  has  gone, 
a  boundless  Variety,  or  Plurality,  as 
constituting  the  realm  of  Being.  Unity 
of  Substance  is  demonstrably  true  of 
the  Universe,  but  there  is  also  every- 
where throughout,  a  limitless  multiplic- 
ity of  constituent  units  associated  in 
numberless  inter-relationships.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  an  infinitude  of  kind  in 
this  multiplicity,  is  a  question  whose 
answer  necessarily  lies  beyond  our  ken. 
But,  it  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  in  the 
Universe,  rationally  thought  of  as  in- 
finite, this  Variety,  or  Plurality,  is  ex- 
haustless.  Also  rationally  considered, 
its  inter-relationships  are  so  inclusive 
that  they  constitute  One  Whole  of  Be- 
ing;—  not  a  Whole  to  be  thought  of 
rationally  as  a  mere  Totality,  but  as  an 
essential  Whole, — an  integral  Unity. 

It  seems,  too,  to  be  an  implication, 
rationally  consequent  upon  the  scien- 
tific advance,  that  this  Whole  of  Being, 
— the  One  Being  thus  constituted — con- 
tinues its  existence  by  endlessly  express- 
ing, within  and  of  itself,  an  inexhaust- 
ible sequence  of  inter-relationships 
among  its  constituent  units.  Endlessly 
these  units  are  associated  in  new  rela- 
tionships, combinations,  evolutions,  de- 
compositions and  rearrangements,  both 
infinitesimally  small  and  immeasurably 
great, — from  atoms,  bordering  the  zero 
of  substance,  onward  into  inconceivably 
great  stellar  galaxies, — a  process  which 
continues,  we  may  believe,  through  ages 
everlasting. 

With  these  two  radical  implications 
of  the  present  Science  actually  made 
part  of  man's  guiding  thought,  inevit- 
ably much  of  the  belief  and  teachinof 
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that  have  come  from  past  ages,  and  are 
still  regulative  in  human  speculation 
and  life,  will  be  profoundly  affected. 
Consider,  for  instance,  their  bearing  up- 
on the  dominant  speculative  domains 
named  Philosophy,  Theology  and  An- 
thropology. 

1.  In  Philosophy,  hitherto,  when- 
ever its  students  have  attempted  to 
reach  ultimate  conclusions,  they  have 
been  generally  led  to  one  of  two  dif- 
fering judgments,  named,  respectively, 
Monism  and  Pluralism.  But,  implied  in 
the  present  advance  of  Science  is  the 
judgment  that  neither  the  Monistic  nor 
the  Pluralistic  explanation  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  exclusively  true.  Neither  may 
now  be  rationally  affirmed  to  the  denial 
of  the  other.  Present  Science  seems  in- 
stead to  involve  a  justification  of  each 
of  these  speculative  systems.  Philos- 
ophy henceforward,  consequently, 
should  include  in  its  tenets,  as  funda- 
mental, the  apprehension  of  both  in- 
finite Variety  and  Absolute  Unity.  Both 
Plato  and  Spinoza,  and  Democritus  and 
Leibnitz  seem  to  be  assured  place  here- 
after in  any  philosophic  speculation 
that  will  harmonize  with  progressing 
Science.  Monist  and  Pluralist, — each 
should  be  accepted  as  an  exponent  of 
fact;  both  entitled  to  an  effective  co- 
ordination in  any  tenable  form  of  Phil- 
osophy that  concerns  Universal  Being. 

A  new  symbol,  with  which  to  figure 
this  needed  philosophic  metamorphosis, 
has  already  been  offered  by  some  clear- 
sighted thinkers.  John  Fiske,  for  one, 
has  sought  to  portray  the  Universe  as 
Unity  and  Plurality  in  essential  com- 
position and  correlation.  In  his  ad- 
vanced speculation  on  "The  Idea  of 
God,"  he  declared,  ''The  Universe  is 
not  a  machine,  but  an  organism  with 
an  indwelling  principle  of  life."  ''Or- 
ganic," therefore,  is  the  implication 
that  appears  to  symbolize  the  universe, 
as  now  disclosed  by  Science.  And  the 
entity  named  "organism"  regarded  as 
infinite  and  absolute,  seems  to  express 
appropriately  for  Philosophy  of  its  fund- 
amental principle  concernig  the  Whole 
of  Being.  An  organism  is  a  unit;  but 
it  is  made  up  of  correlated  parts,  each 
part  being  itself  a  unit, — existing  how- 
ever,   as   inter-related   with    the    other 


units, — all  together  constituting  an  or- 
ganic Whole. 

Philosophically,  therefore,  man's 
thinking  should  now  rise  to  the  supreme 
apprehension  here  figured ; — portraying 
the  Universe  as  an  eternal,  dynamic 
Whole,  essentially  organic  in  constitu- 
tion, and  in  motive  energy,  of  which, 
in  which,  through  which  and  for  which 
all  is  that  has  being. 

2.  Then,  in  the  speculative  domain  of 
Theology,  there  are  also  far-reaching 
implications  involved  by  the  present 
scientific  advance.  The  prevailing- 
creeds,  to  speak  only  of  Christendom, 
are,  we  know,  concerned  with  the  uni- 
verse as  essentially  a  created  realm, 
called  into  being  out  of  nothing,  and 
that  it  will  at  some  time  disappear  as 
the  Creator  may  ordain.  Historic  Chris- 
tian theology,  consequenth%  has  been 
a  so-called  Deism,  or  Theism,  each  body 
of  thought  separating,  essentially,  God 
and  the  created  Universe.  An  extreme 
reaction  from  this  belief, — positing  the 
Universe  itself  as  God  in  an  ever-re- 
newed process  of  manifestation, — Pan- 
theism, so  named, — has  often  appeared 
among  Christian  theologians  to  meet 
their  intellectual  need.  But,  under  the 
newly  advanced  Science,  both  Theism 
and  Pantheism  are  without  adequate 
warrant.  It  is  implied  in  the  new  Sci- 
ence that  theologic  faith  should  now 
rise  above  both  these  creedal  ventures, 
including  in  its  ascent  whatever  is  ten- 
able in  each  of  them;  it  should  posit 
for  itself  Universal  Being  as  the  eter- 
nal, infinite.  Organic  Whole,  religious- 
ly phrased  as  the  Divine  One.  in  which, 
of  which,  to  which  and  for  which  all  is 
that  is.  That  is,  the  Theology  of  the 
future  should  have  for  its  object.  God 
as  the  real,  infinite,  eternal  One,  in 
and  under  Whom  there  is  an  infinitude 
of  constituent  unit  parts ;  each  unit,  in 
its  original  essence,  uncreated ;  all  for- 
ever passing  through  cycles  of  existence 
that  in  some  sense  of  the  Avords,  mani- 
fest the  iMotive.  Purpose.  Will. — the  es- 
sential Life  of  the  Absolute  Whole.  Al- 
ready current  among  not  a  few  of  the 
thinkers  who  are  seeking  harmony  for 
Religi(m  in  association  with  advancing 
Science  is  the  desire  and  effort  to  meet 
this  need.     Notably,  a  group  of  theolo- 
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gians  followiii<»'  the  lead  of  such  far- 
seeing'  modern  thinkers  as  Pfleiderer 
and  Eucken  are  finding  in  the  term 
Panentheism, — an  expression  given  to 
Philosophy  by  an  ignored  thinker, 
Kranse,  a  century  ago, — a  fitting  sym- 
bol meeting  the  present  theologic  need. 
It  is  chosen  to  express  faith  in  the  Ab- 
solute Whole  of  Being,  regarded  as  the 
Divine  Unity  which  holds  and  directs 
thereunder  an  infinite  Plurality, — All 
in  God.  It  sets  forth  for  Theology  an 
absolute,  eternal  Organism  of  Being. 

3.  Turning  to  Anthropology,  there 
are  also  implications  of  profound  im- 
portance appearing  because  of  the  new 
Science.  Human  nature,  life  and  des- 
tiny are  evidently  so  involved  by  what 
is  now  known  of  the  world's  phenomena 
that  the  question  ' '  What  is  man  ? ' '  may 
well  be  asked  anew.  Once,  where  a 
purely  materialistic  assumption  was 
dominant  in  Philsophy,  it  was  declared 
that  a  man  is  but  "a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms."  Today  it  has  become 
clear  that,  so  far  as  a  man  can  be  known 
scientifically,  he  is  not  to  be  described 
as  ''a  concourse  of  atoms";  but  rather 
as  a  highly  complex  association  of  elec- 
trons, considered  as  ultimate  units  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Universe.  It  is 
by  no  means  true,  however,  that  this 
electronic  concourse  is  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  "fortuitous."  The  human  be- 
ing is  an  organism,  essentially  including 
an  enormous  number  of  units  of  cosmic 
energy.  These  units  we  may,  as  sub- 
stance, best  name  "spirit";  each  unit 
for  itself  regarded  as  uncreated  and 
imperishable.  And  we  know  now  fur- 
ther that  the  human  body,  from  its  ul- 
timate, visible  beginnings  and  in  its  de- 
velopment and  maturing,  from  the  mi- 
croscopic cell  it  is  in  the  mother's  body 
to  its  full  growth  as  man  or  woman, 
is  essentially  under  one  individual,  in- 
ner directing  force.  In  its  whole  make- 
up it  appears  to  be  constituted  of  that 
which  in  itself  is  uncreated  and  ever- 
lasting. And  further  we  may  ration- 
ally assume  that  that  whieh  is  the  su- 
preme, the  directing  unit  in  each  human 
being's  genesis  and  development,  is  the 
real  and  original,  personal  self,  having 
essential  existence  in  and  of  the  Eternal 
One.    Under  the  present  advance  of  Sci- 


ence it  does  not  at  all  appear  unreas- 
onable to  assume  that  each  John  and 
Mary  of  humanity  is  a  complex  con- 
course of  essential  units  of  energy  that 
have  received  place  and  function  under 
one  interior  dynamic  factor,  and  that 
to  this  supreme  inner  factor  may  be 
ascribed  the  real  self  that,  in  its  present 
cycle  of  activity,  has  become  a  person- 
ality known  as  John  or  Mary. 

The  coming  Anthropology,  conse- 
([uently,  may  be  constrained  to  accept 
this  conclusion  concerning  the  essential 
reality  in  every  human  being.  The  elec- 
trons with  which  every  man  and  woman 
is  embodied  are  for  each  an  organic 
multitude ; — they  are  together  a  mani- 
fold dynamic  complexity;  but  they  are 
all  astir  under  one  purposeful  director. 
That  dominating  director  we  may  ra- 
tionally name  the  self, — uncreated  and 
imperishable;  indeed,  the  immortal  hu- 
man spirit.  Thereby  the  ;faith  tjhat 
gives  us  our  religion  may  permanently 
come  into  its  own. 

With  this  conclusion,  following  the 
present  advancing  Science,  an  inspiring 
uplift  meets  our  faith  and  aspiration. 
In  it  there  is  for  us,  rationally,  a  sub- 
lime reassurance  of  belief  in  our  essen- 
tial divine  childhood  and  real,  personal 
immortality.  And  we  may  with  full 
content  continue  our  pledge  of  "Love 
to  God,  the  Father,  and  to  our  Brother 
Man,"  seeking  to  make  our  living 
through  all  our  experience  richly  wor- 
thy the  sublime  vocation  wherewith  we 
are  called. 

In  the   beauty   of   the   twilight,   in  the  garden 

that  He  loveth. 
They   have  veiled   His   lovely  vesture  with   the 

darkness  of  a  name! 
Through    His    garden,    through    His    garden,   it 

is  but   the  wind  that  moveth, 
No   more;    but   oh,   the  miracle,   the  miracle  is 


the  same. 


Alfred   Noyes 


So  also  did  I  endeavor  to  conceive  of 
Thee,  life  of  my  life,  as  vast,  through 
infinite  spaces  on  every  side  penetrating 
the  whole  mass  of  the  universe,  and  be- 
yond it  every  way,  through  immeasur- 
able boundless  spaces ;  so  that  the  earth 
should  have  Thee,  the  heaven  have 
Thee,  all  things  have  Thee ;  and  they  be 
bounded  in  Thee,  and  Thou  bounded 
nowhere.  Saint  Augustine. 
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The  Younger  Generation 

(Address  by  Clotilde  Grunsky,  Jan.  21,  1923.) 
First  Unitarian  Church,  San  Francisco. 

.  Because  this  is  young  people's  Sun- 
day and  because  I  consider  the  subject 
to  be  one  of  perennial  importance,  I 
have  taken  the  topic,  "The  Younger 
Generation,"  for  the  brief  considera- 
tion of  this  talk.  I  am  aware  that  the 
title  suggests  erroneously  that  I  fam 
about  to  talk  on  Scott  Fitzgerald,  cigar- 
ette smoking  for  girls,  prohibition  for 
young  men — and  what  is  wrong  with 
the  State  university.     I  am  not. 

Something  like  twenty-five  centuries 
ago,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  or  one  of  those 
who  wrote  under  his  name,  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  of  the  younger 
generation  in  words  which  have  a  mod- 
ern ring  to  them.  He  said :  #  #  * 
the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty  and 
walk  with  stretched  forth  necks  and 
wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as 
they  go  and  making  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet. 

Isaiah  goes  on  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  equipment  of  the  young  women — 
shawls,  pendants  and  perfume  boxes, 
satchels  and  hand  mirrors — all  of  which 
he  associated  with  the  deep  wickedness 
of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

The  poet  Ecclesiastes  introduced  his 
review  of  many  disillusions  by  remark- 
ing :  ''Is  there  a  thing  whereof  men  say. 
See  this  is  new?  It  hath  already  been 
in  the  ages  which  were  before  us." 

I  should  say  that  these  two  quota- 
tions represent  the  current  opinions 
concerning  youth — first,  that  it  is  self- 
assured,  over-wise,  over-frank,  over- 
dressed (or  under-dressed,  as  you  want 
to  put  it) — in  short,  that  its  manners 
are  bad  and  its  actions  reprehensible, 
and  second,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  nothing  new  about  all  this,  that  after 
all  youth  may  merely  be  different  from 
age  and  therefore  not  very  popular — 
and  that  the  whole  thing  in  the  end 
will  prove  merely  a  case  of  history  re- 
peating itself. 

With  full  acknowledgment  of  what 
truth  there  is  in  both  positions,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  attitude  deserves  to  be 
classed    with    slogans,    platitudes    and 


other  devi<?es  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  thought.  There  are  too  many 
individuals  and  too  many  churches  who 
accept  with  the  poet  Ecclesiastes  the 
doctrine  that  the  world  is  very  old  and 
therefore  very  wicked,  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  and  that, 
as  human  nature  cannot  be  expected  to 
change,  there  is  nothing  very  greatly 
to  be  feared — nor,  it  should  be  added, 
very  much  to  be  gained.  This  doctrine 
may  prove  of  comfort  to  harrassed  pa- 
rents— and  the  poetry  in  which  it  is 
couched  has  given  us  some  of  the  most 
quotable  passages  of  the  Bible — but  it 
is  not  a  creed  to  appeal  to  the  young. 

And,  I  think,  it  is  not  true. 

I  sing  the  song  of  youth.  The  world 
is  not  very  old — it  is  rather  very  young 
and  such  of  wickedness  as  still  blows 
in  gusty  billows  across  its  oceans  and 
among  its  peoples  is  due  to  the  great 
heavings  of  its  undigested,  yeasty  work- 
ings. It  is  wicked  sometimes  with  the 
high  tragedy  which  is  part  of  the  brav- 
ado of  youth,  and  sometimes  with  the 
tawdry  pettiness  which  is  the  ignorance 
of  youth.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  world  is  young,  it  is  also 
true  that  it  is  growing.  To  be  sure,  it 
comes  to  each  day  of  marriages  and 
births  and  deaths  (with  all  the  subsid- 
iary problems  of  Russian  rubles  and 
the  motion  picture  industry)  with  its 
hands  trained  in  the  habits  of  its 
younger  days,  but  it  comes  also  with  the 
records  and  the  lessons  of  yesterday, 
which  it  had  not  learned  before. 

I  question  also  whether  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  readily  quoted  maxim  that 
human  nature  does  not  change.  The 
general  opinion  to  that  effect  arises,  I 
think,  from  the  recent  popular  accept- 
ance of  such  a  comparatively  contem- 
porary couple  as  Adam  and  Eve,  as  our 
original  ancestors.  Go  a  little  further 
back  into  the  not  yet  discredited  theo- 
ries of  Darwin — and  you  find  little 
cause  to  dispute  the  obvious  advance  of 
man  within  comparatively  few  cen- 
turies, geologically  speaking,  in  every 
aspect  of  his  nature. 

But  not  to  enter  the  realm  of  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  man  is  cap- 
able   of   advancing   in   intellectual   ca- 
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pacity,  there  renin  ins  the  fact  tliat  he 
had  advanced  in  understanding-.  It 
takes  but  a  cursory  readin**-  of  liistory 
as  it  wrote  itself  in  the  a«ie  of  Komance, 
in  the  brilliant  lij^hts  but  very  dark 
shadows  of  the  Renaissance,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  factory  system  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  labor,  to  realize  that  the 
world  has  moved. 

I  think  the  a^^^e  which  seems  closest 
to  us  in  thought,  although  farther  away 
in  time,  is  that  golden  age  of  Greek  civ- 
ilization when  Euripedes  sang  very 
modern  aspirations  and  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle outlined  philosophies  which  it  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  escape  today. 
And  yet  that  was  a  period  on  the  one 
hand  w^ithout  social  consciousness  and 
on  the  other  without  science. 

I  take  it  that  what  the  average  hu- 
man being  means  when  he  states  that 
human  nature  is  unchangeable  is  that 
it  will  always  furnish  the  same  impulses 
of  selfishness,  the  same  primary  forces 
of  desire  and  fear  and  greed,  which 
will  drag  down  the  best  intellectually 
conceived  plan  of  salvation  to  the  old 
level. 

I  contend  rather  that  human  nature, 
that  any  nature,  is  measured  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  understanding.  As  man  be- 
lieves so  is  he — or  as  the  exhorter  of 
Job  put  it  "to  depart  from  evil  is  un- 
derstanding." There  is  nothing  more 
inspiring  than  the  perusal  of  history,  if 
it  be  the  reader's  purpose  to  follow  the 
threads  of  those  events  which  have  led 
to  a  greater  understanding  on  the  part 
of  man  of  the  w^ays  of  God.  From  the 
heights  of  pure  reason,  combined  with 
a  s^^stem  of  slavery  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  principles  of  nature  which 
was  the  golden  age  of  Greek  philosophy, 
to  the  present  age  of  lesser  artistic  ac- 
complishment, perhaps,  but  wider  un- 
derstanding, the  gain  is  one,  it  seems  to 
me,  which  marks  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
scientific  growth. 

The  man  of  the  age  which  under- 
stands some  of  the  processes  of  hered- 
ity has  a  new  attitude  toward  its  social 
problems.  Understanding  something  of 
the  causes  and  the  effects  of  disease, 
it  has  a  new  attitude  toward  crime  and 
insanity  and  poverty. 

When  we  say  that  this  is  a  scientific 


age,  we  mean  not  mei'ely  that  it  enjoys 
pfirlor  matches  and  Hying  machines,  but 
that  it  hns  a  scientific  attitude  toward 
the  problems  of  life — an  incjuiring  at- 
titude which  searches  for  causes  and 
])resui)poses  the  possibility  of  remedy 
for  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

Which  is  something  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  world  which  has  always  taken 
snudlpox,  poverty,  social  disease,  sword 
wounds  and  the  clergy  as  visitations  of 
God  and  not  to  be  questioned. 

Salvation  is  individual,  not  social,  but 
if  salvation  mean  a  more  complete  un- 
derstanding— and  I  can  conceive  of  no 
other  meaning  for  the  term — then  there 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  more  people  nearer 
salvation  today  than  ever  before. 

It  is  easy  to  be  pessimistic  in  the  bit- 
terness with  which  the  pains  of  growing 
have  savored  our  daily  life.  The 
younger  generation  of  today  has  lost 
something  of  its  youth  in  the  failures  of 
the  war. 

It  is  eas.y  to  paint  the  picture  somber- 
ly in  black.  It  was  born,  this  genera- 
tion, into  an  age  of  machinery,  of  fac- 
tories and  the  monotony  of  mechanical 
tasks — into  an  age  of  great  contrasts 
in  wealth,  unsolved  labor  problems,  un- 
solved social  problems.  It  came  into  an 
age  of  cities,  and  into  a  social  system 
but  imperfectly  fitted  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems w^hich  city  congestion  presented. 
Business  had  overtaken  the  world  and 
even  the  primary  necessities  of  mating; 
and  carrying  on  the  race  had  been 
pushed  into  the  background,  so  that  the 
young  people  found  no  adequate  normal 
provision  for  meeting  and  intercourse — 
and  too  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
supporting  a  family.  Improvements  in 
transportation  had  introduced  the  ra- 
cial problem  in  a  sense  that  it  had  not 
existed  before. 

And  then,  to  make  the  world  unbear- 
able, came  the  war.  The  tragedy  lay 
not  in  the  terrible  fact  of  world  up- 
heaval— nor  even,  I  think,  in  the  failure 
of  the  outcome  to  end  the  selfish  domi- 
nation of  the  national  system — we  must 
learn  to  think  in  terms  of  geologic  time 
and  be  satisfied  if  the  laboring  of 
mountains  bring  forth  even  a  mouse 
(possibly  the  labor  is  not  yet  over) — 
the  traged}^  lay,  I  think,  in  the  fact 
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that  we  did  expect  so  much  more.  The 
young,  particularly,  let  themselves  hope 
for  something  out  of  it  all — a  visible 
demonstration  of  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  humanity,  of  its  ability  to 
learn  in  the  face  of  calamity.  A  very 
skeptical  generation  found  itself  ack- 
nowledging openly  an  ideal,  even  pay- 
ing death  with  it.  And  in  its  impa- 
tience now,  it  mingles  the  acute  shame 
of  having  made  a  fool  of  itself  with  the 
despair  of  any  principle  of  growth  in 
humanity  itself. 

These  things  account,  I  feel,  for  much 
of  the  cynicism  and  some  of  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  moment.  Which  symp- 
toms, although  very  conspicuous,  are 
not,  I  think,  very  serious.  They  are 
growing  pains,  bubbles,  as  it  were,  from 
the  workings  of  the  yeast.  Dress  and 
petting  parties  and  pocket  flasks  offer 
no  very  deep  or  permanent  problems. 
Every  age  has  its  fashions  of  rebellion 
and  outrage.  They  are  the  immediate 
concern  of  today  and  tomorrow — but 
not  of  the  day  after. 

Van  Loan,  in  his  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive  ' '  History  of  Mankind, ' ' 
has  set  himself  the  standard  of  selecting 
only  those  events  and  those  social  de- 
velopments which  have  affected  the 
course  of  the  world's  history.  Just  as 
in  evolution  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
thousand  rai;nifications  of  the  reptile 
family,  but  only  a  few  which  were  des- 
tined to  be  anything  more  than  passing 
fashions  in  life,  as  it  were,  and  only  one 
to  carry  on  the  stream  of  progress  by 
advancing  to  the  stage  of  mammals,  so 
in  history  we  have  a  thousand  aspects 
and  results  for  every  age — most  of  them 
of  no  more  importance  than  the  devel- 
opment of  bony  plates  and  three  horns 
in  the  Triceratops  of  the  Jurassic  pe- 
riod. The  present  flare  of  modern 
youth,  while  presenting  a  very  acute 
problem  of  the  moment  and  one  which 
deserves  the  concern  of  parents  and  of 
educational  systems  (particularly  of  pa- 
rents) would  not,  I  think,  be  recorded 
in  Van  Loan's  history. 

More  pertinent,  it  seems  to  me,  be- 
cause more  allied  with  the  moving 
forces  of  the  age,  is  the  charge  made 
against  the  present  generation  that  it 
is  irreyerent,  that  it  holds  to  few  of  the 


ancient  faiths  of  its  ancestors,  that  it  is 
irreligious.  It  is  a  generation  of  young 
people  grown  up  in  at  atmosphere  of 
tolerance — and  to  large  measure  it  has 
grown  up,  not  to  tolerance,  but  to  its 
stepchild,  indifference.  Insofar  as  this 
is  due  to  the  grave  dangers  of  over- 
much material  comfort,  I  would  class  it 
as  among  the  most  insidious  of  the 
menaces  besetting  the  path  of  youth. 

Keep  us,  O  Lord,  from  our  content, 
And  save   us  to   Infinity! 

But  insofar  as  the  godlessness  of  the 
younger  generation — and  I  use  the  term 
in  its  literal  rather  than  its  picturesque 
meaning — it  is  a  symptom  of  the  ques- 
tioning spirit  of  the  age,  its  rather  ap- 
palling knowledge  of  the  world,  its 
matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  science,  I 
regard  as  worthy  of  respect.  The  easy 
young  scorn  of  dim  lights  and  faint 
music  as  ''hokum",  the  distrust  of  sen- 
timentality, the  willingness  to  stand 
alone  without  the  comforts  of  religion 
because  the  religion  offered  didn't  seem 
to  jibe  with  the  facts  of  life — have  in 
them,  it  seems  to  me,  something  which 
is  fundamentally  sound  and  whieh  reli- 
gion, if  it  is  to  mean  anything  at  all  to 
the  younger  generation,  must  cope  with. 

I  believe  in  the  uncompromising  ques- 
tioner— the  youth  who  stands  with  feet 
apart  to  say: 

God,  I  am  free!    Here  dare  stand  I 
With   feet  firm  planted,  head   hekl  high 

To  face  you  steadfastly. 
If  you,  all  powerful,  have  made 

And  can  the  laws  defy, 
At  will  rew^arding  wdiere  unpaid. 

Then  make  my  truth  a  lie, 

Or  stop  this  ripple  that  I  started — I! 
God  of  Death  and  Mystery, 

Throned  grim  on  high, 
With  your  storm  wrath  thev  threaten  me — 

Well  then,  I  die- 
But  dying,  judge  you — Am  I  free? 

How  should  we  discourage  a  quest 
for  truth,  whatever  fall  by  the  way- 
side? Better,  I  believe,  to  have  a  dis- 
believer with  yet  a  hot  young  intoler- 
ance of  poverty  and  war  than  a  well- 
comforted  Christian  who  considers  it 
wrong  to  question  the  will  of  God. 

I  believe  in  heretics — in  the  irrecon- 
cilable heretic  who  finds  no  stopping 
phice,  no  blank  wall  where  he  is  willing 
to  say.  Here  will  I  rest,  here  will  I  think 
no  further. 
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I  think  that  if  reli<ii()n,  if  the  cliiirch, 
is  to  mean  anything-  to  this  primarily 
scientific  ag'e,  it  must  deal  honestly  with 
honest  minds.  It  must  offer  a  reli^^ion 
which  avoids  none  of  the  discoveries  of 
science,  now  or  yet  to  be  made,  nor  the 
sordid  array  of  newspaper  headlines ;  it 
nuist  offer  not  a  refuge  from  thought, 
but  an  answer  to  it — not  an  escape  from 
life,  but  the  reason  for  it. 

I  think  that  the  reason  that  religion — 
church  religion — has  somewhat  slipped 
out  of  the  position  of  leadership  with 
the  younger  generation,  is  because  it 
has  kept  to  this  role  of  providing  a 
refuge.  Religion  in  this  sense  is  art — a 
pleasurable  awe  of  the  unknown  and 
the  unknowable — to  be  experienced  and 
enjoyed  much  as  music  (and  there  are 
varieties  of  taste  in  this,  just  as  one 
individual  is  moved  to  tears  by  any 
song  which  mentions  the  national  ban- 
ner or  two  sustained  notes,  while  an- 
other is  uplifted  by  the  mighty  strains 
of  Bach).  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great 
need  for  the  solace  and  the  inspiration 
of  art  in  every  life — but  there  remains 
the  fact  of  daily  living  and  the  need  for 
justifying  it. 

Youth  asks  no  monastery  in  which  to 
be  safe — it  asks  a  religion  which  will 
urge  it  to  confront  life  itself — which 
will  offer  a  justification  of  right  doing, 
which  will  give  a  reasonable  hope  for 
the  future,  a  forgiveness  of  the  present 
— which  will  justify  all  its  eager  curiosi- 
ties about  the  world  and  which  ap- 
proves it  most  when  it  knows  itself  to 
be  at  its  best,  most  understanding. 

The  young  people  of  this  generation 
have  been  brought  up  believing  in  sci- 
ence— not  necessarily  in  any  one  con- 
clusion of  science,  but  in  the  whole  at- 
tempt to  get  at  the  cause  and  effect  se- 
quence of  phenomena.  They  live  in  a 
universe  which  includes  alike  the  in- 
finities of  the  atom  and  the  ion — their 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  have  devel- 
oped through  the  evolution  whose  rec- 
ord is  w^ritten  on  the  geologic  tablets 
of  the  rocks, — they  analyze  human  ac- 
tions and  link  them  in  the  same  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  which  binds  the  in- 
animate world.  Religion,  if  it  is  to  seem 
true  to  these  products  of  our  public 
schools  in  the  same  sense  that  science 


a[)j)eMrs  true — and  how  slinll  religion  Ixi 
a  comfort  if  it  do  not — must  acknowl- 
edge the  validity  of  all  this. 

The  first  effect  of  thought  about  sci- 
ence is  undoubtedly  to  subtract  from 
life  religion  in  the  sense  of  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  beautiful  relationship  of 
Father  and  child.  To  the  young  ex- 
plorer, if  he  maintains  a  hold  on  reli- 
gion at  all,  God  becomes  a  vague  prin- 
ciple of  progress — the  human  mind 
merely  the  latest  development  of  the 
principle  which  started  in  the  nerve 
center  at  one  end  of  the  worm. 

Some  of  us  stop  at  that  point — per- 
haps as  a  generation  we  have  not  won 
much  further.  But  it  is  not  a  stopping 
place.  Followed  far  enough,  there  is 
no  path  which  does  not  lead  to  God. 
No  one  can  consider  science  for  long 
without  realizing  that  it  rests  on  certain 
primary  assumptions  of  logic,  without 
which  it  is  a  chaos  of  unrelated  state- 
ments. This  once  realized,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  life  for  the  moment 
becomes  the  necessity  of  proving  some 
inevitability  to  the  laws  which  govern 
thought. 

It  is  borne  in  upon  one  that  if  the 
criterion  by  which  we  establish  truth 
from  illusion  and  distinguish  right  from 
mistakes  is  nothing  more  than  a  phe- 
nomenon to  be  proved  or  disproved  by 
later  observations,  the  world  is  indeed 
afloat.  Honestly  to  face  this  dilemma 
of  science  is  to  reinstate  the  spiritual 
as  the  fundamental  truth  of  life,  to  re- 
instate God  as  the  understanding  Mind 
of  the  universe,  man  as  his  sharer  in 
Creation  and  Jesus  as  a  leader  who  un- 
derstood many  things  we  gropingly  ^vm 
back  to — it  is  to  re-establish  the  belief 
in  immortality  and  the  confidence  in  the 
understanding  love  of  our  Creator. 

I  think  we  have  a  great  need  for  re- 
ligion, who  must  look  upon  the  tangle 
of  Europe,  who  must  face  the  doubts  of 
humanity  into  which  every  election 
throws  us,  the  sense  of  shame  called  up 
by  a  visit  to  any  prison,  the  feeling  of 
discouragement  which  comes  with  much 
listening  to  the  careless  poisonings  of 
human  tongues.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  church  help 
us  to  win  through  to   a  belief  in  the 
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youth  of  the  world  and  its  power  of 
growth. 

We  must  see  this  growing  thing  as  it 
has  struggled  up  through  faint  glim- 
merings of  sensation  in  the  trillobite, 
through  fish  and  reptile  and  beast  and 
man,  always  to  larger  and  larger  un- 
derstanding. From  the  Nederlander  man 
whom  Mr.  Wells  has  pictured,  or  his 
brother,  and  since  through  experiments 
in  moralities  and  religions  and  social 
orders,  we  have  learned  through  stum- 
blings and  experiments.  The  justice 
which  brings  the  punishment  for  every 
mistake  has  eventually  taught  man 
some  rudiments  of  adjustment  to  his 
surroundings.  We  have  some  glimmer- 
ing of  understanding. 

Every  age  has  added  to  the  catalog 
of  paths  discovered,  explored  and  la- 
belled. We  never  quite  retrace  our 
steps.  When  the  morasses  become  too 
deep  and  the  underbrush  too  thick,  we 
use  the  vantage  point  we  have  gained 
to  break  a  new  path,  still  experimental, 
it  is  true,  and  not  wholly  promising — 
but  from  a  higher  level. 

The  world  is  young,  and  like  the 
young,  it  is  strong  and  turbulent  and 
full  of  inconsistencies.  It  is  ignorant 
and  because  it  is  ignorant,  it  is  often 
cruel,  and  sometimes  rather  ugly.  There 
are  moments  and  there  are  aspects  of 
it  which  are  beyond  anything  beauti- 
ful. It  is  at  once  full  of  hope  and  in- 
spiration and  song — and  dingy  and  dis- 
couraging and  discouraged. 

We,  the  youno-  and  the  younper  gen- 
eration, find  yet  a  great  zest  for  life. 
We  have  tasted  of  its  rich  savor,  blend- 
ed of  bitterness  and  of  spice — and  we 
have  found  a  relish  in  the  healthy  ap- 
petite of  youth.  We  do  not  expect  ac- 
complishment, but  we  are  not  afraid  to 
begin  a  task  we  know  we  shall  not  fin- 
ish. We  are  not  afraid  of  the  disorder 
and  disorganization  which  might  well 
daunt  an  older  and  wiser  generation. 
We  will  seize  upon  the  task  nearest  at 
hand  and  start  to  clear  a  little  way — 
partly  with  the  courage  of  our  ignor- 
ance and  our  youth  and  partly  because 
we  begin  to  see  some  pattern  to  the 
picture,   even  tlirough   the   chaos. 

Our  prayer — and  we  must  have  a 
prayer  who  face  alike  the  insidious  com- 


forts of  modern  living  and  the  stabbing 
discouragement  of  its  failures — can  go 
little  beyond  the  plea  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold for  sweetness  and  light — for  un- 
derstanding and  for  beauty,  that  we 
may  have  a  seeking  mind,  and  that  we 
may  find  a  relish  in  man  and  in  the 
hills.  We  do  not  ask  that  we  shall  not 
make  mistakes — although  heaven  grant 
that  they  be  as  few  as  may  be — but  we 
ask  that  we  may  learn  from  them — we 
do  not  ask  for  success,  but  we  ask  for 
freedom  from  bitterness  because  we 
know  that  failure  is  not  an  end  and 
that  even  insignificance  is  not  futile. 

I  could  not  bear  to  die 

Had  I  not  known  spring  days 

And   smells  of  growing  things 

And  winds  and  mountain  tops  and  nights  be- 
neath the  sky. 

But  I  have  caught  the  wildling  charm 

Of  currant  on  a  hill-born  breeze 

And  smelled  the  cleanness  of  the  sea 

The  dry  sweet  pungency  of  desert  weeds. 

At  night,  in  all  the  silence  of  great  spaces, 

I  have  watched  the  mountain  stars 

Until  it  seemed  by  central  mind 

Here  clinging  to  a  shrunken  earth, 

Could  hold  the  Universe. 

And  when  the  world  was  sun 

I  have  placed  my  hand  upon  the  earth 

And  somehow,  with  the  touch  of  sod, 

Have  felt  a  kinship  with  the  grass 

And  all  the  little  growing  things  that  fear  and 
love 

And  suck  their  life  from  this  warm  breast. 

Once,  standing  tiptoe  in  the  moonlight, 

('lean  as  nature  made  me, 

I  have  felt  the  perfect  glow  of  healthy  life, 

The  uttermost  delight  of  motion  poised — 

Then  plunged  into  the  lake 

A 'id  splattered  silver  drops  and  swam 

With  all  my  strength  into  the  path  of  moon. 

I  have  laughed  in  comradeship  with  friends. 

All  openly  and  with  no  least  reserve 

And  I  have  caught  the  spark  and  kindled  to  a 
fire 

Blazing  with  a  kindred  mind  in  some  swift 
flame  of  inspiration. 

I  have  loved  crowds  and  common  things 

And  known  the  strong  sweet  bond  of  family 
loAe, 

As  unassuming  as  the  daily  sun. 

And  I  remember  when,  my  childhood  past, 

I  felt  the  first  full  hurt  of  man  's  mistakes 

And  found  my  mother 's  arms  about  me,  com- 
forting. 

I  have  touched  understanding. 

And  once  or  twice  have  filled  complete 

The  little  bowl  a  child  held  up  for  happiness. 

Ah,  who  had  found  life  bitter 

INtight  indeed  dread  all  beyond  the  night 

But  wayside  things  are  pleasant 

And  I  love  the  journeying. 

What  matter  if  the  road  from  here  dip  over  the 
horizon? 
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Evenings  —  March  18  to  April  1,  1923 


Supported  hy  tlic  Unitarian  Laymen's 
League  and  with  the  active  co-operation 
of  local  chapters  of  the  Lea^ine  and 
other  denominational  agencies  of  as 
many  California  Uni- 
tarian  churches  as  can 
be  reached  in  the  six 
weeks  scheduled,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Laur- 
ence Sullivan  of  New 
York  City  be<»'an  a 
period  of  mission 
preaching  in  Los  An- 
geles on  February  18. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Horace 
Westwood,  minister  of 
the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
These  services  were  con- 
tinued until  March  4th. 
They  w^ere  greatly  en- 
joyed but  by  reason  of 
a  severe  sore  throat  Dr. 
Sullivan  spent  several 
days  in  bed  and  the  at- 
tendance and  enthusiam 
naturally  suffered 
abatement.  Dr.  West- 
wood  was  also  assisted 
by  Kenneth  McDougall, 
Secretary  of  the  mission 
staff. 

At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meetings  Dr.  Sulli- 
van spent  a  few  days  at 

Palo  Alto  and  Stanford  

University. 

The  mission  at  Oak- 
land in  which  all  the  Bay  Cities  w^ill  co- 
operate, will  be  held  at  the  church  at 
Fourteenth  and  Castro  streets  from 
March  18th  to  April  1st.  Dr.  Sullivan 
will  be  assisted  by  Rev.  Augustus  P. 
Reccord,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit.  Michigan, 
one  of  our  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
ministers.  A  special  feature  is  made  of 
congregational  singing,  and  Mr.  Well- 
ington Smith,  a  noted  baritone  and 
spirited  leader  has  charge  of  the  music. 
From  the  two  main  centers,  selected 
from    the    forty-five   which   applied   to 


the  Laymen's  League  for  this  service, 
\)v.  Sullivan  and  his  colleagues  will  go 
to  adjacent  Unitarian  churches  for 
preaching  services. 


William  Laurance  Sullivan,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Sullivan  has  been  famous  as  a 
mission  preacher  for  years,  both  before 
he  entered  the  Unitarian  fellowship  and 
subsequently.  A  year  ago,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Laymen's  League,  he 
conducted  a  two-weeks'  series  of  pro- 
tracted meetings  in  St.  Louis  with  such 
success  that  the  League  invited  him  to 
become  its  first  missionary  to  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  After  giving  the  invita- 
tion careful  consideration  Dr.  Sullivan 
resigned  his  ministry. 
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Augustus   P.   Reccord   D.   D. 


Wellington  Smith 


The  Rev.  Augustus  P.  Reccord,  D.  D., 
has  been  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  fourth 
city  of  the  United  States,  since  1919. 
His  honorary  degree  was  conferred  last 
June  by  his  alma  mater.  Brown  Uni- 
versity, in  recognition  of  the  conspicu- 
ous results  of  his  ministry. 

Following  his  graduation  at  Brown 
Dr.  Reccord  entered  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  Subsequently  he  held  pastor- 
ates in  Chelsea,  Cambridge  and  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  in  Newport,  R.  I.  Be- 
fore going  to  Detroit  he  was  minister 
of  the  City  of  the  Unity,  Springfield, 
for  fourteen  years.  In  this  city  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Associated  Charities  and  the 
Rotary  Club.  He  was  chairman  pf  the 
housing  committee,  -a  member  of  the 
commission  which  drafted  the  present 
Springfield  building  code,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  twn)  successive  charter  revision 
committees. 

In  addition  to  serving  churches  and 
communities  Dr.  Reccord  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  councils  of  the  Unitarian 
fellowship  at  large,  and  as  a  director 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 


Wellington  Smith  was  born  in  ^larl- 
borough,  Massachusetts,  and  received 
his  musical  education  under  the  best 
private  teachers  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  such  as  Gw^ilym  Miles,  Emil  Mol- 
lenhauer  and  others. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Smith 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Spencer  S.  Wood,  commandant  of 
the  First  Naval  District,  as  a  civilian 
aide  in  charge  of  all  musical  entertain- 
ments in  the  district  comprising  INIassa- 
chusetts.  New  Hampshire  and  ]\[aine. 
As  a  song  leader  and  director  of  other 
such  leaders,  ]\Ir.  Smith  achieved  dis- 
tinct success  by  reason  of  his  natural 
musical  abilities,  his  inherent  "singing 
instinct,"  and  his  persuasive  personal- 
ity. 

Mr.  Smith  is  now  permanently  en- 
gaged as  the  precentor,  or  song  leader, 
of  the  preaching  missions  being  con- 
ducted, the  country  over,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Sullivan  and  his  colleague,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Unitarian  Lay- 
men's League  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  various  Unitarian  churches.  The  sing- 
ing at  the  mission  meetings  is  a  feature 
of  especial  interest. 
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Oakland  Dates  and  Topics 

Sunday,  March  18— ''Three  Great 
Principles  of  Faith — Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Liberal,  Dr.  Sullivan. 

Monday,  March  19— "The  Bible  and 
Its  Critics,"  Dr.  Reccord. 

Tuesday,  March  20— "Can  We  Know 
and  Commune  With  God?"  Dr.  Sulli- 
van. 

Wednesday,  March  21— "What  Uni- 
tarians Think  of  Jesus, ' '  Dr.  Reccord. 

Thursday,  March  22— "The  Great 
Question  of  Our  Time:  Religion  or  Ir- 
religion?"  Dr.  Sullivan. 

Friday,  March  23 — ' '  Salvation  :  From 
What,  to  What?"  Dr.  Reccord. 

Sunday,  March  25— "The  Church  of 
Christ  and  Its  Conditions  of  Member- 
ship." Dr.  Sullivan. 

Monday,  March  28— "The  Tragedy  of 
the  Twice-born,"  Dr.  Reccord. 

Tuesday,  March  27— "Is  Death  the 
End?"  Dr.  Sullivan. 

Wednesday,  March  28— "The  Next 
Step  in  the  Struggle  for  Freedom,"  Dr. 
Reccord. 

Thursday,  March  29— "The  Home, 
the  Heart  of  the  Nation, ' '  Dr.  Sullivan. 

Friday,  March  30— "The  Discipline  of 
Disappointment,"  Dr.  Reccord. 

Sunday,  April  1 — The  Spiritual  Prin- 
ciples of  Liberal  Christianity,"  Dr. 
Sullivan. 

These  meetings  begin  at  7  -.45  P.  M. 

Sunday  Morning  Appointments 

Sunday  appointments :  Dr.  Sullivan, 
Oakland,  March  18th  to  April  1st.  San 
Francisco,  March  25th.  Dr.  Reccord, 
Berkeley,  March  18th.  Oakland,  March 
25th,  Alameda  April  1st. 


Doubt  that  Thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that 

Thy  power  expands? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good;  what  was 

shall  live  as  before; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying 

sound; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with  for  evil 

so  much  good  more; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven 

^  '  — Robert  Browning. 


The  Los  Angeles  Mission 

A  Sunday  morning  congregation 
twice  as  large  as  the  average  for  the  last 
three  months,  and  the  second  largest 
opening  audience  of  the  two-w^eeks' 
preaching  missions  of  the  Unitarian 
Laymen's  League,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Los  Angeles  mission  on  Feb- 
ruary 18th.  Dr.  Sullivan  preached  at 
both  services.  His  colleague,  Horace 
Westwood,  D.  D.,  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Toledo,  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  Hollywood  Unitarian  Church. 

The  usual  second  night  slump  in  at- 
tendance was  checked  to  a  great  extent. 
A  large  audience  greeted  Dr.  Westwood, 
who  conducted  the  entire  meeting  as 
Dr.  Sullivan,  scheduled  for  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  period,  was  confined 
to  his  hotel  wnth  a  severe  cold.  Dr. 
Westwood 's  subject  was  "What  Shall 
We  Think  About  Jesus?"  On  Tuesday 
Dr.  Westwood  spoke  again,  his  subject 
being  "The  Bible  and  its  Relation  to 
Reason  and  to  Faith."  On  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Dr.  Sullivan  delivered  a 
stirring  patriotic  address,  "The  Father 
of  His  Country,  and  His  Country 
Today." 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  25th,  Dr.  Sullivan 
preached  at  Pasadena,  Dr.  Westwood  at 
Los  Angeles ;  on  Mar.  3rd,  Dr.  Sullivan 
preached  at  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Westwood 
at  Long  Beach. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  27th  was  Young  Peo- 
ple's Night  when  nearly  one  hundred 
young  people  from  Southern  California 
churches  had  supper  together  and  then 
adjourned  to  hear  Dr.  Sullivan  speak  on 
"The  Great  Question  of  Our  Time—  Re- 
ligion or  Irreligion?"  On  the  28th  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  entertained  at  sup- 
per and  afterwards  adjourned  to  hear 
Dr.  Westwood  speak  on  "Evil  and 
Sufferings,  Problem  or  Challenge?" 
' '  Hollywood  Night ' '  was  observed  March 
1st. 

Both  Dr.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Westwood 
have  met  several  outside  speaking  ap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  McDougall  arrived  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  a  Week  in  advance.  He  spoke  brief- 
ly at  the  morning  service  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  and  on  Friday,  February 
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18tli,  he  met  the  members  of  the  mission 
committees  at  supper  in  the  church. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  McDougall, 
the  preliminary  preparations  were  di- 
rected by  Carl  B.  Wetherell,  Pacific 
Coast  secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Lay- 
men's League,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Burdette 
Backus,  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Los  Angeles.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  mission  Mr.  Wetherell  re- 
turned to  his  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  later  will  do  the  early  pre- 
liminary work  for  the  Oakland  mission, 
which  begins  on  March  18th,  with  Au- 
gustus P.  Reccord.  D.  D.,  of  Detroit 
following  Dr.  Westwood  as  colleague 
of  Dr.  Sullivan. 

Pacific  Coast  Unitarians  have  risen 
enthusiastically  to  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  the  assignment  of  Dr.  Sullivan 
and  his  colleagues  to  six  weeks  of  mis- 
sionary preaching  in  California.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  two  churches  in  w^hich 
regular  mission  meetings  are  scheduled, 
six  or  eight  other  California  Unitarian 
churches  will  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  mission  program  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Laymen's  League. 
Mission  Notes 

The  question  box  used  at  the  mission 
meetings  has  proved  both  valuable  and 
interesting.  Some  very  timely  and  vital 
questions  were  deposited  therein  and 
were  answered  frankly,  fearlessly  and 
clearly  by  Drs.  Sullivan  and  Westwood. 
Anyone  who  can  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language  could  not  fail  to  receive 
a  definite  answer  on  the  perplexing 
problems  set  forth  in  the  questions, 
''Was  Jesus  a  Socialist?"  ''How  do 
Unitarians  Regard  Immortality?"  Ques- 
tions pertaining  to  Emile  Coue,  Dr. 
Grant,  and  the  other  "heretics."  One 
especially  popular  one  was  on  the 
second  coming,  another  on  the  Literal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

Anyone  who  might  have  come  to 
scoff,  remained  to  ask  questions  or  to 
confer  with  the  preachers. 

In  all  the  services  Mr.  Backus  read 
the  evening  scripture,  offered  brief 
prayer,  and  gave  the  announcements. 
The  singing  under  Mr.  Smith's  direc- 
tion improved  with  each  succeeding 
meeting.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  meetings  made  a  real  impression 
on  Los  Angeles.    Now  for  Oakland. 


On  Sunday,  ]\lareh  4,  Dr.  Sullivan 
broadcasted  a  sermon  through  the  "Los 
Angeles  Times"  station. 

During  the  Los  Angeles  mission  there 
were  good  sized  delegations  from  all 
our  churches  in  Southern  California. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Carson  brought  a  party 
from  Santa  Barbara  and  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Brenan  from  Redlands.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Bard  were  in  attendance  for  some  of 
the  meetings,  coming  up  from  San 
Diego.  All  the  other  churches  were 
generously  represented. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  27th,  was  Young  Peo- 
ple's night.  The  Los  Angeles  fellow- 
ship entertained  at  a  supper  attended 
by  seventy  young  people.  The  field 
secretary  made  a  brief  address  after 
which  a  committee  of  seven  was  ap- 
pointed from  the  Southern  California 
federation  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  "Pacific  Coast  Star 
Island." 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  25th,  Dr.  Sullivan 
preached  in  the  Neighborhood  Church, 
Pasadena,  to  a  congregation  number- 
ing about  525.  The  Trustees  of  Neigh- 
borhood Church  (Inter-denominational) 
very  courteously  voted  unanimously  to 
extend  the  use  of  their  attractive  build- 
ing together  with  the  services  of  their 
organist  and  choir  to  our  Pasadena 
Society.  Such  a  kindly  act  is  keenly 
appreciated  and  is  indicative  of  the 
good  fellowship  felt  toward  our  new 
Society,  which  waxes  stronger  and 
stronger. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  28th,  was  "Lay- 
men's League  Night."  Preceding  the 
]\Iission  meeting,  eighty-eight  men  at- 
tended a  supper  at  which  Drs.  Sullivan 
and  Westwood  spoke  briefiy,  being  in- 
troduced by  the  Chairman  of  the  Eve- 
ning, ^Ir.  A.  y.  Andrews. 


Sunset  Hall 

A  Home  for  the  Aged 

The  Pacific  Coast  can  well  boast  of 
the  many  fine  institutions  helping  hu- 
manity. In  spite  of  a  great  number  of 
organizations  working  generously  and 
hard  to  allevite  suffering,  distress  and 
lonelincvss,  there  is  still  a  call  for  more. 

In  loving  response  the  Unitarians 
have  launched  a  movement  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  "Home  for  the 
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A^ed."  Th('  first  Mction  was  taken  hy 
the  Woman 's  Alliance  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Chnreh  of  Los  An^'eles,  Cali- 
fornia in  Feb.,  1^22.  A  committee  of 
two  was  appointed  to  ^\ve  pnblicit\'  to 
the  enterprise. 

In  Jnne,  at  an  enthusiastic  meetinii' 
$700  was  paid  and  pled.iied  and  it  was 
resolved,  that  when  $1000  had  been  paid 
in,  to  make  application  for  incorporation 
under  the  name  of  "Sunset  Hall — A 
Home  for  the  Ai»ed,"  and  to  appeal  to 
the  Associate  Alliances  for  publicity 
and  financial  help. 

But  it  is  plain  that  this  philanthroj^y 
is  wider  than  the  alliances  for  it  auto- 
matically involves  and  places  a  moral 
obligation  on  every  individual  and  body 
of  Unitarians  in  California  to  promote 
it.  At  this  date  $1,460  has  been  paid, 
$800  pledged. 

The  original  committee  has  grown  to 
be  a  board  of  directors  of  seven  mem- 
bers from  which  a  corps  of  officers  has 
been  elected. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
approved  and  terms  of  membership  de- 
fined as  follows :  $10  obtains  annual 
membership,  $100  obtains  life  member- 
ship, $500  obtains  honorary  life  mem- 
bership, $5,000  obtains  memorial  mem- 
bership. 

Every  person  reading  this  article  will 
please  consider  himself  as  having  been 
interviewed  and  asked  to  contribute 
towards  providing  this  home. 

Make  checks  in  favor  of  Sunset  Hall, 
per  Frances  Grimes,  treasurer  and  send 
to  her  address,  4430  Victoria  Park,  Los 
Angeles,  California-.  For  information 
address  Mrs.  Zenana  H.  Curtis,  corres- 
ponding secretary,  1957  Victoria  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood  of 
mankind  this  home  will  be  non-sectarian 
in  application  and  Unitarian  in  adminis- 
tration. 

Reorganization   Headquarters 

In  order  that  headquarters  might  be 
more  truly  representative  of  the  en- 
tire Coast  and  in  order  that  there  might 
be  more  concentration  and  <io-operation 
between  headquarters  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference,  representatives  of 
both  bodies  have  for  some  time  been 
working  on  a  reorganization  plan. 


Mainly  l)y  the  very  generous  and  volun- 
tary services  of  Mr.  William  II.  Bryan, 
a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco church,  this  reorganization  lias 
been  effected.  Articles  of  incorporation 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  corporate  body  consists  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Conference, 
together  with  representative  members, 
one  from  every  church  belonging  to  the 
conference.  By  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration agreed  on  by  both  the  former 
headquarters  committee  and  the  con- 
ference directors,  representative  mem- 
bers were  elected.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors elected  Feb.  23  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  W.  II.  Bryan,  of  San  Francisco ; 
Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth,  of  Palo  Alto ;  J\lr. 
V.  H.  Chantler,  of  Oakland;  Mr.  E.  P. 
McRitchie,  of  Alameda,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Law- 
head,  of  Woodland.  A  set  of  by-laws 
was  then  adopted,  which  provide  that 
members  of  the  corporation  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  be  elected  at  the  tri- 
ennial conference  held  in  San  Francisco. 
The  present  corporation  and  board  will 
serve  until  April,  1924,  the  time  when 
the  next  triennial  conference  meets.  The 
headquarters  Board  of  Directors  will 
meet  the  first  Monday  of  May,  Otober 
and  February.  Other  formal  matters 
are  adequately  provided  by  these  by- 
laws. OfHcers  of  the  corporation  were 
then  chosen  as  follows,  also  to  serve 
until  April,  1924:  President,  Prof.  Car- 
ruth; Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Samuel 
Colly er,  of  Seattle;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Mer- 
sereau  of  San  Diego ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
Carl  B.  Wetherell,  San  Francisco ;  Trea- 
surer, Mr.  Sumner  Clement  of  Berkeley. 

The  necessary  legal  procedures  have 
all  been  carefully  attended  to,  including 
the  important  resolution  that  all  prop- 
erty of  the  old  corporation  is  rightfully 
transferred  to  the  new  legal  holding 
corporation. 

There  are  no  ex-officio  members  of 
any  board  or  committee,  nor  are  there 
any  committees  composed  of  people  who 
become  members  automatically  because 
they  hold  office  in  some  other  connec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  close 
bond  between  headquarters  and  the 
conference,  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
of  concentration  of  effort  and  responsi- 
bility. 
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Institutes  for  Religious  Events 

The  programmes  arranged  for  all  three 
Institutes  are  most  attractive  and  prom- 
ise rich  results.  At  Los  Angeles,  April 
19th  to  25th,  inclusive,  First  Unitarian 
Church,  925  South  Flower  street,  Miss 
Harriet  G,  Spaulding,  secretary,  we  find 
scheduled  Professor  Hugh  Hartshorne, 
Ph.D.,  head  of  the  Religious  Education 
Department  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  Dr.  Hartshorne  will 
give  six  lectures  as  a  course,  entitled 
"On  Learning  Religion."  His  long  ex- 
perience as  director  of  a  model  school  of 
religion  in  connection  with  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  espe- 
cially fits  him  to  instruct  teachers  in 
church  schools.  His  books,  ' '  Manual  for 
Training  in  Worship,"  "Story  Worship 
Programs  and  How  to  Follow  Them 
Up,"  and  "Childhood  and  Character" 
are  invaluable  for  superintendents  and 
teachers. 

A  second  course  of  six  lectures  will  be 
given  by  Rev.  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  All  Nations  in 
Los  Angeles  and  lecturer  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  He  will 
present  some  important  applications  of 
religion  to  our  modern  conditions,  espe- 
cially setting  forth  certain  social  princi- 
ples of  Jesus.  Mr.  Oxnam  is  an  effective 
and  vigorous  speaker — a  most  happy  ap- 
pointment for  this  Institute. 

The  third  course  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Florence  Buck  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Education  in  Boston.  She  will 
give  six  lectures  on  Bible  Drama  and 
Church  Pageantry.  The  methods  and 
materials  suggested  are  so  simple  that 
the  smallest  schools  and  churches  may 
use  them.  Dr.  Buck  is  author  of  the 
Teachers'  Manual  and  Pupils'  Notebook 
in  the  Beacon  course  on  "The  Story  of 
Jesus. ' ' 

The  other  Institutes  "^ill  be  held  at 
Berkeley,  April  26th  to  May  2,  inclusive, 
and  at  Seattle,  May  6th  to  12th,  inclu- 
sive. Fuller  details  of  all  three  Insti- 
tutes will  appear  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian.  In  the  mean- 
time the  preliminary  announcement  giv- 
ing details  of  membership,  expenses,  etc., 
will  be  mailed  to  all  churches,  or  can  be 
secured  on  application  to  the  Field  Sec- 
retary. 


Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell 

The  Field  Secretary  has  met  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  during  February: 
Two  meetings.  Board  of  Directors,  Paci- 
fic Conference ;  brief  address  Oakland 
Church,  Sunday,  Feb.  Ith,  regarding 
forthcoming  mission;  annual  meeting, 
San  Francisco  Church  ;  Berkeley  Church 
School  Institute  Committee  meeting; 
meeting  wdth  Bay  ministers  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  co-operate  during 
mission  at  Oakland;  annual  meeting  at 
Fresno ;  Long  Beach,  meeting  of  South- 
ern California  Federation,  Y.  P.  R.  U. 
to  discuss  special  Young  People's  Night 
at  Los  Angeles  Mission;  from  Feb.  10- 
18,  assisted  Mission  Secretary  Mc- 
Dougall  in  final  preparations  for  Los 
Angeles  Mission;  attended  Hollywood 
Chapter  meeting  and  Los  Angeles  Alli- 
ance meetings,  also  spoke  at  supper 
meeting  of  members  of  all  Mission  com- 
mittees, Los  Angeles;  attended  church 
service,  as  observer,  at  Pasadena;  ad- 
dressed Long  Beach  Alliance ;  attended 
Mission  meetings  Feb.  18,  19,  20 ;  Starr 
King  Society;  spoke  at  San  Francisco 
Alliance ;  returned  that  evening  to  Los 
Angeles  to  address  Young  People's  So. 
Calif.  Federation  meeting  on  the  27th — 
subject  "A  Summer  Camp  for  So.  Calif. 
Y.  P.  R.  U." — attended  special  "Lay- 
men's Night"  supper  at  Mission  meet- 
ing on  the  28th. 

An  intensive  Unitarian  campaign  is 
under  w^ay  at  San  Diego.  During  the 
period  between  Feb.  18th  and  April  1st, 
(Easter  Sunday)  all  efforts  will  be 
turned  to  doubling  the  membership  of 
the  church  as  well  as  the  confirming  the 
present  members  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  church.  From  what  w^e  know  of 
the  San  Diego  Society  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  end  it  seek  will  be 
overwhelmingly  attained. 

Why  cannot  every  church  do  this 
once  every  year — this  and  an  every 
member  canvass?  We  all  need  self- 
catechising  and  checking  up,  especially 
in  these  busy  and  difficult  times. 

Through  the  cordial  response  from 
some  eighty  Lajanen  and  a  few  minis- 
ters the  field  secretary  has  been  enabled 
to  make  up  a  most  valuable  list  of  men 
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properly  ([ualificcl  to  speak  before  eha})- 
ters  on  eeoiiomic,  and  polilieal  subjects. 
When  this  list  is  once  organized  we 
should  have  an  excellent  "Speakers' 
Bureau"  to  offer  our  chapters. 

On  Friday,  February  2n(l,  tlu'  Berke- 
ley Alliance  ^ave  a  reception  to  the 
Faculty  and  students  of  the  School  for 
the  Ministry.  Each  student  bravely 
g-ave  an  account  of  himself — why  he 
came  to  the  school,  and  what  he  hopes 
to  do.  A  most  enlio^htenino:  occasion  for 
all  concerned,  to  say  nothinti'  of  it  being 
a  most  delightful  thint*'  to  do.  Let 
future  clergy  know  the  present  laity, 
and  perhaps  each  can  do  something 
more  to  help  the  other  now  and  in  time 
to  come. 

An  ideal  European  tour  is  highly  com- 
mended to  our  readers.  The  prospec- 
tive itinerary  includes  all  the  principal 
places  in  the  British  Isles,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Switzerland,  Australia,  and 
Germany.  The  accommodations  are  the 
finest,  the  rates  the  fairest,  the  guides 
tried  and  true  Unitairians.  Address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Lambert,  746 
Junipero  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Mrs. 
Lambert  was  formerly  minister  at  Hum- 
bolt,  la.,  and  Hinsdale,  111. 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Conference  held  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  resolutions  of  good  wishes 
were  unanimously  voted  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  churches.  "Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works."  Here's  hoping  the 
good  work  of  our  Coast  churches  may 
be  known  and  appreciated  more  and 
more. 

The  directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
churches  has  been  most  cordially  re- 
ceived and  we  hope  widely  distributed. 
Additional  copies  may  be  had  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  field  secretary. 

The    nominating    committee    of    the 
Laymen's   League    has    filed    with   the 
secretary  the  following  nomination:  for 
three  years,  Sumner  Clement,  Berkeley, 
Calif. ;   A.   M.   Holcombe,   Washington 
D.  C. ;  Harold  S.  Sloan,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Charles    H.    Strong,    New    York    Citv 
William   H.   Taft,  Washington,   D.   C. 
Murray    E.    Williams,   Montreal,    Can. 
Robert  Winsor,  Weston  Mass.  For  one 
year :    Alexander  L.  Smith,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Tlui  Young  People's  Campaign 

It  is  with  regret  and  astonishment 
we  have  to  report  that  there  has  been 
so  little  resi)onse  to  this  campaign  by 
and  with  young  people  on  the  part  of 
our  Coast  ministers  and  churches. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  Unitarian  campaign.  We  need 
money,  we  want  members,  we  must 
have  young  people  if  our  churches  are 
to  survive.  We  cannot  take  them  for 
granted,  we  cannot  get  them  by  waiting 
for  them  to  come  to  us.  We  must  seek 
them  out  if  haply  we  might  find  them. 

The  first  objective  of  this  campaign — 
I  know  how  weary  many  of  us  are  of 
that  word  "Campaign"  but  we  have 
it  with  us  and  we  should  once  more  gird 
up  our  loins  and  "play  the  game" — I 
say  the  first  objective  is  a  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  in  every  church.  Now  as 
field  secretary,  I  appreciate  that  the 
fulfiillment  of  this  objective  is  difficult 
in  some  of  our  churches  at  present ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  much  nearer  possible 
in  a  great  many  more  than  we  now  think. 

Therefore  let  me  urge  ministers  and 
churches  to  concentrate  on  this  point 
between  now  and  Easter  and  see  if  we 
cannot  increase  the  number  of  Young 
Peoples'  Societies. 

Through  campaign  headquarters,  16 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  or  through  Paci- 
fic Coast  Headquarters  you  can  obtain 
full  information  as  to  how  to  proceed 
and  what  to  do  after  organizing. 

Redlands  is  the  youngest  Y.  P.  Society 
and  we  welcome  them.  We  have  organ- 
ized groups  at  San  Diego,  Long  Beach, 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Berkeley,  Palo  Alto,  Sacramento,  Salem, 
Portland  and  Seattle  (First  church). 
Now  let  us  see  what  other  places  on  the 
Coast  will  report  newly  organized  Young 
People's  Societies  by  the  time  the  next 
issue  of  "The  Pacific  Unitarian ^^  goes 
to  press. 

At  Portland,  the  Young  People's  Fra- 
ternity is  studying  the  book  "Civiliza- 
tion in  the  United  States."  Its  meet- 
ings are  held  every  Sunday  evening 
when  one  chapter  of  the  book  is  dis- 
cussed, members  of  the  fraternity  being 
the  leaders.  Occasionally  speakers  from 
the    outside    address    the    group.      At 
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Christmas  the  members  decorated  the 
church  and  helped  with  the  church 
school  party,  as  well  as  giving  carols 
at  several  of  the  hospitals  and  homes, 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  the  fra- 
ternity had  full  charge  on  Young  Peo- 
ple's Sunday.  During  March,  Mr.  Eliot 
is  giving  his  usual  pre-Easter  talks  to 
the  young  people. 

At  San  Francisco,  the  Starr  King  So- 
ciety meets  every  Sunday  evening  for 
supper.  A  business  meeting  followed  by 
an  address  by  an  outside  speaker 
usually  on  some  subject  of  a  community 
interest.  Social  occasions  are  held  regu- 
larly, there  being  parties,  dances  and 
plays.  The  spirit  is  genuine,  there  is  a 
keen  loyalty  to  the  church  and  its  work. 
Every  Sunday  morning  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  Society  is  found  in  the  choir. 

At  Berkeley  (Channing  Club)  Mr. 
Leavens  has  been  giving  a  series  of  ' '  In- 
spirational readings."  Occasionally 
members  of  the  club  lead  discussion. 
Recently  Miss  Kathryn  Shephardson 
spoke  on  "Action — the  object  of  life." 
The  regular  Wednesday  luncheons  are 
proving  a  real  magnet,  there  being  an 
average  attendance  of  thirty  members 
and  their  guests.  A  tennis  tournament 
and  an  evening  of  plays  are  being 
planned. 


At  the  annual  communication  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  California,  in  the  year  1863, 
Thomas  Starr  King,  who  had  been  elect- 
ed its  Grand  Orator,  gave  an  address 
from  which  we  cull  a  passage  which  is 
not  without  interest  in  our  own  day. 
Taking  for  his  theme  the  Masonic  prin- 
ciples of  organization,  order,  and  charity, 
he  said:  ''Everywhere  order  is  the 
great  interest.  What  humanity  needs  is 
the  fulfillment  of  these  indications  of 
nature;  freedom  with  order;  a  proper 
consciousness  of  worth  in  every  breast; 
a  recognition  by  each  man  of  the  worth 
and  claims  of  every  other,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  all  of  a  common  and 
controlling  law.  We  need  more  respect 
for  authority ;  less  self-will ;  a  deep  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  law,  and  education  in 
the  habits,  manners  and  feelings  of  def- 
erence and  loyalty." 


BthtUh 

Louis  Pasteur 

The  speech  of  Pasteur  on  taking  his 
place  in  the  French  Academy  created  a 
sensation  in  Europe.  He  was  more  than 
any  man  of  the  age,  except  Darwin,  the 
champion  of  scientific  methods  and  the 
representative  of  scientific  thought ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  he  would  mark  the 
great  o<?casion  of  his  reception  to  the 
chair  that  Littre  had  occupied  by  the 
usual  protest  of  the  scientist  against  su- 
pernaturalism.  But  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  give  expressive  utterance 
to  his  own  sense  of  the  incompleteness 
of  human  knowledge.  In  speaking  of 
the  infinite  he  said:  "What  is  there  be- 
yond this  starry  vault?  More  starry 
skies.  Well,  and  beyond  that?  The 
human  mind,  driven  by  invincible  force, 
will  never  cease  asking,  What  is  there 
beyond?  *  *  *  It  is  useless  to  an- 
swer. Beyond  are  unlimited  spaces, 
times  and  magnitudes.  Nobody  under- 
stands these  words.  He  who  proclaims 
the  existence  of  an  infinite — and  nobody 
can  evade  it — asserts  more  of  the  su- 
pernatural in  that  affirmation  than 
exists  in  all  the  miracles  of  all  reli- 
gions ;  for  the  notion  of  the  infinite  has 
the  two-fold  character  of  being  irresist- 
ible and  incomprehensible.  When  this 
notion  seizes  on  the  mind  there  is  noth- 
ing left  but  to  bend  the  knee.  In  that 
anxious  moment  all  the  springs  of  in- 
tellectual life  threaten  to  snap,  and  one 
feels  near  being  seized  by  the  sublime 
madness  of  Pascal.  The  idea  of  God 
is  a  form  of  the  idea  of  the  infinite. 
As  long  as  the  mystery  of  the  infinite 
weighs  on  the  human  mind,  temples  will 
be  raised  to  the  worship  of  the  Infinite, 
whether  the  God  be  called  Brahma, 
Allah,  Jehovah  or  Jesus." 


A  religion  wide  as  the  widest  outlook 
of  the  modern  mind;  a  religion  free  as 
human  thought,  concurrent  with  reason, 
co-ordinate  with  science ;  a  religion  in 
which  the  present  predominates  over 
the  past,  and  the  future  over  the  pres- 
ent; in  which  judgment  tops  authority, 
and  vision  outruns  tradition, — this  is 
the  instant  demand  of  a  liberal  faith." 
—Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge. 
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God  In  and  Over  All 
O  my  brothers,  God  exists.    There  is  a 
soul  at  the  center  of  Nature  and  over  the 
will  of  every  man,  so  that  none  of  us  can 
wrong  the  universe. 

Let  man  then  learn  the  revelation  of 
all  nature  and  all  thought  to  his  heart; 
this,  namely,  that  the  highest  dwells  with 
him,  that  the  sources  of  nature  are  in 
his  own  mind,  if  the  sentiment  of  duty 
is  there.  But  if  he  would  know  what  the 
great  God  speaketh,  he  must  *'Go  unto 
his  closet  and  shut  the  door,"  as  Jesus 
said.  Of  that  ineffable  essence  which  we 
call  Spirit,  he  that  thinks  most  will  say 
least.  .  .  .  When  we  try  to  define 
and  describe  God  both  language  and 
thought  desert  us,  and  we  are  as  helpless 
as  fools  and  savages. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Respect  for  the  LaAV 
Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisp- 
ing babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let 
it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries, 
and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in 
primers,  spelling-books,  and  in  alman- 
acs; let  it  be  preached  from  the  pul- 
pits, proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and 
enforced  in  courts  of  justice,  and,  in 
short,  let  it  become  the  political  reli- 
gion of  the  nation,  and  let  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  ga}^  of  all  sexes  and  ton- 
gues and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice 
unceasingly  upon  its  altar. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Ours  is  the  Religion  of  the  Two  Com- 
mandments. We  build  on  the  Father- 
hood and  the  Brotherhood,  because 
these  two  truths  belong  together  and 
complete  each  other.  To  reverence  the 
Supreme  Perfection,  to  aspire  and  grow 
toward  it  in  the  spirit  of  trusting  and 
obedient  sonship, — this  is  our  worship. 
To  apply  truth  to  life,  to  put  power 
to  good  uses,  to  honor  the  divine  hu- 
manity in  ourselves  and  our  fellow-be- 
ings,— this  is  our  ethics.  To  unite  such 
worship  and  such  ethics,  so  as  to  con- 
vert faith  into  faithfulness, — this  is  our 
religion.  This  union  of  trust  in  the 
unseen  with  self-respect  and  equal  re- 
spect to  our  brethren  we  believe  to  be 
the  method  of  Jesus. — C.  G.  Ames. 


Modernists 

'The  time  has  come  when  the  most 
important  line  of  cleavage  among  Chris- 
tians is  not  vertical  between  sects,  but 
horizontal,  with  those  Christians  on  one 
side  sectarian  in  spirit,  and  those  on  the 
other,  who  are,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  called  modernists," 

"Pius  X's  encyclical  '  Pascendi '  re- 
moved from  the  priesthood  or  silenced 
every  modernist  in  the  Roman  hier- 
archy. The  modernist  within  the  Ro- 
man church  can  properly  apply,  there- 
fore, only  to  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  laymen.  The  most  important  or- 
ganized activity  among  modernists  is 
found  in  the  modern  churchmen's  union 
within  the  Anglican  church.  In  other 
churches  the  movement  is  for  the  most 
part  unorganized. 

"Modernists  differ  in  some  details  of 
doctrine,  but  they  agree  that  a  belief 
in  the  principle  of  historical,  institu- 
tional, ethical  and  spiritual  or  mystical 
continuity  is  not  inconsistent  with  in- 
dividual intellectual  freedom  and  the 
acceptance  of  modern  methods  and  re- 
sults in  scientific  and  scholarly  research. 

"Many  of  them  believe  that  creeds  as 
tests  of  Christian  fellowship  have  be- 
come hindrances  to  Christian  unity 
rather  than  helps,  that  they  prevent 
rather  than  further  Christian  fellow- 
ship, that  they  discourage  rather  than 
encourage  many  who  would  otherwise 
enter  into  church  membership." 

—  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 


It  is  only  secondary  truths  that  ad- 
mit of  what  is  called  proof;  the  pre- 
mises of  which  are  given  in  a  little 
group  of  primary,  which  Ave  have  to 
take  on  trust  and  believe  on  the  blend- 
ed witness  of  our  thinking  and  our 
affectionate  nature.  If  the  Scientific  In- 
tellect, reasoning  on  the  data  of  sense, 
cannot  follow  man  further  than  the 
grave,  Love  and  Conscience  cannot 
bury  him  and  have  done  with  him  there, 
but  will  follow  him  into  the  Invisible 
which  completes  the  justification  of  his 
whole  nature.  Faith  is  thus  presup- 
posed in  proof,  and  also  supplements 
and  transcends  it.  And  so  the  whole 
process  taken  together  is  the  function 
of  Reason. ' ' — Martineau. 
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A  ISTavy  Chaplain 

Chaplain  M.  M.  Witherspoon  lately 
addressed  the  younc^  men  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Training  School,  speaking 
on  'Mf  I  AVere  a  Young  Man  and  Knew 
AVhat  T  Do  Today,"  and  telling  what 
he   would  do.     Tie  said  in  part: 

''T  would  look  into  the  eyes  of  life 
undaunted  by  any  fate  that  might 
threaten   me. 

''I  would  give  to  the  world  what  the 
world  most  wanted — manhood  that 
knows  it  can  do  and  be;  courage  that 
dares  and  faith  that  can  see  clearly 
into  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  and 
find  God  there  as  the  ultimate  goal.  I 
would  do  good  deeds,  and  forget  them 
straightway,  and  life  should  serve  me, 
and  time  and  I  would  sail  out  and  out 
and  find  treasures  that  lie  in  the  deep 
mind  sea. 

" '  I  would  dream  and  think  and  act ; 
I  would  work  and  love  and  pray,  till 
each  dream  and  vision  grew  into  fact. 
I  would  guard  my  passions  as  a  king 
guards  his  treasures,  and  keep  them 
high   and  clean. 

'^T  would  think  of  each  woman  as 
some  one 's  mother :  I  would  think  of 
each  man  as  my  own  brother,  and  speed 
him  along  his  way.  and  the  glory  of 
life  in  this  wonderful  hour  should  fill 
me  and  thrill  me  with  conscious 
])(.^^•er. " 


Church  Union 

The  hindrance  to  church  union  is 
not  any  particular  creed,  but  all  creeds. 
Theology  is  not  religion,  nor  can  re- 
ligion by  expressed  in  any  fornuila  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  everybody.  The- 
ology may  be  expressed  in  creed,  but 
not  religion. 

So  long  as  we  have  churches  that  in- 
sist upon  theological  unity,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  creed  tests,  there  will 
be  economic  reasons  why  unity  is  im- 
possible. All  creeded  organizations  are 
sup])orted  by  those  who  depend  upon 
such  organizations  for  their  daily 
bread.  Church  union  means  the  dis- 
continuance of  economic  support  to  a 
countless  number  of  dependents  who 
noAv  "live  by  the  temple." 

There  are  no  economics  in  religion, 
which  is  purely  spiritual  kingdom.    Its 


only  basis  is  "unity  of  the  spirit,  the 
bonds  of  peace,  and  righteousness  of 
life."  The  true  basis  of  religion  may 
be  found  in  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  and  we  may  add,  in  the  righ- 
teousness so  distinctly  avowed  and 
preached  by  the  old  prophets.  The 
creeds  are  not  based  upon  these,  but 
upon  the  apocalyptical,  speculative,  su- 
perstitious passages  in  the  Bible  which 
yield  to  many  interpretations,  and  stim- 
ulate the  imaginations  of  those  who  re- 
gard religion,  and  the  churches,  as 
somehow  connected  with  the  superna- 
tural, and  not  the  easily  understood 
teaching  that  Jesus  and  the  old  pro- 
phets represented. 

So  long  as  churches  are  based  upon 
any  economic  principle,  so  long  will  vre 
have  controversy  and  consequent  dis- 
cord. It  looks  as  if  this  newer  concep- 
tion of  religion  was  as  yet  a  long  way 
off.  We  have  our  truth  in  earthen  ves- 
sels, and  will  continue  to  be  so  served, 
to  all  appearances.     .     .     . 

The  indispensable  pre-reciuisite  for 
any  union  of  church  organizations  that 
are  subject  to  economic  considerations, 
is  the  abolition  of  creeds,  or  theological 
tests,  and  this  is  apparently  far  below 
the  horizon  at  present.  When  Chris- 
tianity is  accepted  by  all.  as  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  the  world  will  be  a  step 
nearer  church  union,  and  not  before. 

The  creed  aside  from  its  effects  upon 
life,  has  no  power  or  significance.  The 
passages  in  the  Bible  most  quoted  and 
most  trusted  have  no  relation  or  refer- 
ence to  creeds  or  opinions.  Everybody 
who  can  understand  enough  to  know 
that  religion  is  a  life  and  not  an  opin- 
ion, knows  that  the  whole  message  of 
Jesus  and  the  old  prophets,  Isaiah, 
Amos,  Ezekiel  and  the  others,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  two  great  command- 
ments and  the  golden  rule.  When  we 
get  religion  disentangled  from  econo- 
mics and  made  part  of  daily  life,  in- 
dependent of  all  churches,  we  shall  be 
on  the  high  road  to  church  union  and 
not  before. — S.    {Santa  Cruz  Sentinel.) 


Oh,    tciidorly   the   haug^litv   day 

Fills    his    blue    urn    witli    firo ; 
One   morn    is    in   the   mighty    heaven, 

And   one  in   our  desire. 

iv.    /r.  Emerson. 
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(Arranged  by  Eev.  Clarence  Eeed.) 

The  New  Faith 

1.  ''When  the  light  of  an  old  faith 
dies  it  is  meet  to  salute  the  kindling  of 
the  new." 

2.  ''We  shall  never  outgrow  our  need 
of  religion,  as  we  shall  never  outgrow 
our  need  of  government  and  science." 

3.  "There  is  one  thing  better  than 
tradition:  that  is,  the  original  and  eter- 
nal life,  out  of  which  tradition  arose." 

4.  "The  Church  Universal,  whose 
shrine  shall  be  the  heart,  whose  creed 
shall  be  all  truth,  whose  ritual  shall  be 
works  of  love  and  usefulness,  whose  pro- 
fession of  faith  shall  be  the  divine  life, 
and  whose  constant  aspiration  shall  be  to 
be  perfect  as  God." 

5.  "Science  has  been  the  slowly  ad- 
vancing Nemesis  which  has  overtaken 
a  barbarized  and  paganized  Christianity. 
She  has  come  with  a  winnowing  fan  in 
her  hand,  and  she  will  not  stop  till  she 
has  thoroughly  purged  her  floor." 

6.  "My  business  is  to  teach  my  as- 
pirations to  conform  themselves  to  fact, 
not  to  make  facts  harmonize  with  my  as- 
pirations. Science  seems  to  me  to  teach 
in  the  highest  and  strongest  manner  the 
great  truth  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Christian  conception  of  entire  surrender 
to  the  will  of  God.  Sit  down  before  fact 
as  a  little  child,  be  prepared  to  give  up 
every  preconceived  notion,  follow  hum- 
bly wherever  and  to  whatever  abysses 
nature  leads,  or  you  shall  learn  nothing." 

7.  "Faith  is  not  belief  in  spite  of  evi- 
dence, but  life  in  scorn  of  consequence — 
a  courageous  trust  in  the  great  purpose 
of  all  things  and  pressing  forward  to  fin- 
ish the  work  which  is  in  sight,  whatever 
the  price  may  be." 

1,  Romain  Rolland;  2,  Conklin;  3,  Lowell; 
4,  Theodore  Parker;  5,  Inge;  6,  Huxley;  7, 
Kirsopp  Lake. 


And,   as   the   i)atli    of   duty   is   made   plain, 
May  grace  bo  given  that  I  may  walk  therein, 
Not   like  tlio   hireling,   for  his  selfish   gain. 
With   backward   glances  and    reluctant   tread, 
Making  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread, — 
But  cheerful,  in  the   light  around   me  throAvn, 
Walking   as   one   to   pleasant   service  led. 
Doing  God 's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own, 
Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  His  strength 
alone ! 

J.  G.   Whittier. 


3?rom  %  (lll|urrl|^a 

Eugene,  Ore. — This  church  has  taken 
seriously  the  business  of  being  a  college 
center  church.  It  consistently  and 
persistently  aims  at  the  young  person  of 
the  community,  especially  the  young 
person  in  the  University  of  Oregon,  in 
all  its  activities.  The  pastor,  Frank  Fay 
Eddy,  develops  every  possible  point  of 
contact  with  student  life  and  chooses 
his  sermon  themes  to  meet  the  problems 
in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  collegian. 
The  college  press  and  a  "Student  Let- 
ter mailed  weekly,  are  used  to  advertise 
the  services  at  our  "Little  Church  of 
the  Human  Spirit."  As  a  result  about 
half  of  the  average  congregation  is  com- 
posed of  young  people,  most  of  whom 
are  university  students. 

The  Laymen's  League  chapter  in- 
vited the  whole  congregation  to  a  party 
held  February  16th,  at  the  Osburn  hotel. 
The  chapter  is  also  conducting  rummage 
auction  sales  whereby  articles  of  furni- 
ture are  gathered  up  from  the  homes  of 
members  of  the  congregation  and  sold 
at  the  weekly  Saturday  auction  sale 
down  town. 

The  Women's  Alliance  has  a  program 
meeting  once  a  month  which  attracts 
fine  attendance  including  many  guests. 
The  topics  this  year  relate  to  compara- 
tive religions.  The  Alliance  holds  rank 
as  one  of  the  leading  women's  organiza- 
tions in  the  city. 

Our  church,  through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Frank  Fay  Eddy  and  Miss  Vera 
Todd,  is  taking  the  lead  in  organizing 
with  good  success,  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country  in  Girl  Scout  work. 


A   few  can  touch  the  magic  string. 

And  nois}^  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them; 

Alas,   for  those  that  never  sing. 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them? 

0.  W.  Holmes. 


Los  Angeles. — The  past  week  of  our 
mission  preaching  has  been  a  rare  treat 
and  an  unqualified  success.  I  believe  all 
the  officers  are  satisfied  with  results  so 
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far.  The  congregation  has  responded 
well  and  many  strangers  have  entered 
the  portals  of  our  church. 

The  Alliance  has  had  many  interest- 
ing meetings,  which  have  been  splendid- 
ly attended,  namely,  the  February  birth- 
days were  celebrated  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  the  month;  seven  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  life  history  (as  we 
are  having  them  do  this  year) — we  hear 
some  very  interesting  things. 

Dr.  Bullard  gave  us  an  interesting 
program  the  second  Thursday,  ''The 
Genesis  of  Unitarianism. "  The  third 
Thursday,  Rev.  Mr.  Backus,  "Psychic 
Science."  All  these  subjects  were  very 
much  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience.  This 
past  week  we  had  a  "Period  Costume 
Party,"  which  was  a  great  success;  one 
hundred  attended.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  a  "Group  of  Southern  Songs," 
"A  Washington  Play,"  "An  Original 
Poem,"  and  "Reading  and  Solo." 

Dr.  Bullard 's  subjects  for  the  month 
have  been  "Daniel,"  "The  Genesis  of 
Unitarianism,"  "The  Times  of  Jesus," 
"The  Bible  and  the  Monument." 

Unity  Club  gave  a  play  and  valentine 
dance,  February  9th.  They  voted  to 
discontinue  all  meetings  during  the  mis- 
sion preaching. 


Portland. — Mr.  Eliot's  topics  for 
February  have  been  ' '  The  Inner  Light, ' ' 
"Earth  Hath  no  Sorrow  That  Heaven 
Cannot  Heal,"  and  "Church,  Creed, 
Book;  Book,  Creed,  Church."  On  Feb. 
11th  he  exchanged  with  Rev.  Frank  F. 
Eddy  of  Eugene,  Oregon. 

In  the  Monthly  Bulletin  our  ministers 
ask  that  during  February  and  March 
each  one  who  receives  it  should : 

1.  Think  for  a  few  minutes  each  day 
about  your  church  and  how  its  influence 
might  be  purified  and  strengthened. 

2.  Recall  for  a  few  minutes  each  day 
and  in  the  same  connection  anything 
that  you  are  personally  grateful  for  in 
the  history  or  fellowship  of  your  church. 

3.  Recall  anything  you  think  your 
community  ought  to  be  grateful  for, 
Avhich  has  come  directly  or  indirectly 
from  your  church. 

4.  Think  of  any  point  in  which  j^our 


church  needs  you — your  presence,  your 
influence,  your  co-operation. 

Try  to  imagine  your  church  blotted 
out  of  existence  tomorrow;  and  in  the 
some  connection  try  to  imagine  what 
would  become  of  your  church  if  every 
member  of  the  congregation  and  all  who 
owe  it  gratitude  or  allegiance  should  do 
exactly  what  you  are  doing  to  help  keep 
the  torch  burning. 

7.  Imagine  for  about  seven  seconds 
each  day  what  the  effect  would  be  if  for 
four  consecutive  Sunday  mornings  every 
member  of  the  congregation,  except  the 
sick  and  those  who  are  prevented  by 
other  duty,  should  be  present  for  public 
worship,  for  meditation,  for  fellowship ! 


San  Diego — The  church  has  launched 
mOvSt  successfully,  its  six  weeks  mission 
— beginning  Feb.  25th  and  extending 
through  Easter.  The  membership  is  to 
be  doubled;  the  members  themselves  are 
to  be  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  their 
faith.  Extensive  and  striking  advertis- 
ing is  found  all  over  the  city — ^Minister 
and  Laity  are  working  hard  in  most 
cordial  co-operation  to  reach  their  goal, 
and  keeping  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  that  church.  We  say  they  will 
succeed ! 

A  most  attractive  folder  has  been 
issued.  It  says  in  part:  "On  every 
hand  you  hear  the  cry  about  the  decad- 
ence of  the  church.  Yet.  men  are  not 
less  religious  than  heretofore.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  trouble  is  in  what  the 
church  teaches? 

"Not  all  churches  teach  the  same 
things.  The  Unitarian  Church  invites 
you  to  hear  its  message  on  the  great 
affirmations  of  Religion  as  stated  in  Six 
Keynote  Sermons  by  Howard  B.  Bard." 

^Ir.  Bard's  topics,  chosen  after  much 
consideration  and  consultation  with  his 
Laymen  as  to  wording  and  order  are: 
"The  r^nitarian  Idea  of  the  Universe," 
"The  Divinitv  of  Man,"  "Jesus:  What 
We  Believe  About  Him;"  "The  Uni- 
tarian's View  of  the  Bible;"  "Self 
Realization — The  Supreme  Objective  of 
Life;"  "The  Life  That  Has  No  End," 
(the  last  coming  on   Easter  Sunday). 

The  opening  Sunday  a  congregation 
that  overflowed  the  church  into  the 
Sundav  School  room  was  in  attendance. 
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San  Francisco. — INTr.  Dutton  started 
a  course  of  sermons  this  month  on  ''The 
Fundamentals  of  Religion,"  or  in  real- 
ity, he  says,  ''My  Confessions  of  Faith." 
They  have  been  very  fine  and  uplifting. 
On  Feb.  4th,  "The  Imminence  of  God," 
Feb.  11th,  The  Foundations  of  Reli- 
gion"; Feb.  18th,  "The  Joy  of  Crea- 
tion " ;  Feb.  '25th,  ' '  The  Problem  of  Sin. " 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  held  its  Feb- 
ruary meeting  on  the  fifth.  A  very  large 
number  of  members  and  guests  attended. 
After  the  regular  business,  ]\Irs.  McGaw 
gave  a  talk  on  "Founder's  Day,"  with 
a  short  resume  of  the  beginning  and  life 
of  the  society,  IMi.ss  Elizabeth  Easton  be- 
ing the  first  president. 

i\Irs.  Stella  M.  Leviston  told  of  her 
trips  through  the  Wonderland  of  the 
Southwest  and  illustrated  it  by  beautiful 
colored  slides. 

On  Feb.  16th  the  Channing  Readers 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Edwin  W. 
Stadtmuller,  gave  ' '  The  Dover  Road, ' '  a 
delightful  whimsical  comedy  by  A.  A. 
Milne. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  held 
its  first  meeting  of  the  month  on  the 
twelfth.  The  committees  were  announced 
by  the  president  and  our  new  year's 
work  started.  Mrs.  F.  G.  Canney  made 
her  usual  interesting  report  and  asked 
for  donations  of  materials  for  quilts  and 
used  magazines.  This  year  she  will  send 
them  from  the  church. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  the 
twenty-sixth.  Mrs.  Rorty,  chief  super- 
visor of  dance  halls,  spoke  on  ' '  The  Work 
of  the  Public  Dance  Hall  Committee  of 
the  San  Francisco  Center." 

i\lr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  coming 
Unitarian  Mission  to  be  held  in  Oakland 
next  month,  and  bespoke  our  co-opera- 
tion and  interest. 


Carson  proposes  to  j^ive  h  connected 
statement  of  the  results  of  his  own  best 
thinkinu'  on  some  of  the  most  intense 
I'eligious  (juestions. 


Santa  Barbara — Rev.  Lewis  C.  Car- 
son is  giving  a  course  of  several  ser- 
mons under  one  head.  "The  Founda- 
tions of  Religious  Faith"  during  the 
Lenten  period.  He  says  the  intention, 
of  this  course  is  twofold — first  in  these 
days  when  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity  are  being  challenged  by 
scholarly  men,  there  is  need  of  a  search- 
ing examination  of  the  basis  of  your 
religious  knowledge,  and  secondly.  Dr. 


Seattle,  University  Church.  Th(> 
church  year  has  had  many  most  in- 
teresting results  in  the  various  items  of 
church  support  and  in  a  marked  in- 
crease in  church  attendance.  An  ex- 
cellent program  was  carried  through  by 
the  Women's  Alliance  without  failure 
in  any  detail,  which  included  all  day 
meetings  one  a  month,  of  work  for  t\n) 
Social  Welfare  League.  In  the  after- 
noons at  these  meetings  ]\lr.  Perkins 
has  given  addresses  on  "Phases  of 
Churh  History  and  Unitarianism." 
These  meetings  were  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesdays of  the  month.  On  the  third 
Wednesdays  there  have  been  programs 
of  literary,  musical,  dramatic  character, 
discussions  of  ''Hyms  of  the  Liberal 
Faith,"  and  "Christmas  Carols  and 
their   History." 

The  Laymen's  League  has  held  reg- 
ular meetings  twice  a  month,  on  the 
second  Wednesdays,  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing ;  on  the  fourth  Wednesdays,  dis- 
cussions. At  the  evening  in  January, 
i\Ir.  Perkins  showed  with  stereopticon 
and  spoke  of  some  of  the  World's  Great 
Pictures. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year 
was  the  celebration  of  the  Tenth  An- 
niversary of  the  church,  with  an  anni- 
versary sermon  on  January  7,  and  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  9,  a  Tenth 
Anniversary  Reunion  with  historical  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Start,  who  has 
been  the  faithful  president  of  the  I^oard 
of  Trustees  since  the  organization  of 
the  church  in  January,  1913.  At  this 
meeting,  Mr.  Krolfifer  and  Mr.  Nossa- 
man  came  with  friendly  greetings  from 
the  First  Church;  and  for  Sunday, 
January  7,  the  church  in  Victoria  sent 
Mr.  Llewellyn  as  a  delegate,  to  repre- 
sent the  church  in  fellowship. 

The  meetings  of  the  Religious  Insti- 
tute, ^lay  6-12,  are  to  be  held  in  the 
University  Church  Chapel. 


Spokane,  Wash. — The  Progressive 
Alliance  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  handful 
of  women  called  to  meet  an  emergency 
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existing-  in  the  Spokane  church.  The 
ur<ient  need  of  money  being  met 
through  their  various  endeavors  it 
seemed  wise  to  continue  this  agency  and 
to  direct  its  course  in  other  channels. 

From  this  small  start  there  are  now 
65  members  and  this  new  Alliance  can 
look  back  with  pride  and  ahead  with 
satisfaction  to  the  things  done  and  now 
underway. 

The  branch  feels  that  it  has  proved 
its  need  and  has  helped  a  large  number 
of  women  to  express  through  practical 
service  their  pleasure  in  being  part  of 
such  a  liberty  loving  society. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  branch  may  con- 
tinue to  work  harmoniously  with  others, 
in  spreading  the  message  of  religious 
freedom  as  expressed  by  its  able  minis- 
ter, Rev.  E.  M.  Cosgrove. 


Vancouver — The  Church  has  con- 
tracted for  the  installation  of  ipews, 
eagerly  anticipating  that  the  balance 
of  the  money  neded  for  this  happy  im- 
provement to  their  church  building  will 
be  forthcoming  from  loyal  friends.  Can 
you  not  send  a  contribution  for  this 
cause  to  Rev.  Alexander  Thomson,  1946 
nth  Ave.  W.  This  church  is  making 
steady  progress  and  deserves  our  earn- 
est support. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Powell  of  Bellingham  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  Victoria  Church 
on  February  18th. 


Woodland — By  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Trustees  of  this  churcvh  and 
Headquarters,  the  latter  is  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Woodland  church  on  alter- 
nate Sunday  evenings.  The  church  will 
pay  the  traveling  expenses  and  provide 
hospitality.  Ministers  will  be  asked  to 
volunteer  their  services. 

On  March  11th,  Rev.  Edson  Reif- 
snider,  minister  of  the  Universalist 
Church,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  at  pres- 
ent attending  our  school  at  Berkeley, 
will   preach. 

On  the  other  Sundays  of  each  month 
Rev.  Berkeley  Blake,  of  Sacramento, 
supplies  the  pulpit. 


Sparks 

"I  am  extremely  unhygienic,"  said 
the  old-fashioned  voluminous  skirt.  ''1 
gather  as  much,"  replied  the  evening 
gown  with  the  long  train. — Life. 

Enumerated. — Church  notice  in  the 
Manchester  (Eng.)   Guardian: 

''Services  at  10:30  a.  m. 

''Subject:  'The  Three  Great  Fail- 
ures. ' 

"Choir. 

"Sermon. 

"Pipe  Organ  Offertory." — Spring- 
field Union. 

Agents  Can't  Be  Trusted. — Agent — 
"When  are  you  going  to  pay  for  that 
sewing-machine  I  sold  j-ou?" 

Mrs.  Deerie — "Pay  for  it?  Why,  you 
said  that  in  a  short  time  it  w^ould  pay 
for  itself!" — Kansas  City  Star. 

Holiday-maker  (unpacking)  :  "Didn't 
you  pack  my  liniment?"  The  Wife: 
"No,  it  was  labeled  'Not  to  be  taken!'  " 
— London  Opinion. 

Student:  "Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  what 
is  this  that  you  have  written  on  my 
theme?"  Profes5jor:  "I  told  you  to 
wTite  more  legibly." — loiva  Frivol. 

Teacher:  "Who  can  name  one  im- 
portant thing  we  have  now  that  we  did 
not  have  one  hundred  years  ago?" 

Tommy:   "Me." — Los  Angeles  Times, 


Men 's  thoughts  are  much  according 
to  their  inclination,  their  discourse  and 
speech  according  to  their  learning  and 
infused  opinions,  but  their  deeds  are 
often  as  they  have  been  accustomed  .  . 
Therefore,  since  custom  is  the  principal 
magistrate  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all 
means  endeavor  to  obtain  good  customs. 
Certainly,  custom  is  most  perfect  when 
it  beginneth  in  young  years.  This  we 
call  education  ;  which  is,  in  effect,  but 
an  early  custom. 

— Francis  Bacon. 


(Customs  Inspector:  "What  have  you 
to  declare?"  Returning  Passenger:  "1 
declare  that  i  nm  glad  to  get  back." — 
Judge. 


Have   eourag^e:    Ave   see   the   Morn! 

Never   fear,  though  the   Now  be  dark! 
Out  of  the  Night  the  Day  is  born, 

The   fire   shall  live   from   the   spark. 
Tt   may   take   a   thousand   years 

Kro  the   Era   of   Peace  hold  sway — 
Jjook   back,  ami   the   Progress  cheer, 

And  a  thousand  vears  are  a  dav. 

Nathan  H.  Dole. 
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William  Laurence  Sullivan,  D.  D. 

of  New  York  City 

Augustus  P.  Reccord,  D.  D. 

of  Detroit 
Will  set  forth  the  clear,  simple,  convincing  appeal  of 

Unitarianism 

^^^^^^— ^^^^MMM^^l^l^ra ^BMIIIIIIIHHIMIIIIIMIIIMIIMIIII  IIIIHI      I 

And  the  applicability  of  the  Principals  of  Liberi:>l  Christianity 
to  every  important,  modern  problem 

The  Great  Truths  of  the  Past  and  the  Present  will  be 

stated  and  explained,  frankly  and  fearlessly,  with 

exact  fairness  and  unfailing  courtesy 

QUESTIONS    W^ILL    BE    ANSAA^ERED 

At  7:45  o'clock  every  evening,  Saturdays  excepted 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  18,  TO   SUNDAY,    APRIL    1 

AT   THE   FIRST   UNITARIAN   CHURCH 

FOURTEENTH    STREET  (three  blocks  west  of  the  City  Hall) 

OAKLAND 

(Alameda,  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  Churches  Cooperating) 
NO  COLLECTION  GOOD  SINGING  ALL  ARE  WELCOME 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Cinitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Dusehak,  1301  Tamalpais  Road, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Tardy,  2135  E.  28th  St.,  Oak- 
laEd, 

Mr«.  C.  K  Trawford,  3522  Mono  A  v.,  Fresno. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Bryant,  425  So.  Lake  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Road, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Eedlands. 
Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,   Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  15,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Miss   Ethel  L.  Gray,  346   Yamhill   St.,   Port- 
land, Ore.^ 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Mudge,  815  17th  St.,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Clifford  Clapp,  box  23,  R.        D.  3,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  McCrackin,  527  S.  Lin- 
coln St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  iVie  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We   include  it   as  a  sister  Mission 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922   Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  S.  Andrews 
Mannger 

FISHER  &  CO. 

HATTERS 

MNCE  1851 

666  MARKET  STREET  palIce  hotel 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Standard  Makes   Felt  and  Cloth 

IMPORTED  TOP  COATS 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Recent  Additions 
Col.  J.  J.   Ayers:      "Gold  and   Sunshine." 
Lyman    Abbott:      "Silhouettes    of    My    Contempora- 
ries. 
Harold   Begbie:      "The  Life   of   General   Booth." 
Edward     Bok :       "The     Americanziation     of     Edward 

Bok." 
John   Burroughs:       "My   Boyhood.' 
R.   J.    Campbell:      "A    Spiritual   Pilgrimage." 
Lord  Charnwood:      "Abraham  Lincoln." 
John    Spencer    Clark:      "John   Fiske,    Life    and   Let- 
ters.' ' 
E.  T.  Cooke:      "The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale." 
Moncure  D.  Conway:      "The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine." 
Samuel    M.     Crothers:      "Emerson — How    to     Know 

Him." 
Abbe    Augustin    Fabre :      "The    Life    of    Jean    Henri 

Fabre. ' ' 
Worthington    C.    Ford:       "A    Cycle    of    Adams    Let- 
ters.' ' 
Bpth  R.  Gilchrist:       "The  Life  of  Marv  Lyons." 
Wilfred    T.    Grenf ell :      "A   Labrador  Doctor." 
Mary     T.     Higginson:      "Letters     and     Journals     of 

Thon^as  Wpntworth  Higg-inson.' ' 
Jay  William  Hudson:      "The  Truths  We  Live  By." 
H.   G.   Hutchinson:       "Portraits  of  the  Eighties." 
H.   M.   Hyndham:      "The   Evolution   of   Revolution." 
Basil   King:      "The    Conquest   of   Fear." 
Franklin    K.    Lane:    "Letters." 
L.    deH.    Lindencrone:      "T'he    Sunny    Side    of    Dip 

lomatic    Life." 
L.  deH.  Lindencrone:      "In  the  Courts  of  Memory." 
Oliver  Lodge:      "Man  and  the  Universe." 
Percy    Lubbock:      "The    Letters    of    Henry    James." 
Chester   C.    McCown:      "The    Promise    of    His    Com- 
ing." 
Hinckley     G.     Mitchell:      "For    the    Benefit    of     My 

Creditors.' ' 
Walter  H.   Page:    "Letters." 

Albert  B.   Paine:      "The  Car  that  Went  Abroad." 
John    W.    Robertson:      "Edgar    A.    Poe — A    Study." 
Jarees   H.    Robinson:      "The   Mind   in   the    Making." 
Theodore    Roosevelt:      "An    Autobiography." 
Henry  A.   Sherman:     "Tlie  Ciiildren's  Bible." 
Anna  H.    Shaw:      "The   Story  of  a  Pioneer." 
Vilhjalmur   Steffanson:      "The  Friendly   Arctic." 


F.  C.  WOODMAN,  A.B.,  Harvard;  Educa- 
tional and  Vocational  Information  and  Ad- 
vice by  Correspondence  or  Interview.  8 
Griggs    Terrace,    Brookline,    Massachusetts. 


Special  Books 

THOMAS  STARR  KING— PATRIOT  AND 
PREACHER.  By  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.; 
$3.00. 

HORATIO  STEBBINS— MINISTRY  AND 
PERSONALITY.  By  Charles  A.  Murdock; 
$2.00. 

Unitarian  Headquarters,  612  Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco 


T™  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND   HIGHER   LIFE 


®l^p  Initartan  ^urpDSP 

Unitarianism,  like  the  greatest  movements  in  Christian  history, 
has  been  and  is  primarily  a  lay  movement  in  religion.  In  this  respect 
it  claims  to  be  like  Christianity  which  in  its  beginnings  was  a  lay 
movement  led  by  Jesus  the  carpenter  and  a  group  of  fishermen  and 
artisans. 

The  Unitarian  Laymen's  League  believes  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  today  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  church.  The  supreme 
task  is  to  discover  ways  and  means  to  adapt  the  activities  of  the 
church  to  the  modern  needs  and  aspirations  of  mankind.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  league  realize  that  the  religious  questions  over  which  men 
argued  one  hundred  years  ago  are  not  of  vital  importance  today. 
They  are,  therefore,  endeavoring  to  bring  to  clear  expression  a 
liberal  Christianity  that  includes  every  person  in  the  world  in  its 
interpretation  of  life,  and  while  not  destroying  natural  racial  and 
social  differences  are  endeavoring  to  eliminate  racial  and  social 
prejudices.  They  desire  that  the  church  shall  be  as  broad  as  human 
needs. 

The  test  of  any  religious  movement  is  whether  it  is  socially  effi- 
cient. Religion  to  have  supreme  value  must  be  expressed  in  social 
relations  and  institutions  The  men  of  today  crave  flash  and  blood 
reality  in  religion.  They  value  any  religion  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
embodied  in  the  lives  of  the  heroic,  upright  and  optimistic  personali- 
ties. They  believe  that  religion  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  soldier,  the  skill  of  the  artisan  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  business  man. 

—  William  L.  Sullivan. 
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DIRECTORY 

Unitarian  Headquarters  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  PACIFIC    COAST    MINISTERS. 

610-612-614  Phelan    Bldg.,   San  Francisco.  CALIFORNIA. 

Office   Hours,  9-5;   Saturdays,   9-12.  Alameda ---Rev.  Gordon  Kent. 

Telephone  Garfield  3083.  Berkeley Rev.  R.  F.  Leavens 

Manager— Carl    B.    Wetherell.  Rev.   F.  L.  Hosnier.   Minister  Emeritus. 

Clerk— Enolia  D.  Shields.  Fresno Rev.  Thomas  Clavton. 

Joint  Offices  for  American  Unitarian  Associa-  Hollywood             Rev.  Theodore  C.  Abel. 

tion.    Laymen 's    League,    Women 's    Alii-       l^^     Beach Rev*.  Oliver  J.  Fairfield. 

ance,    Young    People's    Religious    Union,  Los  Angeles    .     .Rev.  E.  Burdette  Backus. 

Pacific     Coast     Conference,     Pacific     Uni-       Oakland Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

tarian.  Beacon  Press,  Inc.  Pasadena Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt. 

Catalogues  on  application.    Literature  for  free       paJo  Alto Rev.  Elmo  A.  Robinson. 

distribution.    Reading  and  writing  room.  Pomona                   Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Always  a  cordial  welcome.  Redlands Rev.  Edward  H.  Brenan. 

Sacramento Rev.  Berkeley  Blake. 

American  Unitarian  Association.  San   Diego Rev.   Howarcf  B.  Bard. 

Headquarters — 25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  San    FrancisCO  ..     Rev.    Cnleb  S.    S.  Dutton. 

Branch  Offices— 299  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  g^n   Joge ReV.  Charles  Pease. 
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You  do  poets  and  their  song 

A  grevious  wrong, 

If  your  own  soul  does  not  bring 

To  their  high  imagining 

As  much  beauty  as  they  sing. 

— Thomas  B.  Aldricli. 


E&tt0rtal 

The  Unitarians  around  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  have  enjoyed  a  great  privilege 
in  the  past  month.  A  very  unusual  op- 
portunity was  offered  in  the  admirably 
organized  series  of  preaching  services 
provided  through  the  wise  liberality  of 
the  Laymen's  League,  and  it  was  an  ap- 
preciated and  improved,  opportunity. 
The  attendance  has  been  large  and  en- 
thusiastic. All  the  churches  have  co- 
operated loyally  with  the  Oakland 
church  and  evidently  many  not  familiar 
with  our  message  have  joined  in  the 
meetings.  Those  who  considered  the 
manner  of  the  Missions  must  have  been 
favorably  impressed,  for  the  methods  and 
attitude  of  our  representative  preachers 
have  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  pre- 
senting the  LTnitarian  message.  Dr.  Sulli- 
van and  Dr.  Reccord  have  shown  fair 
and  kindly  consideration  of  other 
churches  and  have  not  antagonized  those 
from  whom  they  differ  by  an  assumption 
of  superiority.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  no  breath  of  apology  or  any 
purpose  to  belittle  differences  or  avoid 
implications. 


It  is,  perhaps,  a  needed  example  for 
us  all — this  method  of  missionary  con- 
duct. We  have  not  been  efficient  in  per- 
suasion or  enlightenment.  We  have  been 
inclined  to  an  inactivity  not  very  credit- 
able. To  allow  others  the  privilege  we 
ourselves  claim  is  commendable.  We  like 
to  be  undisturbed  in  the  matter  of  ob- 
servance and  worship,  but  there  are 
degrees  of  proselyting  effort  and  there 
are  certain  duties  and  obligations  to 
others  that  discredit  inaction.  If  we 
enjoy  and  are  helped  by  anything,  the 
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least  we  can  do  is  to  offer  it  to  another. 
We  all  feel  that  the  best  religion  is  the 
greatest  need  of  mankind.  Presumably 
our  religion  is  the  best, — for  us.  It  may 
be  the  best  for  our  neighbor.  There  are 
many  who  are  unprovided,  because  the 
forms  that  have  prevailed  do  not  com- 
mand respect  and  they  have  either  failed 
to  hear  or  understand  the  position  of 
what  may  be  termed  Liberal  Christianity. 

Dr.  Sullivan  in  his  opening  sermon 
very  plainly  sets  forth  the  three  great 
principles  of  faith  underlying  the  gen- 
eral divisions  of  Christendom :  The  Cath- 
olic accepts  as  the  main  source  of  inspira- 
tion the  preachings  of  the  Bible,  but  in 
its  interpretation  Isfrictly  (limits  dndi- 
vidual  judgment.  The  conclusions  of  the 
church  are  authoritative  and  must  not 
be  questioned,  but  implictly  accepted 
and  obeyed.  The  Protestant  church  also 
appeals  to  the  Bible  and  permits  indi- 
vidual judgment  with  the  express  under- 
standing that  it  shall  not  question  the 
creedal  conclusions  which  embrace  the 
scheme  of  salvation. 

The  Liberal  accepts  the  Bible  as  a  hu- 
man book  but  accords  the  complete  right 
of  individual  interpretation  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  reason  and  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind are  the  final  test  of  revelation  and 
must  never  be  violated. 

We  may  respect  and  revere  all  that  the 
great  churches  of  Christendom  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advance  of  humanity,  but 
our  allegiance  is  first  due  to  the  sense  of 
right  in  our  own  hearts. 


Now,  how  shall  we  reach  the  thousands 
who  feel  no  call  for  the  religious  life — 
who  seem  to  live  with  no  thought  of  a 
soul?  What  shall  Ave,  boirn  into,  or 
drawn  into,  the  fellowship  called  Uni- 
tarian do?  First  we  must  show  our 
faith  by  striving  ceaselessly  to  apply  its 
principles  to  life.     The  greatest  of  all 


arts  is  worthy  life.  The  greatest  need 
of  the  age  is  religion  applied  to  conduct, 
the  doing  of  the  will  of  God.  and.  then, 
what  absolves  us  from  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  extend  to  others  at  least  the 
privilege  of  our  simple,  earnest  faith? 
For  long  we  have  neglected  this  duty, — 
this  privilege.  We  have  stood  aloof, 
from  mixed  motives  of  modesty,  indiffer- 
ence and  selfishness.  It  is  evidence  of 
spiritual  laziness  or  of  weak  loyalty.  We 
have  not  cared  enough  for  our  faith  or 
our  fellowmen.  It  has  remained  for  this 
generation  to  awake  and  to  act.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  fight  for  our  faith  but 
to  work  for  it.  We  are  not  to  ignore 
our  responsibility  for  effectively  pre- 
senting the  principles  of  life  to  our 
fellowman.  If  interest  in  the  things  of 
the  spirit  is  small  so  much  the  more  are 
we  called  to  strive  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. If  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  an  en- 
thusiasm for  honor  and  loyalty  to  recti- 
tude so  much  greater  the  call  to  action. 
If  it  is  the  day  of  small  things  so  much 
greater  is  our  responsibility  for  doing 
them. 


1 


In  this  purpose  to  promote  the  general 
good  we  are  neither  to  emphasize  sec- 
tarian gain  or  to  minimize  its  import- 
ance. We  would  do  nothing  to  lessen  or 
interfere  with  Avhat  others  are  doing. 
There  are  many  trails  that  lead  up  the 
hill  of  life  and  we  would  not  block  any, 
but  we  would  keep  ours  open,  and  clear 
out  obstructions  that  exist  or  threaten. 
We  are  concerned  with  our  own  respon- 
sibility and  anxious  to  do  our  share.  We 
do  not  claim  all  truth  and  know  our 
weaknessess,  but  we  want  the  world  to 
know  that  we  believe  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  cannot  be  free  and  truth- 
seeking  and  also  religious:  that  we 
accept  all  the  discoveries  of  science,  re- 
spect our  own  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment, and  trv  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
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our  own  conscience.  We  make  mistakes, 
we  fail  in  our  purposes,  we  fall  short  of 
reasonable  service,  but  we  do  trust  in 
good  and  in  God.  We  try  to  do  the  best 
we  can  from  day  to  day,  and  live  and  die 
without  fear. 


The  Mission  has  been, — the  Institutes 
for  Religion  Instruction  are  yet  to  be. 
We  face  back  with  pleasant  recollection 
and  general  satisfaction,  w^e  look  forward 
with  keen  anticipation  to  another  oppor- 
tunity for  permanent  advantage.  The 
]\lission  has  done  its  work  and  calls  for 
follow-up  effort.  If  we  have  gained  in 
understanding  as  to  the  place  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  movement  and  the 
real  religion  it  represents  we  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  course  of  religious  edu- 
cation to  be  offered  at  three  points  on  the 
Pacific  in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
They  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Religious  Education 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
Dr.  Florence  Buck,  of  Boston,  in  charge. 
Mr.  Oarl  B.  Wetherell,  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  local  represen- 
tative and  manager,  and  any  informa- 
tion desired  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing him  at  612  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


The  Los  Angeles  meeting  wdll  be  held 
April  19th  to  25th.  The  Berkeley  session 
•extends  from  April  26th  to  May  2nd  and 
Seattle  from  May  6th  to  12th. 

In  Los  Angeles  three  full  courses  of 
six  lectures  each  will  be  given  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  six 
days. 

Professor  Hugh  Hartshorne,  Ph.  D. 
will  treat  the  general  topic  ''On  Learn- 
ing Religion."  He  is  an  author  of  many 
books  and  a  trained  teacher  of  large 
experience  from  the  LTnion  Theological 
Seminary  of  New^  York  City.  Another 
full-sized  man,  not  directly  of  our  fellow- 
ship,  who   w^ll   discuss   Religion   in   its 


broader  aspects  is  Rev.  G.  Bromley  Ox- 
nam,  minsiter  of  the  Church  of  All  Na- 
tions in  Los  Angeles  and  lecturer  in  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  a 
vigorous  speaker  with  a  vital  message. 

Dr.  Florence  Buck  is  w^ell  known  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  her  work  in  Boston 
has  brought  honor  to  her  and  pride  to 
us.  Her  course  wdll  be  broadly  helpful 
in  our  purpose  to  give  meaning  and  in- 
terest to  our  church  schools.  Bible  Drama 
and  Church  Pageantry  will  be  drawn 
upon. 

Any  inquiries  as  to  room  and  board 
and  the  detail  of  the  institution  may  be 
addressed  to  Miss  H.  R.  Spalding,  925 
South  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


The  Berkeley  institute  will  be  the  third 
annual  meeting.  Professor  Charles  E. 
Rugh,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  give  six  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, ' '  HoAv  to  Teach  Religion. ' '  He  will 
deal  with  objects  and  methods  taking 
up  lessons  planning  and  discipline,  look- 
ing to  practical  help  of  teachers. 

The  second  course,  by  Professor  George 
M.  Stratton,  Ph.D.,  takes  up  the  import- 
ant subject  of  Psychology  in  relation  to 
the  teaching  of  religion.  He  will  con- 
sider the  nature  of  religion  and  how  to 
adopt  it  to  the  different  ages  of  the 
child. 

Dr.  Buck  will  again  consider  Bible 
Drama  and  Church  Pageantry.  Inquiries 
may  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  L.  H.  Duschak, 
1301  Tamalpais  Road,  Berkeley. 


In  view  of  all  that  the  Mission  meet- 
ings have  given  us  and  also  that  our  in- 
terest may  not  be  diverted  from  the 
very  important  institute  for  Religious 
Education  to  be  held  in  Berkeley  from 
April  26th  to  May  2nd,  approximately 
the  date  that  w^ould  have  been  selected 
for  the  Central  Section  Conference,  it 
has  been  determined  to  omit  the  Confer- 
ence this  year. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Church  has  been  be- 
queathed $500  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of 
the  late  Frances  Vail  McOonnell  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  San  Diego  Church  has  lately 
given  six  Sunday  morning  services  in 
which  the  specific  things  believed  by 
Unitarians  have  been  presented.  The 
first  address  by  Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard 
was  on  ^ '  The  Unitarian  Idea  of  the  Uni- 
verse. ' ' 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Fresno,  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  civic  clubs  on  March 
13th,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  one  of  the  vacancies  existing  on  the 
city  board  of  education.  Regarding  his 
sentiments  he  said: 

' '  In  this  matter  of  public  school  policy 
every  class  and  kind  of  people  must  have 
equal  consideration  and  treatment.  In 
a  word  I  hope  to  stand  for  efficiency  and 
economy  in  school  management;  but 
economy  through  efficiency,  which  is  the 
only  true  economy."  He  has  received 
very  hearty  endorsement  from  both 
teachers  and  citizens. 

Failure  of  the  interests  represented 
by  R.  R.  Rankin  to  exercise  their  exclu- 
sive option  to  buy  the  Unitarian  church 
property  at  Broadway  and  Yamhill 
street,  Portland,  which  expired  with 
February,  leaves  the  property  again  on 
the  open  market.  The  Portland  church 
can  afford  to  wait.  The  property,  once 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  is  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,— much  more  fitted  for 
business  than  as  the  site  of  a  church. 

The  Unitarian  Laymen's  League  of 
Santa  Barbara  met  on  the  evening  of 
March  5th  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Henry 
L.  Stambach.  William  R.  Hayward 
spoke  on  "Geology,"  exhibiting  some 
500  specimens  ranging  back  approxi- 
mately thirty-six  million  years.  With 
these  also  were  shown  a  rare  collection 
of  polished  gem  stones  found  locally 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  from  Santa 
Barbara. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  the  Laymen's  League 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  visiting 


missionaries,  Dr.  William  L,  Sullivan  of 
New  York  and  Dr.  Westwood. 

Speaking  after  dinner.  Dr.  Sullivan 
declared  that  the  renewed  interest  of  the 
men  of  the  church  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant movement  in  liberal  religion  today. 

The  slogan  of  the  Unitarian  Laymen's 
League  in  the  national  campaign  being 
conducted  by  Dr.  AVilliam  Laurence  Sul- 
livan and  assistants  is  '^Go  to  church 
somewhere,  and  if  you  have  no  other 
church  home,  come  to  us." 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  his  opin- 
ion concering  the  stand  taken  by  Dr. 
Percy  S.  Grant  of  New  York,  Dr.  West- 
wood  at  Los  Angeles  said  that  unlass  Dr. 
Grant  can  persuade  his  church  to  accept 
his  point  of  view,  the  only  honest  thing 
for  him  to  do  is  to  leave  it. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  great  city,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  little  humility  may 
be  helpful.  The  morning  papers  of  Feb. 
28th  report  that  "more  than  200  young 
people  from  Unitarian  churches  in  this 
city,  Hollywood,  Pasadena  and  Long 
Beach,  attended  'young  people's  night' 
at  the  mission  last  night.  Dr.  Sullivan 
delivered  his  address,  'Religion  or  Irre- 
ligion.'  "  The  Oakland  papers  of  March 
23rd  might  have  copied  this,  substituting 
Berkeley,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 
for  the  three  towns  mentioned,  and  490 
for  the  200. 

Dr.  Chas.  Pease  of  San  Jose  on  March 
4th  spoke  on  ' '  The  Art  of  Creative  Read- 
ing."  He  said:  "Light  fiction  is  like 
dope,  the  appetite  for  it  increases  as 
more  is  consumed,  and  its  excessive  con- 
sumption destroys  the  desire  for  other 
kinds  of  reading,  just  as  the  user  of 
drugs  subordinates  everything  else  to 
his  unnatural  craving." 

He  spoke  of  Creative  Reading  as  con- 
sisting in  "the  exercise  of  a  judicial 
function  in  which  evidence  tending  to 
one  conclusion  is  dispassionately  weighed 
against  evidence  tending  to  another  con- 
clusion." His  advice  to  parents  in  the 
matter  of  directing  the  reading  of  their 
chiklren  was  also  significant :  "Don't  try 
to  force  them  to  read  something  you 
want  them  to  read."  he  said,  "but  find 
out  wliat  tliev  want  to  read,  and  let  them 
read  that."  ^ 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  4th 
says:  *'A  considerable  number  of  people 
will  be  received  into  the  membership  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  at  the  close 
of  the  morning  service  today.  Many  of 
these  persons  have  had  no  previous 
church  connections. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  19th,  Dr. 
Sullivan  addressed  the  San  Francisco 
Center  on  '^The  Drift  of  Democracy." 
The  Center  is  an  association  of  our 
women  best  informed  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  matters  social  and  political. 

Between  the  Los  Angeles  and  the  Oak- 
land Missions  Dr.  Sullivan  visited  San 
Jose  and  Palo  Alto.  On  March  14th  he 
spoke  at  the  San  Jose  church  reviewing 
present  day  civilization  and  questioning 
its  future.  He  quoted  at  length  from  the 
works  of  four  great  writers,  Charles 
Pearson,  an  Englishman;  Ernest  Seil- 
liere,  Frenchman ;  Oswald  Spenglen, 
German ;  and  Guglielmo  Ferrarro,  Ital- 
ian. 

The  result  was  anything  but  reassur- 
ing. 

Emphasizing  that  during  his  discus- 
sion he  had  been  reporting  the  views  of 
others  and  not  necessarily  his  own.  Dr. 
Sullivan  neverthelcvss  concluded  with  the 
declaration  that  the  question  confront- 
ing civilization  of  today  is  whether  or 
not  it  can  devise  far  itself  {spiritual 
power  that  will  sustain  it,  and  the  an- 
swer he  said,  is  to  be  found  in  a  religion 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  inspire 
reverence  of  heart  and  soul,  and  survive 
the  scrutiny  of  the  intellect. 

' '  The  Social  Revolution  in  India ' '  was 
discussed  at  the  Open  Forum  in  the  San 
Diego  Unitarian,  Sunday,  March  11th. 
by  Gopal  ]\Iukerji,  a  native  of  India,  a 
Hindu  poet,  philosopher  and  author  who 
has  had  the  advantage  of  both  eastern 
and  western  education,  a  graduate  of 
the  universities  at  Calcutta,  India;  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  and  also  of  Stanford  Uni- 
ersity  in  California.  He  is  a  fluent 
speaker  of  English  and  being  in  close 
touch  with  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  India  is  able  to  interpret  them  ade- 
quately to  an  American  audience. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  thirty-three  persons  in  the 
United  States  have  an  annual  income  of 
a  million  dollars  or  more ;  including  four 


whose  incomes  are  in  excess  of  $5,000,- 
000.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  heads  the 
list,  with  an  estimated  income  of  more 
than  $8,000,000.  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and 
his  son  Edsel  come  second  and  third. 
Yet  the  number  of  Americans  who  an- 
nually receive  $1,000,000  or  more  from 
invested  fortunes  decreases.  In  1914 
there  were  sixty  such  persons,  and  the 
number  increased  until  two  hundred  and 
six  was  reached  in  1916.  The  number  at 
the  end  of  1920  was  only  thirty-three. 
Two  women  were  included. 

The  church  at  San  Jose  held  its  annual 
meeting  after  a  pleasant  dinner  on 
]\Iarch  20th. 

Reports  from  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
Women's  Alliance,  the  Laymen's  League, 
and  the  pastor,  Dr.  Charles  Pease  showed 
affairs  of  the  church,  financially  and 
otherwise,  to  be  in  better  shape  than  ever 
before. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Baggerly,  reporting  for  the 
Women's  Alliance,  showed  more  money 
to  have  been  raised  and  disbursed  for  the 
church  during  the  past  year  than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  history  of  the  organiza* 
tion. 

Presenting  the  budget  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Prof.  L.  B.  Wilson  reviewed  the 
year's  activity  of  the  church,  paying  well 
merited  tribute  to  Dr.  Pease,  whose 
capable  direction,  never-flagging  zeal  and 
forward-looking  avspirations  have  been 
felt  in  every  phase  of  the  activity  of  the 
church  . 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference, 
southern  section,  will  be  held  in  Long 
Beach^  May  8  and  9.  The  program  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Revs.  E.  B.  Back- 
us and  Oliver  J.  Fairfield,  Miss  Harriet 
R.  Spalding  and  Mr.  Clarence  Knight. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  the  following  appear 
on  the  program :  Prof.  Coe  of  Union 
Theological  School,  Dr.  Milliken  of  Pas- 
adena, and  Mr.  Dystra,  secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Club.  The  usual  re- 
ports from  the  field  will  be  read.  There 
will  be  an  Alliance  sermon,  and  ad- 
dresses during  the  Conference  by  Rev. 
Lewis  C.  Carson  of  Santa  Barbara,  Rev. 
Howard  B.  Bard  of  San  Diego,  and  Rev. 
Bradford  Leavitt  of  Pasadena.  "Recre- 
ation" is  the  event  for  3  o'clock  on  ]May 
9th.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  that 
means ! 
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The  Church  and  the  University 

Charles  W.  Wendte 

The  root  of  the  sectarian  differences 
and  strifes  of  the  churches  of  our  day 
lies  in  this:  that  they  identify  religion 
with  dogma,  and  seek  to  unite  on  intel- 
lectual distinctions  rather  than  on  moral 
and  spiritual  affinities. 

That  great  institution  in  human  soci- 
ety, the  university,  falls  into  no  such 
error.  Though  it  deals  mainly  with  as- 
certained knowledge  and  demonstrable 
truths  it  sets  up  no  authoritative  creed, 
either  scientific  or  philosophical.  It 
claims  no  infallibility.  It  requires  only 
a  serious  search  for  truth  on  the  part  of 
its  teachers  and  student  body.  Yet  the 
university  is  among  the  most  stable  and 
enduring  of  human  institutions,  and 
daily  increases  in  influence  and  popu- 
larity. 

The  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  deals 
chiefly  with  truths  of  the  speculative  or- 
der whose  very  nature  forbids  exact, 
absolute  and  final  knowledge.  For  reli- 
gion is  founded  on  man's  emotions,  in- 
stincts, imaginations,  hopes  and  fears, 
his  longings  and  trusts — whose  manifes- 
tations are  as  varied  as  human  nature 
and  human  history.  Yet  the  Church 
mistakenly  claims  exact,  perfect  and  ul- 
timate knowledge  on  these  subjects,  a 
claim  it  cannot  prove.  It  sets  up  pro- 
fessedly infallible  creeds,  and  demands 
their  acceptance  as  a  condition  of  fellow- 
ship on  earth  and  salvation  hereafter. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  irra- 
tional course  is  to  be  seen  in  the  innu- 
merable divisions  and  strifes  of  the 
churches,  and  their  increasing  loss  of  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  and  destines  of 
men.  For  in  an  instructed  and  pro- 
gressive age  like  the  present  the  only 
unity  that  is  possible  is  the  unity  that 
•comes  through  freedom,  through  the  vol- 
untary affinities  of  the  reason,  the  con- 
science and  the  affections;  through  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  the  flexible  bond  of 
love.  

Our  thought  o'er  flows  each  written  scroll, 

Our  creeds  arise  and  fall; 
The  life  of  God  within  the  soul 

Lives  and  outlasts  them  all. 

— Fredcricli  L.  Eosmer. 


Church  Unity  i 

How  Far  Desirable  or  Possible,  and 

Necessary  Conditions 

Edward  O.  Allen. 

(Contribution  to  Laymen's  League  Discussion, 

Berkeley,  March  9,  1923.) 

Those  who  drew  up  the  program  for 
this  series  of  discussions  evidently  felt 
that  a  logical  treatment  of  the  Theme 
of  Religion  in  the  United  States  presup- 
poses a  development  something  like  this :  J, 
that  the  original  church  organizations,  1- 
either  continuing  on  or  revolting  from 
the  European  church  organizations,  be- 
came democratized  by  virtue  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  environment ;  that  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  the  broadening  currents 
of  world  thought,  was  to  liberalize  the 
theology  of  the  churches  and  the  think- 
ing of  religious  people  generally;  that 
from  such  liberalization  (and  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  special  topic  of  this  even- 
ing) there  must  needs  develop  a  com- 
mon way  of  thinking,  eventuating  in  a 
common  organization;  next,  that  reli- 
gion, inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  a  per- 
sonal experience  but  also  a  function  of 
man's  relations  with  his  fellow-man, 
must  become  a  mode  of  expression  of  the 
citizen's  political  and  social  nature  and 
that  hence  the  state  or  nation  should  be 
in  some  manner  connected  with  the  cit- 
izen 's  religious  organization ;  and  that 
finally  the  unity  which  is  in  process  of 
spontaneously  eventuating  will  permit  of 
a  practicable  method  for  the  religion 
which  lies  latent  in — or  perhaps  is  the 
soul  of — man's  functions  as  a  member  of 
a  nation  or  society  to  become  express  and 
recognized. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  these  last 
two  avspects  are  the  vsubjects  of  the  subse- 
quent meetings  in  our  course,  but  I  only 
mention  them  to  indicate  the  idea  of  evo- 
lutionary development  which  apparently 
controlled  in  programing  the  course,  and 
also  to  make  clear  the  part  to  be  played 
in  this  program  by  the  subject  of  the 
evening.  In  this  same  connection  let  me 
point  out  that  the  meetings  hitherto  have 
been  dealing  with  historical  facts  viewed 
retrospectively,  whereas  from  now  on, 
having  reached  contemporary  tendencies 
or  the  future  state  of  things,  we  will 
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have  to  view  them  speculatively,  because 
we  no  longer  have  settled  facts  to  go  by, 
and  speculation — to  everybody  but  the 
speculator — is  always  beset  by  uncertain- 
ty and  inconclusiveness. 
*  Now,  following  out  the  hint  given  by 
the  designers  of  the  course,  that  our 
particular  topic,  church  unity,  is  a  link 
in  an  evolutionary  chain,  perhaps  the 
more  logical  way  of  handling  it  would  be 
to  treat  the  last  sub-topic  first,  that  is 
*'IIow  far  is  church  unity  desirable  or 
possible?"  This  means  questioning 
whether  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  next  and  inevitable  step  after 
liberalization  of  religious  belief  is  a  uni- 
fication of  church  organizations,  or  a  sub- 
stitution of  a  single  official  doctrine  and 
ecclesiastical  management  for  the  present 
multiplicity  and  discordancy.  Is  there 
some  underlying  force  or  current  inevit- 
ably carrying  the  religious  life  of  Amer- 
ica in  a  direction  and  progress  predeter- 
mined by  what  analysis  tells  us  must  be 
inherent  in  the  logic  of  events  and  in  the 
character  of  men  and  things  in  American 
life ;  or,  if  such  is  not  the  case,  must  we 
follow  the  alternative  view  that  unifica- 
tion is  merely  an  opportunistic  matter 
of  expediency  and  increased  efficiency 
in  specific  local  communities  dealing  with 
concrete  conditions  of  churchly  nature  as 
they  have  locally  grown  to  be? 

The  writer  confesses  at  once  that  he 
new  gets  into  water  too  deep  for  him, 
and  he  feels  that  the  audience  will  have 
to  content  itself  with  merely  a  statement 
of  what  the  problem  looks  to  this  partic- 
ular observer  to  be  rather  than  to  get 
help  toward  any  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  main  question.  In  fact  this  question 
could  well  be  the  subject  for  a  whole 
year's  course  of  study,  and  it  is  suggest- 
ed as  a  possible  topic  to  be  proposed  for 
next  year 's'  Avork.  However,  there  are 
some  observations  which  might  be  re- 
corded, for  what  little  they  are  worth. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  w^hole 
question  of  church  unity  is  not  worth 
considering  in  any  philosophical  or  ab- 
stract way  (which  is  what  I  conceive  we 
are  supposed  to  do)  if  it  is  purely  a  local 
problem.  Perhaps  that  view  controls  the 
writer  because  he  is  temperamentally 
addicted  to  the  intoxication  induced  by 
surveying  in  an  emotionally  intellectual- 


ized  way,  as  from  a  vertiginous  moun- 
tain top,  the  vast  panorama  of  cosmic 
ibixes — coUofjuiallv  speaking,  he  "gets  a 
kick"  out  of  the  H.  G.  Wells  stuff;  and 
this  temperament  inclines  him  to  accept 
as  rather  self-evident  any  rationalized 
assertions  that  things  are  being  carried 
along  by  some  teleological  current  to- 
ward a  goal  that  approximates  to  ideal 
or  logical  ends,  rather  than  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  outcome  is  determined,  for 
good  or  ill,  by  the  component  events  and 
circumstances  as  they  succesvsively  arise. 
(And,  parenthetically,  isn't  it  this  color- 
ing of  thought  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  a  so-called  "liberal";  for 
does  not  a  refusal  to  abide  by  nothing 
but  demonstrated  reality  lead  to  pessim- 
ism, and  no  pessimist  is  a  liberal?) 

But  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment or  not,  any  other  way  of  looking  at 
it,  the  writer  insists,  makes  it  a  local 
and  transitory  problem ;  that  is,  given  a 
community  or  larger  area,  its  religious 
interests  are  to  be  best  served  and  en- 
hanced by  a  unification  of  its  church  or- 
ganizations, or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
old  order  and  divisions  are  to  be  con- 
served, according  to  the  particular  quali- 
ties, traditions  and  opportunities  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  at  one  time  or  another 
according  to  circumstances.  And  when 
unification  takes  place  under  favorable 
circumstances  it  will  doubtless  be  found 
that  the  same  old  thing  is  being  done 
better,  that's  all.  And  a  consideration, 
for  instance,  by  the  Berkeley  Laymen's 
League  chapter  of  whether  church  unity 
in  Smithville  in  the  Middle  West,  or  the 
whole  continent  for  that  matter,  on  the 
basis  of  patching  up  things  as  they  are  is 
a  waste  of  time ;  and  a  consideration  of 
whether  there  should  be  a  unification  of 
the  churches  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is  prema- 
ture, because  the  time  is  not  ripe. 

If,  however,  viewing  events  "cosmic- 
ally,"  one  considers  that  the  station  in 
progress  reached  by  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  early  twentieth  century  finds 
them  susceptible  of  a  new  and  unique 
religious  experience,  and  that  this  grows 
out  of  the  environment  which  differen- 
tiates America  from  w^hat  preceded  and 
what  surrounds  it,  and  is  the  peculiar 
product  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves ;  and  if  one  feels  that  our  life  has 
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so  evolved  that  our  mood  can  soon  be 
given  a  religious  cast,  or  that  what  com- 
poses ''Americanism"  is  essentially  re- 
ligious in  its  nature,  and  that  religion  so 
defined  is  common  to  all ;  and  if  one  be- 
lieves that  the  doctrine  of  such  a  reli- 
gion can  be  broad  enough  to  include,  or 
to  ignore  as  inessential,  more  or  less 
minor  details  of  variation  of  theology 
and  method,  and  that  the  administrative 
tasks  can  be  feasibly  handled ;  and  if  one 
holds  that  the  expression  of  such  an 
"American"  religion  can  be  organized 
into  an  approximate  unity  and  can  serve 
American  life  in  ways  for  which  our 
present  institutions,  lay  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, are  deficient  or  lacking;  then  cer- 
tainly it  is  worth  while  giving  earnest 
thought  to,  and  in  fact  assenting  to,  the 
possibility  and  desirability  of  such  an 
outcome. 

Having  avowedly  side-stepped  answer- 
ing the  first  mentioned  sub-topic,  nor 
probably  thrown  any  glimmer  of  light 
upon  it,  I  will  now  see  with  what  wordi- 
ness and  agility  I  can  seem  to  treat  the 
other  sub-topic,  that  of  the  "necessary 
conditions  for  church  unity."  Again,  I 
submit,  we  can  view  the  question  either 
from  an  aeroplane  or  from  a  swivel- 
chair;  that  is,  panoramically  or  as  a 
purely  practical  problem  affecting  the 
present  affairs  of  a  local  community  or 
geographical  group.  My  own  impulse, 
as  said  before,  is  in  the  former  direc- 
tion; and,  following  that  line,  I  might 
summarize  my  attitude  in  the  statement 
that  just  at  present  it  is  absolutely  pre- 
mature to  consider  church  unity  as  a 
feasibility,  for  the  necessary  pre-condi- 
tion has  not  yet  materialized,  that  is,  a 
sufficient  liberalization  and  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  American  people  themselves. 
We  are  in  a  transition  state  where  the 
revolution  wrought  by  science  and  the 
ideals  of  conduct  growing  out  of  our  po- 
litical and  social  history  are  not  recog- 
nized as  having  a  religious  cast,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  slow  progress  of  action 
and  reaction  in  the  course  of  time  that 
these  can  be  integrated  into  a  religion 
and  into  a  church  unity — if  they  ever 
are.  Of  course  community  churches, 
federated  denominations  and  other  forms 
of  localized  church  administration  are 
pot  negligible  in  expediting  the  plowing 


of  the  ground;  but  to  my  mind  the  es- 
sential thing  must  come  from  without 
the  present  ecclesiastical  machinery  for 
doing  things,  however  improver  they 
may  be  by  centralizing  their  activities, 
and  must  arise,  seemingly  spontaneously, 
out  of  the  great  unchurched  body  of  the 
people  themselves  because  at  last  they 
perceive  a  unity  in  their  whole  life,  with 
religion  not  one  independnt  dpartment 
of  it,  but  its  entire  color.  And  under- 
stand, I  do  not  concede  that  religion  is 
of  a  such  a  nature  and  connection,  but 
merely  advance  the  idea  that  if  there  is 
to  be  a  church  unity  it  must  be  founded 
upon  some  such  national  psychology. 

Mr.  President,  my  excuse  for  not  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  problem  assigned 
to  me  and  for  not  setting  it  forth  with 
more  particularity  and  conclusiveness,  is 
my  want  of  personal  equipment  and  abil- 
ity and  an  entire  unfamiliarity  with  the 
subject,  which  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  matter  of  indifference  at  this  juncture 
of  history.  I  trust,  however,  that  a  gen- 
eral discussion  will  cure  the  deficiencies 
of  this  paper. 


Message  for  Today 

What  will  be  the  name  of  the  Ohurch 
universal?  It  will  be  known,  not  by  its 
founders,  but  by  its  fruits.  If  any  name 
it  will  have,  it  will  be  the  Church  of 
God — because  it  will  be  the  Church  of 
Man. 

When  Jacob,  so  runs  an  old  rabbinical 
legend,  weary  and  footsore  the  first 
night  of  his  sojourn  away  from  home, 
would  lay  him  down  to  sleep  under  the 
canopy  of  the  star-set  skies,  all  the  stones 
of  the  field  exclaimed:  "Take  me  for 
thy  pillow."  And  because  all  were 
ready  to  serve  him,  all  were  miracul- 
ously turned  into  one  stone.  This  be- 
came Beth  El  (the  house  of  God),  the 
gate  of  heaven. 

So  will  all  religions,  because  eager  to 
become  the  ])illow  of  man — dreaming  of  J 
God  and  beholding  the  ladder  joining  1 
earth  to  heaven — be  transformed  into 
one  great  rock,  Avhich  the  ages  cannot 
move,  a  fcmndation  stone  for  the  all- 
embi'acing  temple  of  humanity,  united 
to  do  God's  will  with  one  accord. 

Emil  G.  Ilirsch. 
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3n  m^mortam 

George  Whitefield  Stone 

On  i\Ian'h  IDth,  at  liis  liomc  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Georg'c  W.  Stone,  closed  an  event- 
ful career  of  nearly  eiglity-three  years. 
He  was  born  in  JMonravia,  New  York. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  when  on  his  way  to  the  front  in  1861. 
For  four  years  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
Union  army.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
married  and  entered  business  in  the 
South,  tirst  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  then 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  after- 
ward became  a  national  bank  examiner. 
In  1891  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  He 
gave  all  his  time  to  the  work  and  traveled 
much,  speaking  for  the  association  and 
its  needs.  In  early  life  his  association 
had  been  severely  orthodox  but  he  had 
revolted  and  lost  all  faith.  When  he 
found  the  possibilities  of  liberty  in  the 
Unitarian  church  and  the  complete  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  a  preacher  like  Minot 
J.  Savage  he  became  an  enthusiast 
and  spoke  with  power.  In  three 
years  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry and  for  a  time  filled  the  pul- 
pit in  Kansas  City.  In  1901  he  was 
made  Field  Secretary  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  pursued  the  work  with  vigor. 
He  became  interested  in  Santa  Cruz  and 
through  his  instrumentality  All  Souls 
church  and  Hackley  Hall  were  built. 
From  1908  to  1910  he  was  minister  of 
the  church.  Disappointed  that  his  fer- 
vent hopes  had  not  been  realized  he  be- 
came Mayor  of  Santa  Cruz  hoping  that 
in  politics  they  might  find  fruition.  He 
was  a  good  mayor  but  he  found  the 
way  of  the  reformer  disappointing.  He 
became  interested  in  National  politics 
and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Roosevelt. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  state  board 
of  education  and  served  assiduously  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  lost  confidence  in 
the  church  but  continued  to  speak 
through  the  press.  In  our  last  issue  we 
copied  from  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  a 
fine  article  on  church  union  bearing  the 
well  recognized  S.  It  treated  religion  as 
purely  spiritual  kingdom, — a  life  and  not 
an  opinion.  The  creed  aside  from  the 
effect  upon  life,  has  no  power  or  signifi- 
cance. 


Mr.  Stone  was  a  strong  man.  He  was 
naturally  impatient,  and  inclined  to  be 
severe.  He  wanted  things  done,  and  he 
wanted  them  done  now.  He  wrote  well 
and  he  spoke  with  |)ow(M'.  Very  pleasant 
are  the  memories  ol*  his  gi'ove  meetings 
at  a  beautiful  spot  near  Santa  Cruz, 
where  the  people  drove  in  from  far  and 
near,  joined  in  a  friendly  luncheon  and 
then  held  a  reverent  service  under  the 
trees,  listening  to  his  earnest  words 
and  joining  heartily  in  the  familiar 
hymns.  He  was  a  kindly  friend  and  in 
his  day  a  loyal  associate  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian.  That  events  and  in- 
clination led  him  away  from  his  former 
friends  in  no  wise  affects  our  esteem,  and 
with  unfeigned  regard  we  would  drop  on 
his  grave  a  spray  of  laurel  and  of  bay. 


Edward  L.  Cutten 

On  March  15th,  in  San  Francisco, 
after  a  brief  illness  Mr.  E.  L.  Cutten,  a 
highly  respected  citizen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  a  devoted  member  of  the  First 
Unitarian  church,  passed  from  earth. 
He  was  born  in  Novia  Scotia  about  84 
years  ago.  He  came  to  California  in 
1866  and  for  six  years  resided  in  Eu- 
reka, Humboldt  Co.  In  1872  he  removed 
to  San  Francisco  and  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  B.  M.  Atchinson  &  Co., 
then  located  in  the  Occidental  IMarket  on 
Market  St.  near  Second.  He  followed 
the  changes  of  location  and  when  the 
fire  came  in  1906  his  stock  was  consumed 
on  the  Powell  St.  lot  now  covered  by  the 
Manx  Hotel.  He  resumed  business  at 
2552  Sacramento  St.,  retiring  about  a 
year  ago. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  absolute  integrity,  very  highly  re- 
garded by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had 
a  good  mind  and  was  exceedingly  well 
informed.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
viction and  was  positive  and  forceful. 
He  very  soon  became  an  attendant  of 
the  Unitarian  church  and  was  regarded 
by  Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins  as  one  of  his 
most  loyal  friends.  He  was  an  inter- 
ested member  of  the  Unitarian  Club  of 
California  for  the  term  of  its  existence 
and  always  appreciative  of  its  best.  He 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  church  and 
for  a  considerable  time  was  its  treasurer. 
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In  1910  he  was  elected  a  supervisor  of 
the  city  and  county  and  served  accept- 
ablJ^  He  had  good  power  of  expression 
and  his  sentiments  and  opinions  were 
always  sound  and  judicious.  Nothing 
disturbed  or  discouraged  him.  He  was 
intelligent  and  far-sighted  and  after 
reasoning  out  a  question  stood  by  his 
conclusions  through  thick  and  thin.  His 
life  was  governed  by  his  principles. 

In  business  he  was  courteous  and 
above  all  reliable.  No  one  ever  thought 
of  questioning  the  absolute  truth  of  a 
statement  and  he  always  kept  his  word. 
He  stood  for  honor  and  rectitude.  He 
was  patient  in  misfortune,  bearing  trials 
and  disappointments  without  complaint 
and  never  relapsing  into  bitterness.  His 
disposition  was  cheerful  and  he  was 
always  rational  and  kindly.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  his  life  was  enviable.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  for  his  worth 
and  his  nobility. 

Special  Alliance  Notice 
The  Northern  California  Women's  Alli- 
ance will  meet  at  Berkeley  on  Saturday, 
April  28th.  The  opening  session  will 
be  held  at  11  a.  m.  In  the  afternoon 
Dr.  Florence  Buck  will  deliver  an  address. 


Two  Lives 
I. 


"A  boy  was  born  'mid  little  things, 
Between  a  httle  world  and  sky, 

And  dreamed  not  of  the  cosmic  rings 
Round  which  the  circling  planets  fly. 

He  lived  in  little  works  and  thoughts 
Where  little  ventures  grow  and  plod, 

And  rake  and  plow  his  little  plots 
And  prayed  unto  his  little  God. 

But  as  the  mighty  system  grew. 
His  faith  grew  faint  with  many  sears; 

The  cosmos  widened  in  his  view, 
But  God  was  lost  among  his  stars. 

II. 

Another  boy  in  lowly  days, 

As  he,  to  little  things  was  born, 

But  gathered  love  in  woodland  ways 
And  from  the  glory  of  the  morn. 

As  wider  skies  broke  on  his  view, 
God  greatened  in  his  growing  mind; 

Each  year  he  dreamed  his  God  anew. 
And  left  his  older  God  behind. 

He  saw  the  boundless  scheme  dilate, 
In  star  and  blossom,  sky  and  clod. 

And,  as  the  universe  grew  great, 
He  dreamed  for  it  a  greater  God. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 


The  Ministers'  Club 

The  ministers  around  and  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  have 
the  pleasant  habit  of  meeting  once  a 
month  at  luncheon,  and  afterward  to  lis- 
ten to  and  discuss  a  paper  by  some  mem- 
ber. A  few  allied  laymen  are  tolerated. 
On  March  20th  the  students  of  the 
School  for  the  Ministry  were  invited  to 
greet  the  mission  preachers  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  gathering  of  twenty-eight  at 
the  Wild  Duck  Tea  Room  on  the  shores 
of  Oakland's  lovely  Lake  JMerritt.  Pro- 
fessor Carruth  presided  with  Dr.  Sulli- 
van at  his  right  and  Dr.  Reccord  at  his 
left.  Prepared  papers  were  dispensed 
with  and  the  guests  of  honor  spoke  in- 
formally of  the  Mission  and  its  promise. 
Both  were  modest  and  interesting.  It 
was  an  experiment  for  a  year  and  had  so 
far  justified  itself  both  in  awakening  and 
freshening  the  churches  selected  and  in 
gathering  in  those  who  find  out  the  mean- 
ing of  a  Unitarian  mission.  Something 
more  than  half  of  those  attending  are 
people  not  now  attending  Unitarian 
churches.  Mr.  McDougall,  secretary  of 
the  meetings,  added  his  testimony.  All 
seemed  gratified  at  the  Oakland  meet- 
ings. Rev.  Robert  F.  LeaA^ens,  being 
called  upon,  expressed  his  great  gratifi- 
cation at  the  movement,  which  he  felt 
was  by  far  the  best  piece  of  work  by 
the  Unitarian  Laymen's  League.  LTpon 
his  motion  it  was  unanimously  voted  to 
convey  our  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  inaugurating  of  the  experiment. 
He  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  it  should 
be  the  highest  honor  of  the  profession  to 
be  called  to  go  out  as  an  apostle  on  these 
missionary  journeys.  Those  in  attend- 
ance at  divinity  schools  should  look  for- 
ward to  it  as  a  great  field  for  service. 


Easter 

Lo,  the  (lay  of  days  is  here, 
INTiisic   thrills   the   atmosphere. 
Join,   ye   people  all,   and   sing 
Tiove  and  praise  and  thanksgiving! 
Rocky   steep  or  flowery  mead, 
One  the  Shepherd  that  doth  load; 
One  the  hope  within  us  born, 
One  the  Joy  of  Easter  morn! 

Day  of  hope  and  pro})heey, 

Feast    of     immoi'tality ! 

— Frederick  Lucid))   77o.s»?rr. 
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Mission  Echoes 

The  eo-operation  of  the  various 
churches  around  the  bay  was  a  very 
pleasant  feature  of  the  Mission.  Berke- 
ley was  especially  loyal.  The  distance, 
under  the  pleasantest  circumstances  is 
monotonous  and  wearisome,  but  it  was 
forgotten.  A  very  good  number  served 
100  per  cent,  not  missing  an  opportun- 
ity. One  night  a  hundred  members  were 
present.  Alameda  for  her  size  did  won- 
ders, San  Francisco  never  failed  to  be 
represented  but  in  numbers  and  regu- 
larity fell  behind.  She  failed  to  follow 
the  good  example  of  her  minister.  Mr. 
Button  overcame  the  temptation  to  rest. 
In  spite  of  a  sick  daughter  and  many 
distractions  he  was  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance and  showed  his  deep  sympathy 
with  the  great  occasion. 


The  visitor  who  assumed  that  we 
offered  a  fair  sample  of  California 
w^eather  did  us  more  than  justice.  Our 
spring  days  were  our  very  best  and  cor- 
responded in  lure  and  lovliness  with  per- 
fect berries  of  heroic  size  which  generally 
find  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  basket. 
We  frankly  own  that  so  many  perfect 
days  in  succession  are  something  of  a 
novelty.  We  have  storms,  and  fog  and 
especially  harsh  breezes  that  some  peo- 
ple find  very  annoying,  but  we  are  glad 
guests  were  spared  the  proof,  they  can 
take  our  word  for  the  unhappy  experi- 
ence and  so  feel  a  little  less  dissatisfied 
with  home  conditions  to  which  they  re- 
turn.   

The  spirit  of  the  Unitarian  Missionary 
meetings  has  been  kept  high  and  pure. 

Mr.  McDougall  says:  "We  seek  to 
deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  all  men,  to 
make  widely  known  the  devotion  of  the 
Unitarian  church  to  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  and  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  those  principles. 

"In  the  words  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  'If  you 
go  aw^ay  a  better  Catholic,  a  better 
Baptist,  or  a  better  ]\Iethodist — what- 
ever your  affiliation  with  organized  re- 
ligion may  be — more  confirmed  in  that 
affiliation,  we  rejoice,  because  that  is  by 
no  means  the  least  of  our  purposes.'  " 


princii)le  than  it  does  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciple. Unitarians  begin,  as  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  with  acknowledging 
that  the  living  God,  existing  from  etern- 
ity, has  revealed  himself  to  many  in 
many  ways.  But  the  Unitarian  holds 
that  no  either  presumed  or  printed  re- 
velation of  God  can  contradict  the  high- 
est conscience  of  mankind." 


"If  I  were  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  and  no  Bible  at  all,  I  should  choose 
the  latter,"  said  Dr.  Reccord.  "That 
doctrine  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

"Religion  is  not  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Bible ;  the  Bible  is  the  product  of  re- 
ligion. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  re- 
ligious book  of  all  the  ages,  a  great  store- 
house of  spiritual  experience.  Let  us 
prize  it  highly.  Let  us  use  it  constantly 
in  our  daily  lives  and  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  continually 
being  written ;  new  chapters  are  being 
produced  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion." 


On  Monday,  March  26th,  ninety  men 
of  the  various  chapters  of  the  Laymen 's 
League  joined  in  a  dinner  at  the  Oak- 
land church  and  were  addressed  briefly 
at  the  close  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  after  w^hich 
they  marched  into  the  church  auditorium 
to  hear  Dr.  Reccord  on  "The  Tragedy 
of  the  Twice  Born."  The  occupied 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  the  variety  of 
seeing  such  a  bunch  of  solid  men,  or 
such  a  solid  bunch  of  men,  made  a  de- 
cided impression. 


"The  Unitarian  church,"  Dr.  SuUian 
said,  "no  more  accepts  the  Protestant 


The  question  box  at  the  meetings  has 
proven  a  figure  of  interest,  and  has 
showed  a  marked  degree  of  readiness 
and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  both 
Dr.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Reccord  who  alter- 
nate in  the  duty.  As  a  whole  the  ques- 
tions seem  genuine  in  seeking  for  light 
and  information.  When  they  approach 
triviality  they  are  skillfully  slighted. 
One  evening  an  improper  question 
called  forth  the  quiet  rebuke  of  Dr. 
Sullivan.  He  said  he  could  not  answer 
the  question  w-ithout  reflecting  on  an- 
other church  and  that  would  be  in  op- 
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position  to  his  settled  purpose  and  to  the 
spirit  of  Christian  usage.  He  therefore 
would  say  that  he  could  not  answer  the 
(juestion,  which  meant  that  he  would 
not. 


Dr.  Reccord  on  Saturday,  ]\Iarch  24th, 
the  only  off  day  of  the  week,  motored 
with  a  few  friends  to  San  Jose,  Los 
Gatos  and  Saratoga  where  the  gather- 
ing for  the  blossom  festival  had  begun 
and  luncheon  was  enjoyed.  The  untold 
millions  of  fruit  blossoms  were  admired 
the  more  that  his  wife  had  advised  him 
that  the  thermometer  the  Sunday  before 
at  his  home  in  Detroit  had  stood  at  5 
degrees  above  zero. 

Before  returning  a  pleasant  spin  to 
Palo  Alto  gave  him  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  parishoner  of  Springfield 
days,  now  a  happy  transplanted  resident 
of  that  part  of  California's  garden.  Dr. 
Reccord  faced  the  final  week  with  daily 
engagements  to  speak  in  addition  to  his 
Mission  duties  but  he  enjoyed  it  all.  He 
had  planned  to  start  home  on  Monday, 
April  2nd,  that  he  might  stand  in  his 
own  pulpit  on  the  following  Sunday. 


It  was  a  revelation  of  unsuspected 
possibilities  when  unemotional,  and  fre- 
quently considered  complacent.  Unitar- 
ians were  found  attending  fifteen  church 
services  in  fifteen  days.  It  simply  shows 
that  there  has  been  an  awakening  and 
that  a  new  spirit  prevails.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  Laymen's  League  itself, 
as  well  as  the  aroused  purpose  that 
caused  its  organization,  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  activity  that  is  being  shown 
in  many  gratifying  ways. 


It  w^as  a  happy  thought  that  the  clos- 
ing meeting  of  the  well-conducted  cam- 
paign should  have  been  held  at  the  Oak- 
land Auditorium  theater.  Very  nearly 
a  thousand  people  were  in  attendance 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  more  than 
half  of  them  were  interested  strangers. 
They  certainly  were  impressed  by  the 
service  and  Dr.  Sullivan's  admirable 
l)resentation  of  the  "Spiritual  Principles 
of  the  Liberal  Faith."  Incidentally  the 
numbers  attracted  increased  the  average 
attendance  to  a  figure  considerably  above 
that  reached  by  any  previous  Mission. 


Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell. 

The  Field  Secretary  has  concentrated 
during  ]\larch  most  of  his  time  and 
energy  on  the  Mission  at  Oakland  and 
on  the  three  forthcoming  church  school 
institutes.  In  addition  he  attended  a 
social  gathering  at  Palo  Alto ;  addressed 
the  San  Jose  Chapter  at  its  annual 
''Ladies'  Night;"  preached  in  the  Ber- 
keley church;  spoke  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Oakland  church,  and  ad- 
dressed the  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley 
Alliances  regarding  the  Mission. 

He  has  appointments  for  April  in  all 
of  our  churches  in  Oregon,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia,  returning  to 
headquarters  about  April  25th.  During 
this  visit  to  the  North  he  wdll  stress 
three  things;  the  Church  School  Insti- 
tute at  Seattle;  the  Young  People's 
Campaign,  and  the  Summer  Conferences 
at  Star  Island  and  New  Haven. 


Recently  Mr.  Eliot  of  Portland  and 
Mr.  Eddy  of  Eugene,  exchanged  pulpits, 
as  did  Mr.  Clayton  of  Fresno  and  Mr. 
Blake  of  Sacramento.  Mr.  Bard  of  San 
Diego  and  Mr.  Leavitt  of  Pasadena  plan 
to  exchange  during  April.  A  few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Abel,  of  Hollywood,  and  Dr. 
Watry  of  Pomona  exchanged.  All  this 
is  excellent.  The  Pacific  Coast  Confer- 
ence should  some  day  have  money  enough 
to  allow  for  an  exchange  of  pulpits  very 
generally.  A  change  of  scenes  and  faces 
for  ministers  is  alw^ays  welcome  as  is  a 
change  of  voice  and  face  to  a  congrega- 
tion. 

Recently  Rev.  Edson  Reifsnider  of 
Stanford,  Conn.,  and  now  attending  our 
school  at  Berkeley,  preached  at  Sacra- 
mento and  Woodland.  On  ]\Iarch  25th, 
Mr.  Clayton  of  Fresno  did  the  same. 
]\Ir.  Robinson  of  Palo  Alto  will  supply 
the  Woodland  pulpit  on  April  8th.  Mr. 
Krolfifer  of  Seattle  and  :Mr.  Powell  of 
Bellingham  have  recently  supplied  at 
Victoria. 

There  were  on  IMarch  24th.  12,081 
members  and  281  Cha])ters  of  the  Lay- 
men's League.  New  Chapters  during  the 
past  month  have  been  organized  at  Win- 
nipeg (Icelandic),  AVa verley,  IMass.,  and 
Salem,  Ore.  That's  covering  the  ground! 
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Jn  tlu'  cliurch  atteiulaiice  plan  Ix'in^- 
reported  monthly  by  the  League,  it  is 
^ood  to  note  that  on  AFarch  1st,  Berkeley 
api)ears  seventh  in  Class  A  ;  Pasadena  is 
found  under  Class  B;  and  Fresno  and 
Long-  Heaeh  in  Class  C.  Let  the  good 
work  eontinue  and  the  Ooast  will  have  at 
least  four  representatives  at  the  League 's 
annual  meeting  in  May  as  guests  of  the 
League.  The  bigger  thing,  however,  is 
that  there  is  apparently  a  greater  sense 
of  ehureh  eoneiousness  beginning  to  per- 
vade the  men  of  our  ehurches. 


Headquarters  has  some  excellent  books 
to  sell.  Recently  some  copies  of  ''Be- 
cause Men  Are  Not  Stones,"  by  Jabez 
T.  Sunderland,  have  been  received.  The 
Beacon  Pre.ss  is  the  publisher,  its  price 
is  $1.50  post  paid.  Order  through 
Pacific  Coast  Headquarters. 


Has  your  church  sent  in  its  annual 
contribution  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  ?  This  Missionary  body  of 
your  Liberal  churches,  through  its  many 
allied  organizations,  is  spending  much 
money  and  devoting  considerable 
thought  to  our  Coast  churches.  We  must 
not  be  unresponsive;  we  do  appreciate 
this  generous  support  sustained  through 
the  years.  We  must  rely  financially  on 
the  Association ;  we  can  at  least  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciative  to  send  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  IM.  Williams,  25 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  as  large  contribu- 
tions as  possible  and  as  soo7i  as  possible. 


The  Mission  Meetings 

An  Appreciation. 

They  have  come,  they  have  seen,  they 
have  conquered.  Doctors  Sullivan, 
Westwood  and  Reccord,  -IMessrs.  Mc- 
Dougall  and  Smith.  All  honor  and  hail ! 
We  salute  you — we  thank  you.  And 
through  you  we  express  our  deepest 
gratitude  to  the  Laymen's  League  for 
all  it  has  done  in  sending  you  to  Cali- 
fornia. Your  representatives  have  gone 
far  in  stimulating  and  confirming  hun- 
dreds of  Unitarians  in  their  faith;  they 
have  reached  and  deeply  touched  many 
others — it  is  impossible  to  gauge  how 
many;  and  again,  they  have  set  hun- 
dreds more  to  thinking,  many  of  whom 


will  eventucdly  become  church  members. 
We  appreciate  the  fact  that  Unitarian 
Missions  are  lunv  and  untried — but  we 
know  now,  after  watcliing  them  through 
weeks  of  preparation  and  execution,  that 
these  Missions  have  a  very  definite  place 
in  our  Liberal  church ;  they  can  be  so 
improved  upon  and  strengthened  that  if 
only  continued  and  sustained,  as  they 
will  be  we  are  sure,  they  will  bear  most 
fruitful  results.  IMany  a  sceptic  has  been 
converted  to  this  Mission  plan.  At  this 
time  we  will  not  attempt  to  suggest — we 
are  too  overwhelmed  at  this  writing  to 
do  more  than  to  thank  God  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  Unitarian  Mission  has  come 
to  pass.  Again,  we  thank  the  League 
and  its  representatives  for  all  their 
efforts. 

Notes  on  the  Mission  Meetings 

Dr.  Sullivan — inspiring  spiritual 
leader,  always  frank,  always  courteous. 

Dr.  Westwood — keen,  enthusiastic, 
always  clear,  always  consistent. 

Dr.  Reccord — logical,  comprehensive, 
always  alert,  always  helpful. 

Mr.  McDougall — patient,  tactful, 
always  encouraging,  always  persistent. 

]\Ir.  Smith — enthusiastic,  cordial, 
always  a  good  singer  and  inspiring 
leader.  

Dr.  Sullivan  preached  at  Palo  Alto 
Sunday,  March  11th,  and  addressed 
members  and  friends  of  the  San  Jose 
church  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
14th.  He  held  student  conferences  at 
Leland  Stanford  University  on  March 
12th.  On  Palm  Sunday  he  preached  at 
the  First  LTnitarian  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  also  preached  in  that  church 
on  Good  Friday.  In  addition  he  spoke 
twice  at  the  school  in  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Reccord  preached  at  Berkeley  on 
Sunday,  ]\Iarch  18th,  and  at  Alameda  on 
Easter  Sundav. 


We  were  also  glad  to  greet  the  ladies 
of  the  missionary  party — ^Irs.  Sullivan 
and  ]\Irs.  Smith.' 

Various  social  lunclieons  were  given 
in  their  honor,  and  ]\Irs.  Sullivan  spoke 
before  the  Berkeley,  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco  Alliances.  These  ladies  added 
considerably  to  the  ^lissioners  and  their 
help  and  inspiration. 
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Oakland  Holds  the  Record 
The  attendance  figures  at  these  meet- 
ings actually  counted  were:  595,  282, 
312,  216,  492,  211,  534,  267,  516,  211, 
358,  248  and  968,  an  average  of  401 
for  the  thirteen  meetingvS.  This  average 
is  more  than  20  per  cent  higher  than 
any  previous  record. 

]\Iore  literature  was  taken  from  the 
table  than  at  any  previous  Mission. 
There  were  over  one  hundred  young 
people  in  attendance  at  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's night.  One  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing phases  of  the  whole  series  was  the 
large  proportion  of  men  present  at  every 
meeting.  Another  interesting  fact  was 
that  at  every  meeting  there  was  a  very 
large  number  of  strangers. 


The  Institutes  for  Religious 
Education 

Do  readers  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
fully  appreciate  the  very  great  import- 
ance of  Religious  Education?  Do  they 
realize  that  only  in  the  church  schools 
are  our  young  people  receiving  an 
organized  training  in  the  principles  of 
liberal  religion,  morals  and  ethics?  The 
homes  are  in  some  ways  looking  after 
this  side  of  a  young  person's  develop- 
ment; the  day  schools,  as  far  as  they 
can  and  dare  to  do  so  are  helping — 
but  where  else  other  than  in  the  church 
schools  are  our  children  receiving  this 
guidance? 

Then  again,  do  not  these  church 
schools  offer  to  men  and  women  who 
have  the  welfare  of  children  at  heart 
an  opportunity  not  only  to  help  those 
children,  but  also  to  receive  inspiration 
and  instruction  themselves?  Many  an 
adult  has  become  a  better  man  or  a 
better  woman  through  his  or  her  teach- 
ing in  a  Sunday  school. 

In  order  that  children,  teachers  and 
parcMits  may  be  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  intricate  and  often  discouraging 
])roblems  of  our  complex,  modern,  every- 
day society,  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Education  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  Associate  Secre- 
tary of  that  department.  Rev.  Florence 
Buck,  D.  D.,  is  to  conduct  three  Insti- 
tutes— at  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
925  S.  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  April 


19th  to  25th,  inclusive ;  at  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Bancroft  Way  and 
Dana  Street,  as  well  as  at  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry, 
Berkeley,  April  26th  to  ^lay  2nd,  in- 
clusive ;  and  at  the  University  Unitarian 
Church,  Sixteenth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Seattle, 
May  6th  to  12th,  inclusive. 

These  institutes  have  been  arranged  at 
a  large  expense  to  the  department.  They 
are  one  more  evidence  of  the  generous 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  our  Central 
organization  in  Boston,  to  give  to  the 
Coast  churches  something  they  need  in 
order  to  be  better  instruments  for  good. 
That  these  churches  and  their  church 
school  workers,  friends,  and  parents  will 
well  respond  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  program  for  each  institute  is  en- 
tirely comprehensive  and  appealing. 
Already  the  churches  have  been  well  cir- 
cularized with  printed  copies  of  these 
programs.  Too  much  publicity  cannot 
be  given  the  various  lectures,  speakers 
and  conferences.  Everyone  in  attend- 
ance will  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
ask  questions,  to  express  his  vieAvs,  and 
to  discuss  important  matters  involved  in 
lecture  or  conference.  Furthermore, 
there  will  be  at  each  institute  the  oppor- 
tunity for  social  intercourse.  All  meet- 
ing are  open  to  the  public.  Especial 
attention  is  called  to  the  public  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  Sunday  evening  of  each 
institute. 

In  brief  every  friend  of  religious  edu- 
cation should  seize  this  opportunity  to 
attend  these  meetings,  to  partake  in  the 
discussions,  and  best  of  all  to  become  in- 
terested and  determined  to  take  back  to 
their  churches  and  schools  much  of  the 
inspiration  and  information  they  have 
gained.  Those  who  love  children  and 
want  to  see  them  guided  and  directed 
along  the  lines  of  a  constructive,  liberal 
religious  education  will  respond.  And 
once  more,  those  persons  who  feel  that 
what  this  distorted  world  needs  is  more 
religion  and  more  loyalty  to  a  liberal 
cause  will  not  fail  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings— for  only  in  the  children  of  today 
lies  the  hope  of  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

As  for  the  programs  themselves, 
copies  giving  details  can  be  secured  from 
the  Secretarv  of  each  institute  or  from 
the  Field  Secretary,  612  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
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Three  Principles  of  Faith 

High  tribute  to  Catholic  and  orthodox 
Protestant  Christianity  was  paid  last 
night  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Oakland,  by  Dr.  William  Laurence  Sul- 
livan of  New  York  City,  at  the  first  of  a 
series  of  thirteen  evangelistic  services 
speaking  on  ''Three  Great  Principles  of 
Faith. ' '  He  defined  the  third  great  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  Unitarian  Christianity, 
which  holds  that  all  revelations  of  God, 
so  thought,  must  not  contradict  the  reve- 
lations in  our  consciences  and  our  sense 
of  truth. 

"The  primary  principle  in  Catholic 
Christianity,"  said  Dr.  Sullivan,  "is 
this  :  First,  the  Eternal  has  left  a  revela- 
tion for  the  souls  of  men.  Secondly,  that 
revelation  is  contained  or  almost  entirely 
contained,  in  the  scriptures  of  both  testa- 
ments. Thirdly,  this  revealed  word  and 
teaching  of  God  is  not  to  be  left  to  the 
interpretation  of  any  mere  body  of  read- 
ers. The  church,  speaking  through  its 
supreme  teacher,  gives  the  true  meaning 
and  the  authoritative  meaning  of  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God  to  men,  and  when 
this  interpretation  has  been  given  to 
them,  it  is  their  obligation  to  accept  it 
and  obey  it.  We  look  with  admiration, 
with  veneration,  upon  the  progress  of 
the  church  that  has  been  founded  upon 
this  principle  as  it  marches  in  its  majesty 
down  the  ages  for  so  long. 

By  way  of  illustration  Dr.  Sullivan 
quoted  from  Exodus,  "Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live, ' '  and  declared  that 
for  400  years  of  Christianity  that  com- 
mand was  obeyed.  And  for  a  longer 
period  heretics — that  is,  those  who  did 
not  believe  as  the  prevailing  church  be- 
lieved, were  tortured  and  butchered. 
And  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the 
chief  religious  authority  in  Christianity 
taught  that  if  little  babies  should  happen 
to  die  before  they  were  baptized  they 
went  to  hell  and  in  the  everlasting  fur- 
naces were  tortured  through  all  eternity. 

"The  Unitarian,"  he  concluded, 
^ '  takes  the  position  that  he  is  free  to  say 
that  certain  things  which  may  be 
vouched  for  by  very  holy  people  are 
wrong.  If  any  man  did  them,  they 
would    be    wrong;    therefore    they    are 


wrong,  whoever  does  them:  If  the  Uni- 
tarian is  true  to  his  traditions  he  is  jea- 
lous for  the  glory  of  God  and  will  not 
make  the  Father  of  mercies  the  author 
of  manifest  wrong. ' ' 
S.  F.  Journal,  March  19. 


Why  I  Attend  Church 

Mrs.  Grace  S.  Hurwood 

(Awarded    first    prize    in    a    recent    contest    in 
the    Oakland    Tribune) 

I  go  to  church  because  I  desire  to  be 
associated  with  those  who  think  life  is 
very  much  worth  while,  and  to  be  united 
with  them  in  the  bond  of  devotion  to 
Christian  ideals,  the  worship  of  the 
Highest,  and  service  to  mankind,  which 
have  been  the  ideals  of  every  Christian 
church  of  whatever  name  since  the  be- 
ginning. 

I  go  because  I  wish  to  hear  the  sermon 
and  gain  from  it  the  refreshment  and 
spiritual  stimulus  that  I  need,  to  have 
my  attention  focused  upon  the  life  and 
teachings  of  the  One  Great  Teacher;  to 
have  presented  to  me  the  motives  and 
incentive  to  right  action,  and  to  feel 
the  inspiration  of  the  beliefs  which  give 
force  to  these  motives  and  incentives. 

I  am  drawn  thither  also  by  the  social 
life  of  the  church,  its  communion  of 
friendliness,  and  very  greatly  also  by 
the  inspiration  of  its  music  and  hymns 
which  have  been  the  expression  of  re- 
ligious emotion  and  belief  and  hope 
throughout  the  centuries;  beliefs  and 
hopes  and  motives  that  have  held  good 
through  all  the  changes  of  time,  as  the 
"best  things,"  the  things  which  bring 
"joy  to  the  world,"  in  as  far  as  the 
world  makes  these  ideals  its  own. 


"If  a  man  claims  to  know  and  speak 
of  God  and  carries  you  backward  to 
the  phraseology  of  some  old  mouldered 
nation  in  another  world,  believe  him 
not.  Whence  this  worship  of  the  past? 
God  is  one  and  omnipresent ;  here  or 
nowhere  is  the  whole  fact." — Ralph 
^Valdo  Emerson. 


Let  us  beware  of  losing  our  enthusi- 
asm. Let  us  ever  glory  in  something, 
and  strive  to  retain  our  admiration  for 
all  that  would  ennoble  and  our  interest 
in  all  that  would  enrich  and  beautify 
our  life. — Phillws  Brooks. 
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(Arranged  by  Kev.  Clarence  Eeed.) 

THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

1.  ''The  essence  of  us  is  forward  striving 
toward  a  flying  goal. ' ' 

2.  ''You  are  working  out  your  eternal  des- 
tinies now." 

3.  "The  great  thing  in  the  world  is  not 
so  much  where  we  stand  as  in  what  direction 
we  are  moving. ' ' 

4.  "I  have  learned  this,  at  least,  by  my 
experiment,  that  if  one  advances  confidently  in 
the  direction  of  his  dreams,  and  endeavors  to 
live  the  life  which  he  has  imagined,  he  will  meet 
with  a  success  unexpected  in  common  hours. ' ' 

5.  Life  is  longing. 

Life  is  the  lifting  up  of  hands  to  the  never- 
attained, 
Life    is     the     many-thundered     charging     up 
receding   heights. ' ' 

6.  "To  every  man  there  openeth 
A  Way,  and  Ways,  and  a  Way, 

And  the  High  Soul  climbs  the  High  Way, 

And  the  Low  Soul  gropes  the  Low, 

And  in  between,  on  the  misty  flats, 

The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 

A  High  Way,  and  a  Low. 

And  every  man  decideth 

The  Way  his  soul  shall  go, ' ' 

7.  ' '  Sail  forth —  Steer  for  the  deep  waters 
only, 

Eeckless  O  soul,  exploring,  I  with  thee. 

And  thou  with  me,   for  we  are  bound  w^here 

mariner  has  not  yet  dared  to  go, 
And  we  will  risk  the  ship,  ourselves  and  all. ' ' 

8.  ' '  Always  we  are  following  a  light, 
Always  the  light  receeds;  with  groping  hands 
We  stretch  toward  this  glory,  while  the  lands 
We  journey  through  are  hidden  from  our  sight 
Dim  and  mysterious,  folded  deep  in  night, 
We  care  not,  all  our  utmost  need  demands 

Is  but  the  light,  the  light!     So  still  it  stands 

Surely  our  own  if  we  exert  our  might. 

Fool !     Never    can  'st    thou    grasp    this    fleeting 

gleam. 
Its  glowing  flame  would  die  if  it  were  caught. 
Its  value  is  that  it  doth  always  seem 
But  just  a  little  farther  on.  Distraught 
But  lighted  ever  onward,  Ave  are  brought 
Upon   our   way  unknowing,  in  a   dream. ' ' 

1,  Foster;  2,  Sill;  3,  Holmes;  4,  Thoreau ; 
5,  Oppenheim;  6,  Oxenham;  7,  Whitman;  8, 
Amy  Lowell. 


Bishop  Quayle  sent  the  following  note 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  IMissions  of  the 
^lethodivst  Church  recently:  ''Am  get- 
ting along  fairly  well.  The  doctors  are 
trying  to  tind  out  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.  I  hope  they  will  succeed,  for 
I'd  hate  to  get  well  of  the  wrong  dis- 
ease." 


2500kH 

BECAUSE  :\IEN  ARE  NOT  STONES, 
Jabez  T.  Sunderland.  The  Beacon 
Press;  $1.50. 

Dr.  Sunderland  has  brought  out  a 
timely  book  and  the  Beacon  Press  has 
done  its  part  well.  ''This  is  a  book  for 
men  and  women  who  are  tired  of  reli- 
gious words  and  forms  that  mean  noth- 
ing today ;  of  creeds  and  theologians  that 
are  coffins  of  dead  beliefs,  of  professions 
that  end  without  deeds.  It  is  an  appeal 
to  an  age  starving  for  a  living  religion." 
It  is  an  answer  to  the  question :  "  Is  there 
a  God  ?  Does  he  know  and  does  he  care  f 
The  author  believes  that  the  question  can 
be  answered  affirmatively."  His  answer 
is  not  of  dogma  and  theologies,  but  is  the 
response  of  the  whole  rational,  ethereal 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

"We  all  must,  hecmise  we  are  men,  and 
not  stones,  ask  these  questions.  Unless 
they  can  be  answered  affirmatively,  the 
universe  becomes  soulless,  purposeless, 
and  without  significance.  If  we  can  find 
an  answer  that  satisfies — practical  and 
religious,  preeminently  the  answer  of 
man's  deep  heart,  of  God  in  man's  soul — 
in  so  far  as  it  is  that,  it  is  eternal  and 
true. 

Dr.  Sunderland  devotes  eight  chapters 
to  the  consideration  beginning  with  ' '  The 
Soul's  Cry  for  God" — pathetic  and  in- 
extinguishable. "Without  God  the  uni- 
verse loses  its  meaning.  Without  God 
reason  is  baffled  in  its  every  flight.  With- 
out God  our  ideals  are  dreams  and  our 
hopes  are  bubbles.  AYithout  God  faith's 
feet  stand  on  nothing.  AYith  God,  a  real 
God,  a  God  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Love, 
the  Avorld  is  rational ;  the  universe  is 
alive ;  man  is  immortal ;  hope  lights  eter- 
nal fires;  love  reigns  in  all  worlds,  and 
there  is  no  good  thing  in  earth  or  heaven 
that  is  not  waiting  to  be  ours." 

He  then  considers  "The  Higher  Con- 
ception of  God."  The  thought  of  God 
like  all  other  great  thoughts,  is  an  evo- 
lution." A  higher,  larger,  more  reason- 
able conception  of  God  is  slowly  making 
its  way  into  the  thought  of  our  times." 
^Fen  say  they  do  not  believe  in  God. 
"when  the  thing  they  really  mean  is. 
the}^  do  not  believe  in  such  or  such   ;i 
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crude  or  childish  or  unreasonable  con- 
ception of  God." 

He  then  treats  of  ''God  and  Life's 
Deepest  Experiences,"  "God  and  Hu- 
man Sorrow,"  ''God  and  Great  Calami- 
ties." He  gives  a  chapter  to  the  better 
world  that  Robert  Ingersoll  thought  he 
could  have  made.  His  concluding  chap- 
ters are  "God  Who  Knows  and  Cares" 
and  "Working  with  God."  It  is  not  a 
long  drawn  out  plea  or  a  vain  effort  to 
prove  the  unproveable.  It  is  a  compact 
statement  of  the  claims  of  the  spirit  and 
the  certainty  of  the  soul, — a  reassuring 
persuasive  book  that  is  worth  one 's  while 
to  read  carefully  and  trustfully. 

Any  of  these  books  may  be  had  at 
Unitarian  Headquarters,  612  Phelan 
Building. 


TRANSLYVANIA  IN  1922.  The  Bea- 
con Press;  $1.00. 

A  commission  was  sent  last  summer  to 
Transylvania  by  the  American  Unitar- 
ian Association  and  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  the  Rights  of  Religious  Minori- 
ties. Their  report  is  just  published, 
' '  Transylvania  in  1922. ' '  The  report  was 
compiled  by  Rev.  Louis  C.  Cornish,  D.D., 
with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  Rev.  Pal- 
frey Perkins  of  Weston,  Mass.,  Rev. 
Lawrence  Redfern  of  Liverpool,  and 
Rev.  Harold  E.  B.  Speight  of  Boston. 
It  clearly  establishes  facts  which  show 
that  Roumania  is  oppressing  the  people 
in  the  new  territory  ceded  to  her  by  the 
peace  treaty.  Protestants,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Jew^s  alike,  all  who  are  not  Rou- 
manians, are  being  oppressed  and  robbed, 
and  unless  Roumania  establishes  a  just 
government  there  will  be  no  permanent 
peace. 

The  Unitarian  churches  in  Transyl- 
vania, which  was  formerly  the  eastern- 
most province  of  Hungary,  suffer  in  •com- 
mon with  all  the  churches  except  the 
Greek  Catholic.  The  Roumanian  govern- 
ment has  for  the  most  part  treated  the 
province  as  a  conquered  territory.  At 
first  there  was  much  personal  abuse  and 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  fabric  of 
Transylvania  life.  In  1920  the  English 
and  American  Unitarians  sent  represent- 
atives who  strongly  'protected  against 
unbearable     conditions,     and     physical 


abuses  have  largely  ceased,  but  20,000 
Roumanians  were  brought  in  to  Rouman- 
ize  the  coiuitry  and  the  ancient  and  high 
culture  represented  by  the  religious  mi- 
norities has  been  well-nigh  crushed  out. 
The  universities  and  churches  suffer  se- 
verely. The  Roumanians  are  influenced 
by  Oriental  tradition.  Until  about  half 
a  century  ago  Roumania  was  a  ])rovince 
of  Turkey  and  the  government  is  an- 
tagonistic to  all  that  is  Occidental,  and 
out  of  sympathy  with  Transylvania  tra- 
ditions. The  report  considers  conditions 
in  Budapest  and  other  parts  of  Old  Hun- 
gary, and  gives  detailed  accounts  of  visits 
to  fifty  or  more  Unitarian  churches,  and 
also  the  schools  and  college  of  Transyl- 
vania. It  recounts  the  harsh  treatment 
of  the  minority  churches  and  finally  sub- 
mits a  basis  of  adjustment  to  be  submit- 
ted by  all  the  non-Greek  Catholic 
churches  to  the  Roumanian  government. 
Transylvania  is  one  of  the  richest  dis- 
tricts in  Europe,  a  broad  and  most  fer- 
tile plain  surrounded  with  beautiful 
mountains.  On  this  broad  expanse  are 
rich  cultivated  fields,  beautiful  villages 
built  around  ancient  churches  and  a  few 
considerable  cities,  among  them  ancient 
Torda  and  Cluj-Kolozsvar.  The  latter, 
before  the  war,  was  famed  for  its  uni- 
versity and  other  institutions.  The  life 
of  the  Transylvanian  people  is  vividly 
told  with  amusing  incident  and  narra- 
tive. 


A  CENTURY  OF  UNITARIANISM  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL.  Jen- 
nie W.  Scudder.  The  Beacon  Press  ; 
$1.50. 
LTnder  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
chapter.  Unitarian  Laymen's  League. 
Mrs.  Jennie  W.  Scudder  has  published 
the  annals  of  our  church  at  Washington 
from  1821  to  1921.  She  evidently  speaks 
by  authority  and  from  deep  interest,  as 
her  name  appears  among  the  trustees  of 
All  Souls  Church  from  1901  to  1904. 
The  church  at  our  national  capital  has 
had  an  interesting  history  and  at  the 
present  time  occupies  a  central  point  in 
our  affections  from  the  double  reason 
that  a  great  church  is  being  built  and 
that  the  minister  who  has  served  for  22 
years,  by  far  the  longest  period  in  its 
historv,  served  for  several  vears  our  Po- 
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mona  church,  and  is  held  in  admiring 
regard  by  all  who  remember  him. 

Nineteen  names  in  all  appear  on  its 
list  of  ministers,  from  Robert  Little,  who 
was  the  first  minister,  to  Ulysses  G.  B. 
Pierce,  the  present  incumbent.  Among 
them  are  Olay  MacCauley,  1877-1880, 
and  Bradford  Leavitt,  1897-1900.  Among 
the  distinguished  names  who  seem  to 
have  filled  in  vacancies  are  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Orville  Dewey,  Samuel 
Longfellow,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Wil- 
liam H.  Channing  and  Rufus  P.  Steb- 
bins. 

The  names  of  the  trustees  show  the 
character  of  its  supporters.  They  em- 
brace Justice  Samuel  P.  Miller,  Hon. 
Wm.  E.  Chandler,  Hon.  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Gen. 
A.  W.  Greeley,  Gen.  Rufus  Saxton,  Dr. 
John  Edward  Mason,  Hon.  W.  A.  Rich- 
ardson and  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Dall. 

The  church  was  organized  Nov.  11, 
1821,  and  for  fifty-six  years  was  known 
as  the  First  Unitarian  Church.  Among 
the  original  27  members  were  John 
Quincy  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Wil- 
liam Eliot  and  Judge  William  Cranch. 
Robert  Little,  the  first  minister,  who 
served  six  years,  was  an  English  Uni- 
tarian, a  friend  of  Priestley.  He  was 
very  active  in  the  forming  of  the  church, 
including  the  raising  of  funds,  which  he 
naturally  sought  in  Boston.  He  was  an 
eloquent  preacher.  He  was  devoted  to 
literature  and  national  science,  and  not 
without  interest  and  influence  in  politics. 
A  sermon  he  preached  depicting  the  dan- 
gers from  the  election  of  General  Jackson 
was  spoken  of  38  years  after  as  ' '  grand. ' ' 
In  June,  1877,  the  First  Church  reorgan- 
ized under  the  name  of  All  Souls  Church. 
Dr.  Bellows  preached  the  dedication  ser- 
mon of  the  new  building  on  January  29, 
1878.  Clay  MacCauley  was  ordained  the 
next  day.  Dr.  MacCauley  had  urged  the 
reorganization  and  proposed  the  new 
name.  He  wrote  a  new  constitution  and 
made  a  new  grouping  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations within  the  church.  He  sought 
to  reconcile  differences  and  infuse  new 
life.  The  author  of  the  memorial  says: 
''It  was  fortunate  that  such  a  leader 
answered  the  call  of  the  church  at  that 
time.  He  brought  to  the  service  a  well- 
trained  mind.    He  had  torn   away  the 


husks  of  orthodox  dogma  from  the  kernel 
of  truth  which  they  conceal,  and  had  re- 
solved thereafter  to  interpret  that  truth 
after  the  liberal  manner.  .  .  .  The 
reorganization  of  the  church  proved  its 
efficiency  in  enlarged  congregations  and 
increased  interest.  In  May,  1880,  Dr. 
]\facCauley  resigned  his  position  and 
most  of  his  life  since  then  has  been  spent 
in  Japan."  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
Berkeley. 

The  record  of  attendants  at  All  Souls 
Church  embraces  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  nation,  as  they  passed  across  the 
scenes  historically.  Presidents  Fillmore 
and  Taft  followed  Adams.  Webster 
Sumner,  Boutwell,  Long,  Morrill,  Hoar, 
Spofford,  Pritchell,  Horace  Davis,  Kent, 
bring  up  the  procession.  The  Laymen's 
League  has  a  membership  of  130  live 
men,  while  the  Woman's  Alliance  ex- 
ceeds 300. 

The  new  church  at  Sixteenth  and  Har- 
vard is  being  built  from  the  design  of 
Coolidge  and  Shattuck  of  Boston,  and 
will  be  a  noble  structure  in  Colonial  style 
of  dark  red  brick  and  light  stone,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  934,  of  which  we 
all  may  be  proud  and  grateful. 

3rtin\  t\}t  ffll|urrl|pja 

Alameda. — The  Unitarian  Church  at 
Alameda  held  a  very  enjoyable  evening 
together  on  March  16th.  The  ladies  of 
Unity  Circle  were  responsible  for  the 
dinner,  at  which  about  seventy  people 
were  seated.  Then  followed  a  meeting 
in  which  over  a  dozen  members  of  the 
congregation  spoke.  The  occasion  for 
this  get-together  was  the  desire  to  have 
a  full  congregation  as  the  first  step  to  a 
strong  church. 

]\lany  suggestions  were  made  covering 
details  of  church  equipment,  method  and 
organization.  Mrs.  G.  E.  Plummer  ad- 
vocated the  forming  of  a  choir  of  young 
people.  Mrs.  Hermann  Krusi  suggested 
that  the  younger  women  of  the  church 
form  a  junior  Unity  Circle.  ^Ir.  Lefferto 
Knox,  president  of  the  Ahuneda  chapter 
of  the  Laymen's  League,  announced  that 
the  League  had  a  fund  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to  devote  to  the  music  for  the  young 
people's  dances  and  entertainments.  ^Ir. 
Ernest  P.  ]\IcRitchie  urged  that  parents 
send    their    children    to    Sunday-school, 
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and  praised  Mv.  Oiithank's  work  as  su- 
perintendent. Dr.  Jjeander  Van  Orden 
spoke  warmly  of  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
the  church  so  full  of  spirit  and  hope.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  that  the  church 
nuist  serve  its  community  and  especially 
young  people,  to  have  a  w^holesome 
growth. 

]\Ir.  Herman  Krusi  told  an  amusing 
story  of  a  man  with  many  ailments, 
threatened  with  many  operations,  till  it 
was  found  that  when  his  diet  was  cor- 
rected his  liver  and  kidneys  and  heart 
and  appendix  and  nerves  would  all  func- 
tion properly.  80  a  church  of  young 
people  will  also  function  properly,  and 
to  get  young  people  into  our  church  is 
a  sure  cure  for  all  its  ills. 

In  another  speech  Mr.  Krusi  pointed 
out  that  the  emphasis  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  is  no  longer  on  the  unity  of 
God,  but  on  honesty  and  reason.  "If 
a  man 's  reason  leads  him  even  to  atheism 
he  should  follow  it  without  fear,  and 
should  still  remain  in  the  church.  Char- 
acter is  more  important  than  doctrine." 
]Miss  Gertrude  Walker  said  the  key- 
note of  Unitarianism  should  be  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fullest  intellectual  devel- 
opment for  every  individual.  One  of 
the  little  girls  of  the  Sunday-school  told 
her  mother,  apropos  of  her  story  books, 
''I  do  enjoy  my  brains." 

As  a  result  of  the  dinner  new  members 
were  received  into  the  Laymen's  League 
on  the  spot,  and  others  were  interested 
in  the  church  activities.  Mr.  Eugene 
Goudey,  church  organist,  presided  at  the 
piano.  Mr.  Frederick  Levin  of  San 
Francisco  sang  tw^o  solos  and  repeated 
encores.  The  minister.  Rev.  Gordon 
Kent,  acted  as  chairman. 

Berkeley,  Cal. — The  Channing  Club 
has  once  more  proved  its*  loj^alty  by  at- 
tending the  Mission  meetings  especially 
on  Young  People's  and  Sunday  eve- 
nings. Plans  are  being  formed  for  the 
Club's  vacation  trip  to  Inverness  next 
month.  There  are  about  fifty-five 
members  of  the  Club  at  present.  The 
Sunday  School  shows  a  consistent  and 
splendid  growth  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Coffin  and  ]\lr.  Rode.  Mr.  Leavens' 
"Bible  Quiz"  is  most  valuable,  the  re- 
sponse he  receives  from  the  pupils  be- 
ing most  enthusiastic  and  enlightening. 


Frksno,  Cal. — A  new  Young  People's 
organization  has  been  formed,  to  be 
known  as  Unity  Club.  Its  President  is 
an  ex-service  man,  Mr.  Guy  Bishop ;  its 
Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Main. 


Long  Beach. — On  Easter  Sunday  the 
Long  Ik^ach  Church  will  re.ioice  that  it 
can  hold  its  services  in  a  beautiful  and 
usable  building,  completely  paid  for  and 
free  from  debt ;  and  that  it  has  the  money 
well  in  hand  for  the  church  furnishings 
needed. 

Easter  is  a  time  for  rejoicing  and  they 
will  celebrate.  With  the  customary 
Easter  service  they  include  a  Fellowship 
service.  Just  before  the  sermon  all  who 
have  united  with  the  church  since  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building,  as  well 
as  others  who  now  wash  to  unite  will  go 
forward  and  receive  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  from  the  minister  acting  in 
behalf   of  the   congregation. 

Rev.  Cora  V.  Lambert  of  Chicago  will 
occupy  the  pulpit  on  April  8th. 


Los  Angeles. — ^^^e  have  experienced 
a  w^onderful  spiritual  awakening  and  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Unitarians. 
We  cannot  say  how  far-reaching  the 
preaching  mission  has  been,  but  this  we 
do  know,  that  the  Unitarian  Church  is 
certainly  far  better  known  in  the  com- 
munity than  ever  before.  We  have  re- 
ceived an  unprecedented  amount  of 
newspaper  publicity.  Including  the 
three  Sunday  mornings  there  were  16 
meetings  attended  by  a  total  of  4916  per- 
sons,— an  average  of  307  for  each  meet- 
ing. The  highest  attendance  was  the  last 
Sunday  night— 490  were  present;  the 
second  IMonday  night  the  attendance 
dropped  to  176.  We  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Laymen's  League,  to  Dr. 
Sullivan  and  ,  Dr.  Westwood,  to  Mr. 
Smith,  the  precentor,  and  Mr.  ^IcDou- 
gall,  the  secretary,  for  their  efforts  on 
our  behalf. 

The  Alliance  entertained  ]\Irs.  Wm. 
L.  Sullivan  with  a  tea  at  Mrs.  Douglas 
Donaldson's  beautiful  home  on  Tuesday, 
February  27th.  She  was  also  our  guest 
of  honor  and  luncheon  speaker  at  our 
March  birthday  meeting  on  Thursday, 
]\Iarch  1st.  Her  talk  was  telling  us  of 
the  Alliance  work  in  the  various  churches 
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she  visited,  also  giving  us  the  course  of 
their  visits  from  here  on.  In  the  after- 
noon Dr.  Horace  Westwood,  D.  D.,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  gave  us  a  wonderful  ad- 
dress on  "Psychic  Investigation,  Promise 
or  ^lenace. "  He  spoke  from  personal 
experience,  and  ended  his  talk  by  ad- 
vising us  to  leave  it  alone.  We  had  a 
splendid  audience  at  both — 115  for  the 
luncheon  and  160  for  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram, which  filled  out  hall.  At  our  next 
meeting  during  our  current  events  from 
the  Christian  Register  the  subject  was 
brought  up  about  changing  the  name  of 
our  church.  It  was  thoroughly  discussed 
and  all  were  opposed  to  having  it 
changed.  At  our  March  15th  meeting, 
]\Ir.  Backus  gave  a  most  interesting  talk 
on  "Applied  Science." 

The  Young  People's  Religious  Union 
have  been  considering  the  world  religion. 
Mr.  Backus  gave  them  a  talk  on  Shinto, 
the  national  religion  of  Japan.  Feb.  25th 
Mr.  Dougal  spoke  to  them,  also  Mr.  Robt. 
Pepper,  the  latter  on  "Confucius." 
March  11th,  Professor  Bennett  M.  Allen, 
on  "Zoroaster  and  the  Religion  of  the 
Parsees."  March  18th,  Mr.  Ralph  Wil- 
son on  "Mohammet. " 

The  Laymen's  League  had  a  supper 
and  an  evening  during  the  preaching 
mission  with  80  out  for  the  occasion,  as 
did  the  Young  People  with  50  present. 
They  marched  in  a  body  into  the  church. 


Oakland. — The  annual  church  dinner 
was  held  on  March  14th.  A  very  large 
company,  more  than  200,  were  "accom- 
modated in  Wendte  hall.  ]\Ir.  Wendte, 
under  whom  the  church  was  built  and 
for  whom  the  spacious  social  hall  was 
named,  is  now  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  presided  at  the  meeting 
very  pleasantly.  One  appreciated  feature 
was  the  bringing  in  of  an  81  candle- 
power  birthday  cake  which  was  placed 
before  the  very  popular  church  treas- 
urer, Chas.  H.  Redington. 

The  report  showed  a  year  of  hard 
work  and  good  work  on  the  part  of  Rev. 
Clarence  Reed.  The  budget  recommen- 
dation was  for  about  $2000  in  advance  of 
last  year  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  people  who  knew  very  well  what  it 
meant. 


]\rr.  McDougall,  secretary  of  the  ]\Iis- 
sion  and  ]\Ir.  Carl  B.  Wetherell,  field 
secretary,  spoke  in  encouragement  and 
appreciation.  Mr.  Reed  followed  feel- 
ingly in  conclusion  and  offered  an  earn- 
est prayer. 


Portland. — The  sermons  for  ^March 
have  dealt  largely  with  the  call  to  fel- 
lowship in  the  Faith.  .Mr.  Eliot  is 
always  loyal  to  the  church  and  its  in- 
terests and  responds  to  every  call  for 
forward  movements.  He  has  during  the 
month  maintained  a  Special  Young  Peo- 
ples Class  meeting  after  the  morning 
service.  Marked  interest  has  been  evi- 
dent and  an  earnest  purpose  shown  by 
the  young  people  to  share  in  church  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities. 

One  helpful  adjunct  of  the  service 
lately  established  is  a  church  hour  kin- 
tergarten.  Different  young  ladies  volun- 
teer each  month  to  take  charge  in  caring 
during  the  hour  of  the  morning  service 
of  little  children  too  young  for  church 
attendance  making  it  possible  for  their 
parents  to  enjoy  the  church  service  in 
pe^ce  and  confidence. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  IMarch  4th,  the 
members  of  the  church  choir  gave  "  In  a 
Persian  Garden,"  bv  Sifa  Schmann. 


Salem,  Oregon. — A  Chapter  of  the 
Laymen's  League  has  been  organized, 
with  twenty  charter  members.  Mr. 
Fereshetian  has  been  acting  chaplain  of 
the  Oregon  Senate.  He  recently  ad- 
dressed three  high  school  assemblies  in 
communities  adjacent  to  Salem. 


San  Diego. — The  wise  prediction  of 
]Mr.  Bard  that  this  church  needs  only 
to  make  itself  better  known  to  attract 
many  people  who  belong  to  no  church 
has  been  fulfilled.  For  six  Sundays,  con- 
cluding with  Easter,  a  local  mission  was 
held.  Extensive  advertising  was  done, 
social  gatherings  were  held  each  AYednes- 
day  evening  around  the  fireplace  with 
informal  addrsses  and  music,  thereby 
making  the  new  people  feel  at  home. 

The  campaign  closed  Easter  Sunday 
with  a  total  attendance  at  the  six  Sun- 
day services  of  3429.  an  average  of  572. 
There  were  72  adults  and  18  young  peo- 
l)le  who  joined  the  church  Easter.     Ten 
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more  are  to  fall  in  line  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  total  attendance  for  the 
six  weeks  at  all  meetings — church  serv- 
ices, forum  and  A¥ednesday  evening  so- 
cial gatherings — numbered  10,566.  The 
total  attendance  Easter  Sunday  at  three 
services  was  over  2000. 


San  Francisco. — ^Ir.  Button  has  con- 
tinued his  sermons  on  "The  Foundations 
of  Religion." 

His  topics  have  been,  "Christ  and 
Christians,"  "From  Authority  to  Ex- 
perience in  Religion,"  "The  True  Uni- 
versal Church." 

On  .Alarch  25th,  Dr.  AVilliam  L.  Sulli- 
van preached  on  "The  Ascent  of  Souls." 
The  church  was  well  filled  and  the  con- 
gregation gave  rapt  attention  to  the  elo- 
quent and  uplifting  sermon. 

The  meeting  of  the  Channing  Auxili- 
ary held  on  March  5th  w^as  unusually 
well  attended.  After  the  usual  business 
session,  the  Channing  readers  gave  "The 
Dover  Road"  by  A.  A.  Milne.  Mrs. 
Edwin  Stadtmuller  reviewed  the  play, 
and  it  was  charmingly  read  by  Mesdames 
Brooks,  Crawford,  Hannnond,  Lichten- 
stein,  and  Miss  O'Neill.  The  usual 
book  review  was  held  on  the  19th.  Owing 
to  the  continued  illnes  of  Mr.  Dutton's 
daughter.  Rabbi  ]\lartin  ]Meyer  reviewed 
most  interestingly  "The  Story  of  Uto- 
pias" by  Louis  IMumford.  It  urges  a 
unified  purpose  in  life.  Life  must  be 
a  synthesis.  Don't  tear  down,  adjust; 
build  up.  It  is  a  plea  for  conservative 
reconstruction.  A  lesson  most  needed 
now. 

The  Society  for  Christian  work  held 
two  fine  meetings.  The  Unitarian  Mis- 
sion casting  its  uplifting  glow  over  both. 
On  March  12th,  I\Ir.  Kenneth  IMcDou- 
gall,  secretary  of  the  Laymen's  League 
for  the  mission  meetings,  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  personnel  of  the  IMission- 
ary  Band  and  told  of  their  mots  success- 
ful ]\Iission  in  Los  Angeles. 

On  March  26th  we  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mrs.  Sullivan  tell 
more  in  detail  of  the  Alissions,  through 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
IMr.  Sullivan  has  conducted,  w^ith  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  our  noted  preachers, 
the  three  objects  of  the  Missions  she  gave 
as: 


First:  That  Unitarians  themselves 
may  find  their  faith  revivified,  or  re!)oi'n. 

Second:  That  Unitarians  and  their  be- 
lief may  become  better  known,  and 

Third :  That  the  vast  army  of  the  un- 
churched (statistics  show  that  from 
forty  to  sixty  per  ceijt  of  our  population 
are  not  affiliated  with  any  church) 
might  find  interest  and  profit  in  our 
faith. 

An  informal  reception  was  given  ]\Irs. 
Sullivan  and  Mrs.  Smith.  The  tea-room 
was  bright  with  lilacs  and  spraying 
fruit  blossoms,  and  a  pleasant  hour  was 
spent.  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  one  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  National  Alliance  and 
Mrs.  Harris,  President  of  Northern 
California  Alliance  both  gave  greetings 
to  the  Society. 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Charles  II.  Godfrey  of  the  U.  S.  Immi- 
gration Bureau,  gave  us  an  enlightening 
and  impressive  talk  on  "Americaniza- 
tion."    A  Red  Letter  meeting. 


"That  musician  said  that  the  tune 
haunted  him.  "Why  shouldn't  it?  He 
murdered  it. ' ' — Jack-o-Lantern. 

The  professor  of  Biblical  literature  at 
William  Jewell  College  has  been  dis- 
missed for  his  radical  views.  The  college 
is  situated  in  Liberty,  Mo. — Life. 

Wealthy  Judge  (lecturing  a  prisoner) 
— A  clear  conscience,  my  man,  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  riches.  Prisoner — All 
right,  sir.    I'll  swap  with  you. — Life. 

Teacher. — "What  is  the  meaning  of  a 
false  doctrine?" 

Johnny — "That's  when  the  doctor 
gives  the  wrong  stuff  to  sick  people." — 
The  Medical  Quip. 

"I  really  dislike  to  talk  to  her;  she 
has  such  a  habit  of  finishing  one's  sent- 
ences for  one.  You  know^  the  kind?" 
"Yes,  they  listen  faster  than  you  can 
talk. ' ' — Boston  Transcript. 

Constable — ^What  are  you  doing 
around  here,  waiting  your  chance  to 
steal  a  chicken? 

Colored  ]Man — No,  sah.  De  jedge  re- 
formed me  last  month,  and  I'se  jest  out 
testin '  maself . — Judge. 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Duschak,  1301  Tamalpais  Eoad, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Tardy,  2135  E.  28th  St.,  Oak- 
land. 

Mrs,  C.  Ef.  Crawford,  3522  Mono  Av.,  Fresno. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Bryant,  425  So.  Lake  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Eoad, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Eedlands. 
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Let  no  man  fear  that  reverence  and  love  for  Jesus  will 
diminish  as  time  goes  on.  The  pathos  and  the  heroism  of 
his  life  and  death  will  be  vastly  heightened  when  he  is 
relieved  of  all  supernatural  attributes  and  powers.  The 
human  hero  must  not  have  foreknowledge  of  the  glorious 
issue  of  his  sacrifices  and  pains.  He  must  not  be  sure  that 
his  cause  will  triumph;  he  must  suffer  and  die  without 
knowing  what  his  sacrifice  will  bring  forth.  The  human 
exemplar  should  have  only  human  gifts  and  faculties.  If 
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"Our  Friend,  Our  Brother,  and  our  Lord, 
What  may  thy  service  be? 
Nor  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word. 
But  simply  following  thee." 

—Charles  W.  Eliot. 
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In  a  recent  Christian  Register,  Rev. 
Edward  II.  Cotton  gives  account  of  an 
enlightening  interview  with  Commander 
Evangeline  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  There  was  much  that  was  sug- 
gestive in  it.  Perhaps  her  testimony  on 
prohibition  is  entitled  to  more  weight 
than  most  estimates,  for  her  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  are  unsurpavssed. 

"Commander  Booth  has  written  a  pa- 
per on  prohibition  that  has  attracted  wide 
attention  and  been  commented  on  favor- 
ably, even  enthusiastically,  by  leading 
men.  Perhaps  no  person  in  the  United 
States  is  in  a  better  position  to  observe 
the  good  or  ill  effects  of  the  anti-liquor 
law,  and  so  I  aisked  her  her  judgment  on 
the  effect  of  the  prohibition  amendment. 

Her  reply  came  at  once  and  with  fer- 
vor. It  is  wonderful!  Wonderful!  If 
it  should  take  fifty  years  to  get  liquor 
entirely  out  of  the  country,  obliterated 
from  the  streets,  washed  from  the  cellars, 
it  would  be  a  thousand  times  worth  the 
effort.  The  achievement  of  prohibition 
in  a  country  organized  as  this  one,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
history.  Think  of  the  many  today  who 
never  had  fifty  cents  in  their  hands,  w^ho 
now  have  bank  accounts.  Think  of  the 
many  women  who  never  received  a  cent 
from  their  husbands '  wages,  since  all  the 
money  went  into  the  rich  brewer's  till, 
who  now  have  a  regular  amount  to  spend 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  Why, 
if  every  one  else  fought  to  keep  prohibi- 
tion away,  the  thousands  of  reformed 
drunkards  and  inebriates  would  fight  to 
keep  it  here." 

We  need  direct  testimony  like  t^is 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  with  some 
degree  of  patience  the  detestable  selfish- 
ness of  those  who  either  have  ''still  a 
little  or  a  little  still, ' '  or  who  relapse  with 
easy  readiness  into  license  and  lawless- 
ness. 
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Some  times,  as  we  wander  on  the 
marshes  of  the  world,  we  fall  into  the 
sloughs  of  doubt.  All  seems  seamy  and 
unsound  and  we  stumble  along  over  the 
slippery  surface,  too  concerned  over  our 
foot-hold  to  look  up  to  the  clear  sky, 
and  the  shining  sun.  On  every  side  we 
see  indifference  and  selfishness,  unre- 
strained by  any  sense  of  responsibility, 
that  often  result  in  acts  of  wickedness 
or  folly.  The  few  who  have  a  dim  sense 
of  soul  seem  to  have  a  hard  and  thank- 
less time  in  fighting  for  decency,  while 
those  who  are  in  for  a  good  time  regard- 
less of  consequence,  and  untroubled  with 
scruples  seem  to  escape  from  suffering 
and  flourish  with  any  bay  tree. 

But  few  perish  by  slipping  into 
sloughs.  It  is  unpleasant  and  clothes 
are  muddied  but  we  crawl  out  and  all 
we  lose  is  patience  and  perhaps  over- 
confidence.  And  if  we  dip  into  the 
shallow  water  of  moral  distrust  we  can- 
not with  any  comfort  or  satisfaction  sit 
down  and  wait  for  the  tide.  We  scramble 
out,  clean  our  clothes,  seek  the  highway, 
get  into  the  sun  and  go  on,  whistling. 
Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
We  judge  without  having  all  the  evi- 
dence or  knowing  all  the  facts.  We  need 
to  consider  the  unseen  and  never  to 
forget  that  the  sun  does  shine,  whether 
clouds  and  fogs  intervene  or  not.  There 
is  a  world  of  the  spirit,  and  its  laws  are 
as  immutable  as  those  of  the  material 
world  which  are  comprehended  by  our 
own  senses,  and  even  they  are  not  easily 
found  out.  We  are  never  quite  sure. 
Copernicus  died  hard  and  even  Newton 
seems  modified  by  Einstein.  Who  of  us 
can  keep  up  with  the  knowledge  of  phys- 
ical facts?  Can  we  even  imagine  the  in- 
finitessimalism  of  the  electron,  that  if 
able  to  touch  elbows  with  his  fellow, 
woud  find  room  enough  in  a  linear  inch 
to  accommodate  six  trillion,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  billion  individuals?    But 


we  are  not  interested  in  these  wonders 
half  as  much  as  we  are  in  the  score  of 
the  Seals  or  the  Giants. 


And  so,  we  may  have  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  the  good,  or  lacking  that 
we  may  have  no  particle  of  doubt  of  its 
essential  value. 

In  the  midst  of  apparent  indifference 
something  may  occur  that  proves  that  it 
is  not  real.  Here  is  a  group  of  young 
people  attending  our  State  univer.sity. 
They  seem  betit  on  enjoyment  and  es- 
sentially frivolous.  They  dance  and 
hike  and  flirt.  A  very  few  are  serious 
and  straight-laced  and  the  university 
itself  is  glibly  spoken  of  by  the  ultra 
pious  as  ' 'Godless." 

In  a  few  weeks  the  President  will  give 
way  to  his  successor.  Last  week  he  an- 
nounced that  he  Avould  speak  to  the 
students  on  Science  and  Religion — 
whether  what  they  gained  through  the 
intellect  was  all  they  could  learn,  and 
what  in  spite  of  all  proved  facts  they 
might  believe.  He  took  the  largest  audi- 
torium on  the  campus — the  Harmon 
gymnasium — and  the  voluntary  audience 
packed  it.  He  spoke  two  nights  and 
crowds  listened  sympathetically  and  rev- 
erently. It  is  testimony  to  appreciation 
to  real  religion  that  Dr.  Barrows  should 
have  chosen  it  as  his  virtual  farewell 
topic,  and  that  the  student  body  should 
have  so  heartil.y  heard  him.  Barrows  is 
essentially  a  manl}^  man,  and  his  un- 
equivocal endorsement  of  religious  ex- 
l)erience  as  a  human  necessity  was  the 
more  impressive,  that  it  held  no  sugges- 
tion of  pietistic  cant. 

He  plainly  declared  it  fallacious  to 
claim  that  "we  can  have  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  phenomena  only,  and  that  so  far 
as  what  may  be  behind  the  phenomena  is 
concerned  there  is  no  evidence  which  en- 
titles us  either  to  deny  or  aftirm  any- 
thing." 
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''Philosophy  does  not  give  a  demon- 
stration of  righeousness,  of  God,  or  of 
Heaven,  conclusive  to  the  average  or  the 
general  mind.  What  it  may  do — and 
this  is  sufficient  and  an  estimable  service 
— is  to  prove  that  religious  hope  is  at 
least  rational ;  that  faith  in  what  cannot 
be  scientifically  proven  or  metaphysical- 
ly demonstrated  is  nevertheless  not  ra- 
tionally impossible. ' ' 

''Adhering  to  the  scientific  method 
alone,  regarding  the  senses  only,  there 
is  no  refuge  but  in  the  agnostic  position. 
And  as  human  kind  we  rest  unsatisfied. ' ' 

But  to  accept  the  scientific  position, 
does  not  deprive  us  of  the  privilege  of 
belief  in  things  which  science  cannot  dis- 
close. We  are  permitted,  and  indeed, 
compelled  to  keep  distinct  what  we  ac- 
cept as  scientifie  knowledge  and  what  we 
adhere  to  as  religious  faith." 

"Faith  is  more  than  hope,  it  contains 
an  element  of  active  will.  Faith  involves 
a  decision,  namely,  the  decision  to  live 
so  far  as  Ave  can  in  the  hope  and  confi- 
dence that  righteousness  will  triumph; 
that  God  does  exist;  that  our  spirit  is 
imperishable.  It  means  staking  every- 
thing on  this  hope;  it  means  all  the  ef- 
forts and  decisions  of  life  in  accordance 
with  this  hope ;  it  means  a  definite  choice 
to  try  unceasingly  to  do  right  instead  of 
allowing  ourselves  to  do  what  human  na- 
ture frequently  tempts  us  to  do ;  it  means 
the  nurturing  of  religious  confidence  by 
care,  meditation,  and  worship.  And  if 
we  will  consult  the  abundant  records  of 
religious  experience  we  will  find  that  it 
brings  increased  assurance." 

"Religious  experience  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  rewarding  experience  man 
can  enjoy,  without  it  human  life  is  poor 
and  unsatisfied ;  without  it  our  own  lives 
will,  in  large  part,  fail.  You  cannot 
neglect  this  matter,  it  is  too  important. 
There  is  too  tremendous  and  too  signi- 
ficant a  human  experience  behind  you 
that  warns  you  not  to  neglect  it." 


We  learn  to  discount  the  newspaper 
head  lines  as  the  most  important  guides 
t(t  current  history  and  to  remember  that 
scandal  and  crime  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  automo])iIe  are  not  the  main  facts  of 
life.  The  one  banker  who  defaults 
monopolizes  the  space  and  the  9,999  who 
go  not  astray  are  unconsidered.  A  wise 
professor  in  Berkeley  once  said  that 
when  stirred  by  misery  he  could  endure 
life  only  by  thinking  of  the  happy  homes 
on  College  Avenue.  We  all  need  some 
College  Avenue  to  give  us  courage. 
Churches  seem  decadent  and  materialism 
rampant,  but  something  happens  to  give 
us  heart.  All  sorts  of  people  help  on 
some  good  cause  like  establishing  a  com- 
munity chest  or  relieving  misery  in  the 
Far  East,  and  we  find  out  that  they  do 
care.  Some  of  them  find  little  use  for 
some  churches,  but  they  also  worship 
who  serve.  Occasionally  something  oc- 
curs that  tends  to  reassurance  and  points 
the  way  to  the  vital  things  of  life. 


There  is  evidence  that  the  interest 
in  religion  is  more  considerable  than 
we  are  apt  to  think.  It  is  often  quiet 
while  the  surface  of  life  is  ruffled  by  the 
tragic,  the  commonplace  or  the  amusing. 


The  Atlantic  IMonthly  reflects  public 
interest  at  about  its  best.  In  the  April, 
1923  issue  we  find  three  of  its  principal 
articles  devoted  to  phases  of  religion 
and  a  fourth  in  which  church  condi- 
tions are  the  main  interest.  As  none  of 
them  appear  to  be  by  Unitarians  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  their  standpoint. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dean  Inge  writes 
on  the  Catholic  church  and  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  in  which,  with  cogency  and  wit 
he  combats  the  opinion  that  Protestant- 
ism is  a  spent  force  and  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  future  will  be  Cath- 
olic. There  is  nothing  to  indicate  it, 
conversions  are  relatively  few  and  fe- 
cundity is  a  false  hope  since  deficiencies 
in  education  and  industrial  virtues  keep 
the  population  on  a  low  level  and  pre- 
prevent  them  being  fully  industrialized. 
No  genuinely  Catholic  country  has  been 
able  to  support  a  dense  population.  He 
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has  little  fear  from  Anglo-Catholicism. 
It  looms  large  in  ecclesiastic  politics 
but  has  small  hold  on  the  laity.  It  will 
probably  end  by  enriching  Protestantism 
with  such  romantic  and  aesthetic  ac- 
cessories as  are  compatible  with  its 
principles. 


The  modern  type  of  civilization  is 
not  compatible  with  Roman  Catholic- 
ism, which  is  Mediterranean  and  suits 
the  people  of  the  South  of  Europe  when 
they  wish  to  be  religious  at  all,  but  has 
never  suited  the  Nordics.  The  Roman 
church  is  the  last  survival  of  political 
autocracies  and  its  sympathizers  are 
anti-democratic.  The  Catholic  universe 
of  truth  is  static.  Progress  and  modern 
liberalism  are  anathematized.  Its  at- 
tractions are  numerous  and  potent.  It 
is  human  and  definite,  it  is  picturesque 
and  gives  expression  to  the  mystery  and 
pathos  of  human  life.  It  is  an  art  that 
makes  good  its  claims.  ' '  One  might  say 
brutally :  There  is  only  one  thing  against 
Catholicism — it  is  an  imposture;  and 
there  is  only  one  thing  in  its  favor — it 
works. ' ' 


Protestantism  loses  much  from  being 
split  up.  It  is  undisciplined  and  chao- 
tic. But  it  has  elements  of  strength 
that  Catholicism  does  not  enjoy. 

' '  Catholicism  sat  like  a  sister  of  mercy 
by  the  death-bed  of  its  mother,  the  anci- 
ent culture.  Protestantism  was  the  nurse 
of  a  lusty  child,  modern  civilization.  Its 
affinities  with  the  original  gospel  are 
stronger  than  those  of  Catholicism. 
The  week-day  religion  of  the  Goth 
is  an  ideal  of  valor  and  honor,  of  truth- 
fulness and  fair  dealing.  The  one  un- 
pardonable sin  in  England  is  to  be  a 
*cad, '  that  is  to  fall  short  in  courage,  per- 
sonal honor,  self-respect,  truthfulness, 
generosity  and  fair  dealing." 

These  are  the  qualities  which  have  made 
the  English  race  respected  in  the  world. 
The  idea  of  chivalry  is  an  integral  part 


of  our  religion.     It  is  more  compatible 
with  Protestantism  than  Catholicism. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  the  Dean 
assigning  the  three  leading  motives  of 
Protestantism  as  ''to  revert  to  primitive 
Christianity,  to  inspire  moral  and  politi- 
cal reform,  and  to  accept  the  religious 
witness  of  the  inner  man,"  and  he  de- 
clares the  last  requirement  the  most  es- 
sential. 


Prof.  H.  H.  Powers  of  Cornell  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  ''A  Question  for 
Christians."  The  question  is  concerned 
with  what  Christianity  has  to  say  about 
such  problems  as  now  perplex  us.  He 
first  touched  upon  war.  He  finds  the 
first  utterance  of  the  Founder  to  be 
''one  of  the  most  pronounced  pacifist 
documents  in  existence."  He  then  re- 
flected the  sentiment  of  the  Essenes 
with  whom  he  had  sojourned.  His 
nature  was  spiritual  but  it  was  also  ex- 
tremely aggressive  and  in  the  rough- 
and-tumble  of  life  antagonism  and  ag- 
gressiveness were  speedily  developed 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  turning  the 
other  cheek. 

"Christianity  has  remained  through- 
out its  history  unmistakably  militarist, 
not  loving  war  for  its  own  sake,  but 
ever  ready  to  use  it  for  what  it  consid- 
ered to  be  worthy  ends. ' ' 


In  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  Jesus,  in  declining  to  condemn 
her,  regarded  primarily  the  individual 
irrespective  of  social  relations,  refusing 
to  recognize  the  organized  character  of 
society.  He  stands  for  individual  sal- 
vage, while  conservative  society  has 
always  stood  for  social  quarantine. 

AVith  economic  questions  Jesus  showed 
the  glorious  irresponsibility  of  the  ideal- 
ist and  prophet.  In  beauty  of  expres- 
sion his  utterances  are  unsurpassed  but 
th(\v   disparage   thrift   and   forethought- 
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Spiritual  forces  to  him  are  so  immeasur- 
ably more  important  and  the  economic 
struggle  is  so  confusing  that  it  forfeits 
all  sympathy.  The  followers  of  Christ 
today  do  not  live  like  the  lilies  or  the 
birds.  They  believe  in  taking  thought 
for  the  morrow.  The  rich  man  is  not 
asked  to  dissipate  his  fortune  in  charity, 
but  to  organize  it  for  the  honest  service 
of  society. 

In  fact,  we  find  divergence — often  a 
complete  conflict — between  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  the  slowly  matured  conclu- 
sions of  his  sincere  followers.  All  teach- 
ings must  lend  themselves  to  the  inter- 
pretations w^hich  experience  shall  dic- 
tate. 

It  is  necessary  constantly  to  revise 
the  laws  of  conduct  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  The  necessity  for  constant 
revision  of  procedure  co-exists  with  an 
equal  necessity  for  unchanged  emotional 
relations.  The  result  of  the  conflict  is 
that  the  revision  of  social  procedure  is 
necessarily  made  under  disguises,  and  in 
a  manner  which  merely  intellectually 
considered,  is  essentially  disingenuous. 
Ohristiantiy  offers  no  talisman,  provides 
no  magic  formula,  no  convenient  rule  of 
thumb.  It  leaves  us  still  to  discover  the 
hidden  knowledge  and  solve  the  hard 
problems  and  assert  our  rights  and  en- 
dure our  hardships  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  is 
nothing  else  at  last  analysis,  than  the 
triumph  of  reasonableness  and  kindness 
among  men." 


The  third  article  ''Beyond  the  Strife 
of  Tongues,"  by  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon 
of  the  New  Old  South  Church  of  Bos- 
ton, is  a  wise  consideration  of  contro- 
versy in  which  he  speaks  of  those  who 
hotly  affirm  as  fundamentals  various  be- 
liefs, saying:  ''One  may  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  zeal  of  these  persons, 
even  praise  their  passionate  desire  to  vin- 
dicate what  they  believe  to  be  true,  and 
yet  hold  that  the  ideas  cited  are  not 
only  wanting  in  the  character  of  funda- 


mentals, but  that  they  are  simple  fool- 
ishness." 

lie  refers  appreciatingly  to  the  great 
controversies  of  the  past,  through  which 
both  parties  became  deeper  in  thoughts 
and  wiser.  A  new  brotherhood  has 
arisen  between  scientific  men  and  re- 
ligious teachers.  We  have  revised  our 
conception  of  God  and  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  his  presence. 

"The  Christian  church  may  be  very 
simple  and  completely  adequate.  It 
need  cover  no  more  than  the  essential 
faith  and  service  of  Jesus:  That  the 
universe  in  which  we  live  is  of  infinite 
compassion  toward  human  beings,  and 
is  ready  with  the  fullness  of  its  be- 
nignity to  help  them  to  attain,  and  to 
be  their  best." 


John  Sterling  writes  of  "New  Eng- 
land Villages."  Fairport  had  two 
churches,  one  Baptist,  the  other  Uni- 
tarian. Returning  after  many  years  he 
seeks  his  grandfather's  pew,  and  finds 
great  changes  in  religious  views.  The 
people  do  not  know  when  or  how  they 
have  lost  such  an  ancestral  possession  as 
hell.  "Dismayed  that  their  one  an- 
cient point,  the  absolute  and  literal  au- 
thority of  their  Bible,  is  to  them  no 
longer  valid,  they  are  dumb  before  the 
realization  that  all  their  eternal  verities 
have  a  new  and  strange  evaluation." 

"The  church,  as  a  church,  is  not  a 
positive  force,  it  is  not  vital,  it  is  not 
convincing.  It  is  a  surA^ival,  a  steadily 
diminishing  one.  In  the  afternoon  a 
goodly  number  Avould  wend  their  way 
to  the  Unitarian  church.  There  is  no 
choice  whatever  between  the  creeds  and 
beliefs  of  these  two  churches.  But  there 
is  something  in  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Unitarian  church,  its  intellectual 
sureness,  the  possibleness  of  its  faith  for 
human  beings,  and  the  fine  patience  with 
which  it  pursues  its  way  in  the  midst  of 
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a  cold-shouldered  community  which  sug- 
gests an  elemental  strength,  to  which 
the  sister  church  is  not  blind. 


If  'Ho  err  is  human ' '  the  editor  is, 
very  human,  for  he  erfed  grievously  last 
month  Jn  .ascribing  to  Dr.  Sullivan  the 
words  on.  the  cover  setting  forth  ' '  The 
Unitarian  PurpOvSe."  He  copied  them 
from  what  appeared  to  be  an  interview 
in  a  city  paper.  They  were  printed 
after  Dr.  Sullivan  had  left.  His  good 
friend,  Clarence  Reed,  soon  undeceived 
him.  He  had  written  the  words  in  an 
article  in  an  Oakland  paper  from  which 
the  apparent  interview  was  deducted. 
Dr.  Sullivan  might  have  written  them 
and  so  far  he  has  not  complained  at  be- 
ing saddled  with  them, — but  the  truth 
is  never  out  of  date  and  Clarence  Reed 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  pithily  and 
strikingly  stating  our  purpose. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  list  of  25 
new  books  this  month  added  to  the 
"Henry  Pierce  Library"  of  the  San 
Francisco  church.  They  may  be  drawn 
by  personal  application  at  any  time  at 
the  church,  Franklin  and  Geary,  or  by 
correspondence  (postage  being  paid)  by 
any  one  of  whose  responsibility  the  li- 
brarian is  assured.  ^    a    T»r 

— C.  A.  M. 


Our  Hidden  Peace. 

When  shadows  gather  on  our  way, 

Fast  deepening-  as  the  night. 
Be  thou,  O  God,  the  spirits  stay, 

Our  inward  Light! 

Amid  the  outward  toil  and  strife, 
The  world's  dull  roar  and  din, 

Still  speak  thy  word  of  higher  life, 
Thou  Voice  within! 

AVhen  burdens  sore  upon  us  press. 

And  vexing  cares  increase, 
Spring  thou,  a  fount  of  quietness 

Our  hidden  Peace! 

Though  fond  hopes  fail,  and  joy  depart. 
And  friends  should  faithless  prove, 

O  save  us  from  the  bitter  heart, 
Indwelling  Love! 

— Frederick  Lueian  Hosmer. 


The  Berkeley  church  applied  the 
Community  Chest  idea  to  its  appeal  for 
miscellaneous  collections  and  called  for 
$600  for  its  missionary  chest.  The  con- 
gregation promptly  went  over  the  top 
contributing  more  than  double  what  had 
ever  been  collected  through  separate  ap- 
peals. 

Unity  Circle  of  Alameda  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  and  election  of  officers  on 
April  6th.  The  officers  for  the  next  year 
are :  President,  Mrs.  Raymond  Holmes ; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Rauswell  Smith ;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  A.  Manuel;  president's  coun- 
selors, Mesdames  Duncan  M.  Wright  and 
M.  Gallego. 

The  many  Pacific  Coast  friends  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Weil  of  Quincy, 
IMass.,  w411  feel  deep  sympathy  with 
them  at  learning  of  the  death  of  their 
son  Frank  who  was  struck  and  knocked 
off  his  bicycle  by  an  auto  truck  near 
his  home  in  Quincy.  Mrs.  Weil  is  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  of  Portland 
and  j\Ir.  AA^eil  was  for  several  years 
previous  to  his  Denver  ministry  in  charge 
of  our  church  at  Bellingham. 

Informal  discussion  of  the  future  of 
the  Oriental  races  marked  the  meeting 
of  the  Unitarian  Laymen's  League  at 
Pasadena,  on  IMarch  29th,  Thursday  eve- 
ning. Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  led  the 
discussion,  in  which  H.  A.  Tupper  and 
other  members  participated.  C.  i\I.  Fen- 
ton,  vice-president  of  the  league  chapter, 
presided  at  the  meeting. 

Rev.  Clay  ]\IcCauley,  now  residing  in 
Berkeley,  has  been  invited  to  revisit  his 
alma  mater,  Princeton  UniA'crsity,  at  its 
next  commencement  day.  June  19th,  and 
to  receive  therefrom  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  naturally 
hopes  to  be  able  to  accept  the  very  high 
academic  distinction,  and  his  friends  will 
rejoice  with  him  in  the  well-won  recog- 
nition. On  the  eighth  of  this  month  of 
]\[ay  he  will  be  congratulated  on  having 
attained  his  eightieth  birthday,  an  honor 
he  cannot  escape.  He  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  cross  the  continent ;  it  will  come 
to  him  luisought  and  incidentally.  He 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  in  the  same 
class. 
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Tn  liis  sermon  oF  April  Sth,  Rev. 
Thoiiicis  (^layton  of  Ki'csno.  said:  "We 
must  liold  this  truth  in  this  age  of 
reckU'ss  living: — goodness  in  the  long 
j'lm  is  the  oidy  thing  tliat  r-ealiy  i)ays. " 

"Tlie  Church  of  the  Open  Dooi*"  was 
tile  subject  of  a  recent  sermon  1)\'  Rev. 
Clarence  Reed  of  Oakland.  He  believed 
it  impossible  to  truly  define  religion.  A 
student  of  comparative  religion  has  com- 
])iled  10,000  definitions  of  religion  and 
not  one  of  them  is  adequate  to  ex])ress 
the  real  nature  of  religion.  Each  person 
needs  to  look  out  U|)()n  the  universe  with 
his  own  eyes  and  endeavor  to  interpret 
its  meaning. 

Rev.  Charles  Pease  of  San  Jose  lately 
spoke  on  the  absence  of  faith  as  the  great 
source  of  unhappy  world  conditions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  loss  of  con- 
nection between  faith  and  ideals  in  the 
world  today.  Dr.  Pease  referred  to  the 
visit  of  Lord  Cecil  to  America  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  League  of  Nations.  "It's 
not  a  want  of  faith  in  this  particular 
type  of  international  association  which 
is  to  be  deplored,"  he  said,  "but  rather 
the  fact  that  we  have  lost  faith  in  each 
other,  that  because  of  distrust  we  dare 
not  outline  a  broad  platform  to  make 
justice  the  basis  of  international  rela- 
tions." 

The  way  to  the  attainment  of  faith  is 
the  essential  of  religion  and  the  vital 
need  of  the  world. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  University  au- 
thorities at  Berkeley  to  give  a  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts  by  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Greek  Theater  during  the  summer 
school  session.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  charge  an  admission,  not  to  make 
money  but  to  pay  the  nmsicians.  Before 
completing  arrangements  and  making: 
the  announcement  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fellowship  of  Churches  for 
its  approval,  and  the  Association  re- 
ferred it  to  a  committee  who  concluded 
that  it  would  tend  to  commercialize 
Sunday  and  therefore  they  withheld 
their  endorsement,  whereupon  the  ])ro- 
posal  was  drop])ed.  Thosands  of  music 
lovers  will  be  dei)rived  of  a  great  op- 
portunity by  the  puritanical  qualms  of 
a  handful  of  the  unco  f/uich 


i^'v.  C.  S.  S.  Dutlon  has  been  asked  to 
delivei'  the  address  at  Ihe  aj)proaching 
(Commencement  Kxercises  of  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  (California. 

Americanization  wor-k  in  California 
will  i-eceive  nuich  ins])irati()n  from  the 
visit  of  MisiS  Amy  Spalding  of  Indiana 
during  iMay  and  June.  Miss  Spalding 
is  a  national  tield  worker  on  AnK^ricani- 
zation  of  the  Wonuui 's  (christian  Tem- 
])erance  Union.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Taylor  University,  Indiana,  and  has 
t^dvcn  post  graduate  work  at  the  Colum- 
bia University.  She  understands  the 
])roblem  of  the  foreigner  thoroughly,  and 
is  helping  to  solve  it  sympatheticall3^ 
She  will  speak  in  many  of  the  cities  of 
the  State,  and  will  hold  a  five  days'  in- 
stitute at  500  Laguna  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

AA^e  regret  to  chronicle  a  disastrous 
fire  that  occurred  on  April  9th  at  Salem, 
Oregon.  The  faithful  Fereshetians,  for 
economy  and  convenience  had  fitted  up 
living  rooms  in  the  basement  otf  the 
church.  In  the  early  afternoon  during 
the  absence  of  both  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Fere- 
shetian  fire  wavS  discovered  pouring  from 
the  upper  windows. 

AVilling  hands  in  the  crowd  which  con- 
gregated succeeded  in  saving  several 
chairs  and  a  sewing  machine  from  the 
burning  basement,  otherwise  the  entire 
contents,  which  included  a  valuable 
piano,  were  lost. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fereshetian  knew  nothing  of 
the  fire  until  informed  by  the  Chamber 
of  Connnerce.  Airs.  Fereshetian  was  at- 
tending A^illamette  luiiversity  at  the 
time.  They  have  rented  a  cottage  on  N. 
16th  street  until  more  suitable  quarters 
can  be  secured. 

There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud. 
No  sooner  had  the  fire  been  extinguished 
than  personal  calls  Avere  made  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Alethodist,  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal  churches  offering  sympa- 
thy and  the  use  of  their  churches.  ]\fany 
merchants  in  the  city  assured  the  Fere- 
shetians  of  their  willingness  to  help, 
while  the  newspapers  and  various  organ- 
izations were  most  generous  in  expres- 
sions of  regi'ct.  This  is  all  particularly 
enccmraging  when  one  recalls  the  unfor- 
tunate prejudice  openly  felt  against  our 
church  less  than  two  years  ago. 
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Church  and  State 

Prof.  William  8.  Morgan 
Part  One 

Several  years  since,  at  a  meetinpj  of 
the  Liberal  Ministers  of  New  York  City, 
our  thought  was  directed  to  good  books 
to  read  for  the  approaching  vacation. 
The  late  Thomas  R.  Slicer  mentioned 
among  other  books  a  remarkable  volume, 
' '  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprud- 
ence" by  the  Honorable  James  Bryce, 
author  of  "The  American  Common- 
wealth" and  at  that  time  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Slicer 
said,  he  had  derived  more  benefit  from 
reading  this  than  any  dozen  books  he 
had  perused  in  a  dozen  years.  When  my 
vacation  came  I  put  this  book  in  my  bag. 
I  threaded  my  way  through  two  volumes 
of  fourteen  hundred  pages  and  was  not 
only  repaid  but  inspired,  Mr.  Bryce 
traces  the  development  of  law  and  order 
and  analyses  and  discusses  the  political 
constitutions  of  all  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  contains  one 
chapter  of  remarkable  perspicacity — the 
chapter  on  ''The  Law  of  Nature."  After 
reading  it,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bryce  thank- 
ing him  for  his  book  and  particularly 
for  this  chapter,  for  it  enabled  me,  to 
accomplish  what  I  had  utterly  failed  to 
bring  about  before,  that  is  to  say,  to  find 
the  rightful  place  of  politics  in  my  gen- 
eral scheme  of  philosophy.  His  reply 
was  very  courteous ;  only  a  few  students 
like  myself,  he  thought,  ever  read  the 
book,  but  I  assure  you  it  deserves  a  very 
wide  circle  of  thoughtful  readers. 

This  leads  me  to  my  first  thought — a 
thought  much  in  line  with  that  of  Mr. 
Bryce,  that  all  political  and  religious 
institutions  originate  in  man's  nature. 
Aristotle  contended  that  man  is  a  poli- 
tical animal.  ]\Ian  is  also  a  religious 
animal ;  he  is  incurably  religious.  The 
ethical  and  religious  in  man  are  one  and 
inseparable.  They  may  be  separated  for 
purposes  of  analysis  only.  Religion  does 
not  consist  merely  in  a  series  of  realiza- 
tions and  contemplations;  not  in  rever- 
ential attitudes  of  mind  expressed  in  tlu^ 
ritual  and  forms  oF  worship  alone;  not 
merely  in  that  state  of  ecstasy  which 
leads  the  soul  to  the  mount  of  trans- 
figuration, in  which  state  it  transcends 


the  disrupting  forces  of  life  and  acquires 
a  satisfaction  and  peace,  so  that  it  may 
be  resembled  to  a  beautiful  cathedral, 
which  is  filled  with  a  suffused  radiance, 
which  covers  the  worn  tapestry  and 
rough  places  with  a  surpassing  beaut.y; 
but  religion  also  consists  lin  the  em- 
bodiment of  these  experiences  and  in- 
spirations in  life.  If  religion  be  of  any 
value  it  must  make  a  difference  with 
human  relationships,  that  is  to  say  it 
must  affect  the  ethical  life  of  man. 
Therefore  I  am  constrained  to  conceive 
of  religion  not  only  as  the  realization 
that  we  are  essential  and  contributory 
parts  of  a  system,  which  includes  all  that 
the  universe  is  and  means  but  also  es- 
sential and  contributory  parts  of  hu- 
manity, a  humanity  in  which  each  of  us 
owes  something  to  every  man. 

A  famous  definition  of  justice  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian :  ' '  Justice  is  the  constant  and 
perpetual  desire  to  pay  a  debt,  which 
we  owe  to  every  human  being."  This 
definition  of  one  of  the  vitrues  is  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  suggest  the  whole  round 
of  our  human  interrelations.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  in- 
volved. Every  living  man  owes  a  debt 
to  every  living  man  just  because  they 
are  brothers.  They  are  products  of  the 
same  force,  the  same  longings  and  ideals 
move  them,  the  same  wonder  about  the 
mystery  of  the  universe  and  the  future 
surrounds  them,  the  great  emotions  of 
the  human  heart  are  common  to  them, 
and  being  thrown  together  upon  a  limited 
area  of  this  small  globe  they  are  bound 
together  by  political,  economic  and  gen- 
eral social  conditions.  In  other  words 
we  are  once  more  thrown  back  upon  the 
principles  imbedded  in  our  nature ;  they 
are  principles  of  justice  and  principles 
of  brotherhood.  I  am  not  ignoring  the 
fact  that  we  shall  also  discover  princi- 
ples of  selfishness  and  that  these  have 
their  proper  place  in  any  of  our  ethical 
relations.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  to  show  that  all  ethical  and  religious 
princi])les  are  derived  from  human  na- 
ture— this  nature  of  course  conceived 
;dso  as  being  a  ])art  of  a  larger  scheme 
than  its  own  inmiediate  course  either  in 
the  form  of  the  individual  or  society. 

I  invite  yqu  now  to  m.v  second  thought. 
Please  think  witli  me  for  a  short  time 
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of  reli^'ion  and  ])()liti('s  a,s  an  ('X|)r('ssi()n 
of  natural  law. 

We  must  (listin^uisli  hclwccii  a  senti- 
ment in  an  individual  and  its  incoij)  )i'a- 
tion  in  a  social  ()ri»'anizati()n.  Kclinioii 
is  an  individual  ])ossessi()n  but  Ix'  'oiii  > ; 
social  BvS  it  g-ovcrns  and  modit'c.-;  the  c;  n- 
duct  of  individuals.  And  therefore  l)\ 
social  is  meant  sometliino-  lart'-er  th- n  i^ 
reprcvsented  by  a  synago^iue,  a  church,  a 
temple,  a  mosque  or  a  shrine,  even  moi- ' 
than  a  thousand  philanthropic  and  cmIu- 
cational  institutions;  it  means  the  en- 
tire impact  of  the  individual  up  )n  hu- 
man beings. 

This  is  similarly  true  of  the  ethical 
impulses.  I  am  now  separating  them 
from  the  religious,  which  is  entirely  un- 
necessary, in  order  to  meet  our  conven- 
tional distinctions.  These  impulses  also 
become  social  in  a  larger  sense  than  is 
represented  by  a  sovereign  power,  a 
stable  government,  a  law  court,  for  they 
enter  into  all  attempts  to  foster  justice 
and  brotherhood  among  men.  Both  re- 
ligious and  ethical  institutions  are  the 
lengthened  shadows  of  principle's  im- 
bedded in  human  nature. 

The  Greek  imigrants  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Italy  have  compelled  the  modern 
world  to  think  in  their  terms.  The  great 
phrase  in  the  vocabulary  of  these  Ionic 
Greeks  was  Natural  Law.  They  dis- 
covered something  permanent  in  nature, 
including  of  course,  human  nature,  in 
spite  of  eternal  flux.  They  observed 
some  power  con.stantly  present  in  the 
process  of  birth,  which  was  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  or  referable  to  their 
volition.  They  named  this  power  Phiisis, 
the  word  the  Romans  used  Avas  Natura 
and  our  w^ord  is  nature.  Phusis,  natura, 
nature  are  words  in  three  different  lan- 
guages meaning  birth.  By  nature  the 
Greek  meant  the  power  manifesting  it- 
self in  the  process  of  birth.  It  was  a 
constant,  permanent  power.  By  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  they  found  it  present 
not  only  in  birth  and  growth,  but  in 
man's  entire  life.  There  are  constant 
factors  present  in  the  social  group  as 
well  as  in  the  individual.  They  are  con- 
stant factors  appearing  in  human  society 
over  against  the  accidental,  the  artifical, 
the  transitory,  the  local.  The  Roman 
jurists  applied  this  notion  to  the  law  of 
nations,  a  department  of  law  applicable 


lo  iial  ionalities  other  than  Ixoman,  to 
w  honi  Ivonian  law  was  unknown.  It  was 
the  application  of  tlu;  |)rinciple  of  jus- 
tice, Tail-  (h'aling  and  connnon  sense — 
pi'inciph's  imbechh'd  in  human  nature  to 
he  re  at  ions  of  men,  whether  Tuscan, 
i'iiJ)ri:'n,  Greek  or  Carthaginian.  That 
is  to  say,  the  ethical  nature  of  these  T)eo- 
ph'  made  them  a  law  unto  themselves. 
The  Roman  lawyers  merely  employed 
natui'al  hiw. 

When  the  philosophers  of  the  seven- 
teenth ('(Mitury  wrote  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics,  they  developed  this  prin- 
ciple of  natural  law.  Thomas  Ilobbes 
was  the  father  of  modern  ethics.  He  re- 
fused to  accept  ethical  principles  from  a 
church  however  ancient,  from  a  Bible 
however  sacred  or  from  any  authority 
outside  human  nature.  He  found  in  the 
mind  of  man  all  principles  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  human  society.  Natural 
law,  which  was  identified  with  the  law 
of  reason  became  the  great  watchword. 
Live  in  accordance  wdth  reason;  live  in 
accordance  with  nature  became  the  poli- 
tical cry  of  democracies  the  world  over. 
All  men  in  political  institutions  were 
held  to  be  born  ecjual  before  the  law ;  this 
was  a  political  birthright,  this  was  a  law 
of  nature. 

The  meaning  of  this  for  our  discus- 
sion is  that  religion  and  politics,  issuing 
ultimately  in  the  organizations  of  church 
and  state,  have  their  origin  in  human 
nature;  they  are  expressions  of  human 
needs  and  ideals.  They  are  one  and 
inseparable.  The  New  Testament  gives 
expression  to  this  unity  by  saying  that 
religion  consists  in  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man  and  we  might  add  the  only 
tangible  expression  of  love  to  God  is  love 
to  man.  A  church  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  principle  of  religion  for  ideal  pur- 
poses, the  stimulation  of  man's  spirit 
and  the  encouragement  and  enforcement 
of  his  efforts  towards  human,  better- 
ment. The  State  is  an  embodiment  of 
the  principle  of  religion  under  the  form 
of  government  for  political  groups  and 
institutions  of  law  and  order  for  the 
well-being  and  betterment  of  human  so- 
ciety. 

The  ideal  therefore  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  two  institutions,  church  and 
state.  Recurring  to  Aristotle,  he  had  a 
correct   intuition    in   identifying   ethics 
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and  politics.  I  wish  to  advance  a  little 
upon  this  thought  and  say,  that  ethics 
and  religion  are  essential  parts  of  poli- 
tics. A  political  society  or  governmental 
group  live  together  for  what  purpose? 
Evidently,  so  that  both  the  individual 
and  the  group  may  live  the  fullest  life 
of  which  they  are  capable.  The  individ- 
ual restrains  himself  for  the  good  of  the 
whole;  the  group  in  turn  protects  the 
individual  and  endeavors  to  cultivate  in 
the  individual  a  sense  of  obligation  and 
privilege  toward  the  group.  What  is 
the  ethical  life?  Once  more  it  is  a  self- 
conscious  individual  acting  for  the  good 
of  both  himself  and  society.  What  is 
the  religious  life  ?  None  other  than  w^hat 
has  been  mentioned.  Jn  politics,  in 
ethics,  in  religion,  the  ideal  is  common, 
more  perfect  individuals  in  a  more  per- 
fect society.  Identical  in  ideal,  where- 
in do  they  differ"?  They  differ  only  in 
the  method  with  which  the  ideal  is  en- 
forced and  in  the  method  of  its  expres- 
sion. In  our  modern  life  a  man  unites 
of  his  own  volition  with  a  political 
group,  which  imposes  its  ideal  through 
government  and  law  upon  him.  In  our 
ethical  life,  a  part  of  it  is  inextricably  in 
volved  in  the  political  and  a  part  culti- 
vated aside  from  this  deals  with  the  bet- 
terment of  the  individual  and  society.  In 
the  religious  life  by  example  and  pre- 
cept from  the  leaders  of  the  race,  all 
ideals  are  cultivated,  the  ideals  that  in- 
spire government,  law  and  order,  bring- 
ing to  the  presence  of  the  magnificent 
power  manifested  in  the  universe.  In 
all  churches  in  all  lands,  by  whatever 
names,  men  have  realized  that  they  are 
somehow  indexes  to  the  eternal  power. 
They  have  dared  to  call  it  lieavenly 
Fatlier  believing  thus  that  we  are  not 
merely  in  a  universe  of  law  and  force 
l)ut  also  in  a  universe  of  reason  and  love, 
in  which  all  its  forces  are  marshalled  to- 
ward the  production  of  self-conscious 
souls,  a  universe  of  meanings  beyond  our 
ken,  a  universe  of  purposes  beyond  our 
ken.  They  have  endeavored  to  realize 
their  unity  with  its  fundamental  ]^ower 
and  their  lives  have  become  sublime. 
They  have  found  peace  at  the  heart  of 
endless  agitation ;  religion  has  given 
them  the  crowning  ideals  of  life,  given 
them  something  that  can  be  infused  into 
the   humblest   task,  something   that   can 


sustain  them  in  the  tragedies  of  life, 
something  that  crowns  with  joy  the  suc- 
cesses and  comedies  of  life.  Since  the 
state  therefore  is  based  upon  ethical  and 
religious  ideals,  and  politics  embraces 
the  most  general  grouping  of  society,  I 
think  the  position  fairly  well  established 
that  organized  religion  is  a  department 
of  politics. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Brown  to  Retire 

For  nearly  twenty- eight  years  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  D.D.,  has  been  min- 
ister of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  Rev.  Harold  E.  B. 
Speight  was  called  from  Berkeley  as  his 
associate.  I\lr.  Brown  has  been  in  the 
ministry  almost  fifty  years  and  washes 
to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility.  He 
asks  to  be  allowed  to  retire  on  Nov.  10, 
the  anniversary  of  his  settlement  and  at 
that  date  he  will  become  minister- 
emeritus  and  Mr.  Speight,  who  has  been 
in  active  charge  of  the  church  adminis- 
tration, will  be  his  constituted  successor. 
At  a  recent  meeting  the  wardens  and 
vestry  having  recommended  a  consider- 
able expension  of  the  week-day  program, 
the  report  was  adopted.  This  program 
will  be  put  into  effect  early  in  the  fall 
and  already  a  number  of  the  leading 
preachers  in  the  country  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  co-operate. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  of 
King's  Chapel  has  been  increased  and 
on  Easter  Sunday  a  class  of  boys  and 
girls  w^as  confirmed.  The  members  set 
as  their  goal  for  the  coming  year  the 
doubling  of  the  membership.  A  new 
pai'ish  house  has  been  secured,  and  is  in 
use. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
contains  an  item  of  six'cial  interest  to 
the  J^erkeley  church : 

^'IMilen  C.  Dempster,  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Californikl,^  will  be 
student  assistant  in  the  fall,  when  he 
comes  to  study  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Theological  School  of  Harvard.  He  will 
renew  his  relationshi])  witli  Rev.  Mv. 
Speight,  who  was  his  minister  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif." 

In  closing  his  report,  Rev.  Mr.  Speight 
referred  to  the  continued  co-operation 
given  by  ministers  of  various  denomina- 
tions who  assist  in  the  week-dav  services 
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in  the  winter  moiitiis,  nwd  to  the  .su|)|)()rt 
t>iven  by  the  cliurcli  to  the  various 
church  federations,  missionary  a^ssoeia- 
tions,  and  chai-ities,  the  total  contribu- 
tions representing-  o-cmktous  o-ifts  and  a|)- 
propriations. 


Sale  of  Portland  Churcli 

l^ate  advices  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
announce  the  sig:ning  of  a  contract  for 
the  sale  of  the  historic  site  at  Broadway 
and  Yamhill  to  a  syndicate  of  business 
men.  The  consideration  is  .i^200,000  and 
the  wooden  clmrch  editice  will  make  way 
for  a  business  structure. 

Under  the  original  platting  the  lot 
was  described  as  lot  No.  1,  block  No.  210 
of  the  city  of  Portland.  In  1853  this 
parcel  was  sold  by  W.  H.  Bennett, 
sheriff  of  Washington  county,  Territory 
of  Oregon,  at  public  sale  to  satisfy  de- 
linquent taxes  amounting  to  15  cents. 

It  brought  $2.50.  It  changed  hands 
to  D.  W.  Corbett  in  1858  for  $250.  The 
Unitarian  churcli  incorporated  in  1866 
and  the  next  year,  the  Ladies'  Sew^ing 
Society  furnishing  the  most  of  the 
money,  they  bought  the  site,  then  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods  for  $2000  and  built  a  chapel  50 
by  60  feet  at  a  cost  of  $2,250.  When 
Rev.  T.  L,  Eliot  and  family  arrived  on 
December  24th,  1867  it  was  ready  for 
occupancy  free  of  debt.  There  were  then 
less  than  10,000  people  living  in  Port- 
land; now  there  are  more  than  300,000. 

From  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  new 
minister  took  an  active  part  in  the  civic 
and  social  life  of  the  town.  The  Uni- 
tarian society  continued  in  growth  and 
prosp(Tity  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Eliot  until  his  retirement  and  the 
church  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  re- 
ligious organizations  in  the  city.  Dr. 
Eliot's  son,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  has 
long  been  its  pastor  and  his  venerable 
father  pastor  emeritus. 

The  present  editice  which  incorporates 
the  original  chapel  was  erected  in  1879. 
As  yet  the  church  organization  has  not 
decided  where  to  locate  its  new  place  of 
worship.  A  number  of  locations  are 
already  under  consideration. 

The  congregation  will  continue  to  use 
its  old  home  for  several  weeks,  until 
other  arrangement  is  made. 


The  Long  Beach  Conference 

The  conference  of  the  Southern  Sec- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  held  at 
Long  Bcnich,  May  8th  and  9th.  Rev. 
Oliver  J.  Eairfield,  pastor  of  the  Long 
Beach  church,  and  vice-])resident  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  Conference,  announces 
the  program  to  be  followed  for  the  two 
big  days. 

All  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Unitarian  church  situated  at  Ninth  St. 
and  Lime  Ave.  At  least  ten  and  possibly 
tw^elve  churches  will  be  represented  at 
the  conference  by  pastors  and  leading 
laymen.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day, 
the  chief  address  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Lewis  C.  Carson,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Santa  Barbara.  His 
talk  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion 
which  will  be  led  by  Rev.  Theodore  C. 
Abel  of  Hollywood,  and  Rev.  Paul  M. 
McReynolds  of  Santa  Ana. 

At  noon  a  luncheon  will  be  served  the 
delegates  by  the  Alliance  Society,  the 
women's  group  in  the  Unitarian  church, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Mrs.  S.  P.  Luce. 
A  program  will  be  given  by  the  ladies 
immediately  after  the  luncheon.  Two  of 
the  speakers  will  be  Mrs.  D.  B.  Merser- 
eau  of  San  Diego,  and  Miss  H.  R,  Spauld- 
ing  of  Los  Angeles,  both  directors  of  the 
Alliance. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  will  be 
spent  in  recreation.  The  delegates  will 
be  taken  about  the  city  in  automobiles 
and  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
principal  points  of  interest.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  the  conference  will  close 
with  ''The  Platform  Meeting,"  at  which 
Rev.  E.  Burdett  Backus  of  Los  Angeles 
w^ill  preside. 

Addresses  will  l)e  given  by  Rev. 
Howard  D.  Bard  of  San  Diego,  and  Rev. 
Bradford  Leavitt  of  Pasadena. 


Third  Annual  Institute  at  Star 
Island 

With  characteristic  foresight  the  Uni- 
tarian Laymen's  League  seizes  upon 
early  spring  for  its  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  third  annual  insti- 
tute for  religious  education,  to  be  held  in 
midsummer,  Julv  28  to  August  11,  at 
Star  Island,  N.  ^H.  The  282  chapters 
are  urged  to  take  immediate  action  look- 
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ing  to  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
this  institute. 

The  Chicago  influence  will  be  very 
pronounced  this  year.  Arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  an  institute 
faculty  that  will  include : 

Dr.  Theadore  G.  Soares,  dean  of  the 
department  of  practical  theology  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Returning  for  the  second  year, 
Dr.  Soares  will  give  five  lectures  on  the 
Old  Testament,  and  five  on  the  New 
Testament. 

Professor  A.  Eustace  Hayden  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  give  five  lec- 
tures on  the  nature  of  religion  and  the 
converging  tendencies  in  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  modern  world. 

Henry  F.  Cope,  A.M.,  D.D.,  of  Chi- 
cago, General  Secretary  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  is  scheduled  for 
five  lectures. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  looking 
to  a  series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Hendrik 
Van  Loon. 

Dr.  William  I.  Lawrance,  secretary  of 
the  department  of  religious  education  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Avssociation, 
will  have  charge  of  the  curriculum,  as- 
sisted by  his  associate.  Dr.  Florence 
Buck. 

The  Laymen's  League  announces  as 
the  first  and  foremost  aim  of  the  insti- 
tute, the  training  of  a  different  group  of 
laymen  each  summer  so  that  they  shall 
return  to  their  churches  able  and  anxi- 
ous to  take  an  active  part  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  church  school.  The  League 
seeks  delegates  capable  of  becoming 
leaders  in  church  schools,  who  desire  the 
training  that  they  may  become  leaders. 

Chapters  are  urged  to  select  delegates 
who  are  chapter  members;  who  are 
young;  who  have  not  attended  either  of 
the  two  previous  institutes;  and  who 
have  not  hitherto  taught  in  the  church 
school.  The  Laymen's  League  will  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  round  trip  traveling 
expenses  of  each  duly  appointed  dele- 
gate remaining  the  full  two  weeks,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  subsistence  for  the  two 
weeks  at  the  isles  of  Shoals.  Chapters 
will  pay  .$20  tuition  for  each  delegate, 
01'  $15  eacli  for  two  delegates. 

All  communications  relating  to  the 
institute  shovdd  be  addr'essed  to  the  Uni- 
tarian Laymen's  League,  7  Park  Scpuire. 


Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell. 

The  Field  Secretary  has  visited  all  our 
churches  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia  during  the  past  month. 
It  is  good  to  report  with  all  honesty  that 
of  the  six  visits  North  he  has  made, 
this  one  is  by  far  the  most  encouraging. 
In  practically  every  church  there  is  a 
noticeable  strengthening  both  in  activi- 
ties and  in  morale. 

At  Eugene  nearly  seventy  people  at- 
tended a  church  supper  prepared  and 
served  by  the  local  chapter.  The  Alli- 
ance here  has  nearly  doubled  in  num- 
bers; its  influence  in  the  community  is 
now  well  recognized  and  respected.  The 
Chapter  is  busily  engaged  in^  raising 
money  to  complete  the  improvements  to 
church  and  manse.  More  and  more  con- 
tacts are  being  made  and  maintained 
w4th  students  and  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity, especially  through  the  College  Cen- 
ter assistance  received  from  the  Lay- 
men's League.  The  new  manse  is  most 
adequate  and  has  been  furnished  very 
attractively  under  Mrs.  Eddy's  super- 
vision. The  minister  has  been  approached 
regarding  the  proposed  Community 
School  of  Religious  Education,  and  the 
part  he  might  play  in  the  same. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Portland,  where 
the  Field  Secretary  preached,  addressed 
the  Young  People's  Fraterntiy,  the  Sun- 
day School,  and  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Chapter.  The  last  event  was  a  most 
delightful  occasion,  especially  as  the 
Chapter  members  renewed  their  pledge 
to  carry  on  in  a  more  effective  way  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past  year.  Since 
the  Secretary's  visit  there  the  property 
has  been  sold  and  the  Chapter  can  now 
be  relied  upon  to  support  the  trustees  in 
meeting  and  solving  the  many  difficult 
problems  ahead.  The  Chapter  voted  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Star  Island  Young  People's 
Convention  and  Sunday  School  Institute. 

Seattle  came  next — a  luncheon  meet- 
ing with  the  University  Church  Chapter 
at  which  it  was  announced  that  1800 
copies  of  Dr.  Sullivan's  ''Unitarian 
Christianity"  were  being  mailed  to  stu- 
dents of  the  LTniversity  of  Washington. 
This  is  one  phase  of  tlie  College  Center 
work  being  carried  on  by  this  Chapter. 
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The  next  event  was  a  very  fine  supper 
and  meeting  of  52  members  of  the  P^irst 
Cluireli  in  tlie  splendid  liome  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  AVilson.  The  spirit  of 
family  friendliness  was  fine.  Exeellent 
reports  were  given  by  officers  of  all  the 
ehnreh  organizations.  It  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  that  very  soon  this 
loyal  group,  strongly  supporting  the  fine 
work  Rev.  and  Mrs,  Krolfifer  are  doing, 
will  have  to  be  housed  in  a  church  home. 
This  is  their  problem — it  will  be  solved 
some  time,  we  hope,  in  the  near  future — 
and  when  it  is,  watch  them  grow.  The 
next  evening  came  another  interesting 
supper  and  meeting  of  some  sixty-eight 
members  and  friends  of  the  University 
church.  Here,  too,  the  Secretary  noted 
steady  and  encouraging  growth  in  mem- 
bership, church  attendance,  and  financial 
strength.  The  forthcoming  Sunday- 
School  Institute  was  discussed,  and  the 
various  Coast  activities  reported.  It  is 
good  news  to  know  that  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  expect  to  pass  the  summer  in 
England.  Several  valuable  conferences 
were  held  with  our  two  ministers  and 
with  members  of  both  churches. 

Victoria  came  next.  Here  a  meeting 
of  Alliance  and  Chapter  members  was 
addressed  and  on  Sunday  the  pulpit  sup- 
plied. This  issue  of  the  Pacific  Unitar- 
ian contains  a  report  from  Victoria — so 
no  further  comment  is  needed.  The  same 
delightful  courtesy  and  appreciation 
were  as  ever  shown. 

That  same  Sundaj^,  in  the  evening,  the 
Secretary  had  the  privilege  of  preaching 
in  the  Vancouver  church,  and  of  ad- 
dressing a  joint  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
and  laymen  the  following  evening.  The 
new  pews  have  made  a  very  happy  im- 
provement, things  look  brighter  and  bet- 
ter at  Vancouver  than  ever  before,  ac- 
cording to  what  everyone  'Svho  knows" 
reported.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  are 
now  settled  in  a  home  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Thomson  is  speaking  frequently  at  vari- 
ous community  functions,  all  of  which 
tends  to  set  our  church  right '  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  Vancouver  peo- 
ple. 

Dr.  Perkins  visited  Bellingham  with 
the  Secretary.  A  luncheon  conference 
with  five  laymen,  some  personal  calls, 
and   a   pleasant   session   in   the   evening 


with  two  of  the  leading  laymen  was  the 
pi'ogram  for  that  d'dy.  Plans  were  dis- 
cussed for  the  hopeful  early  revival  of 
our  work  there.  The  laymen  are  keeping 
their  membership  in  the  League  so  that 
this  contact  will  not  be  severed. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Spokane 
where  the  Secretary  addressed  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Alliance  branches, 
after  which  came  a  most  delightful  social 
occasion — tea.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Davenport  and  was  attended 
by  about  forty-five  ladies.  A  conference 
with  the  Sunday  School  superintendent 
and  teachers  followed.  Two  delegates 
are  to  attend  the  Seattle  Institute.  The 
next  day  came  a  luncheon  with  sixteen 
laymen  at  which  an  organization  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  proceed  with  the 
revival  of  the  Spokane  Chapter.  Several 
calls  were  macle  and  some  interesting 
conferences  with  minister  and  people 
held. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  21  and 
22,  were  spent  at  Salem.  Here  again  the 
undaunted  spirit  of  loyalty  and  deter- 
mination was  shown.  Not  even  a  fire 
can  burn  out  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of 
^fr.  and  Mvh.  Fcreshetian,  and  one  of  the 
best  Boards  of  Trustees  on  the  Coast,  nor 
of  the  loyal  church  members.  Fifty  per- 
sons attended  the  dinner  on  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Marion,  while  on 
Sunday  morning  fifty-three  were  present 
even  if  the  Field  Secretary  were  the 
preacher.  A  League  Chapter  has  been 
organized,  the  Alliance  is  busier  than 
ever,  while  the  Thursday  Evening  Min- 
ister's Emerson  class  is  well  attended 
and  is  proving  a  "feeder"  to  the  church. 
Recently  fourteen  joined  the  church.  A 
new  and  adequate  building  is  greatly 
needed — and  now  that  much  of  the  local 
prejudice  has  banished  there  is  no  reason, 
given  the  proper  equipment,  why  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  the  capital  city  of 
Oregon  should  not  make  its  influence 
felt  throughout  the  state. 

Yes,  our  work  in  the  Northwest  is  on 
the  "up."  There  is  a  mighty  lot  to  be 
done,  but  consecration,  courage  and  the 
crusading  spirit  are  there.  With  these 
forces  at  work,  nothing  is  impossible  of 
accomplishment. 

The  Field  Secretary  will  not  attend 
the  ^lay  meetings  in  Boston  this  year, 
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but  will  remain  in  the  East  for  the  ses- 
sions of  General  Conference,  the  Minis- 
ters' Institute  and  Annual  Convention 
of  Chapt(^r  Delegates — the  last  two 
meetings  to  b€  conducted  by  the  Lay- 
men's League.  All  sessions  will  be  held 
at  New  Haven,  as  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  In  addition  to  these  meetings 
the  Secretary  will  attend  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's  convention  and  the  Sunday-School 
Institute  at  Star  Island,  Isles  of  Shoals, 
N.  H.  He  expects  to  leave  for  the  East 
about  June  6th  via  Portland  and  Seattle. 
The  Headquarters  will  be  open  all  sum- 
mer and  as  usual  communications  will 
receive  prompt  attention  and  visitors  a 
cordial  greeting. 

Notes. 

On  April  21,  there  were  12,179  mem- 
bers and  282  Chapters  of  the  Laymen's 
League. 

The  Woodland  pulpit  has  been  sup- 
plied during  April  by  Rev.  Berkeley 
Blake  of  Sacramento,  Rev.  Elmer  A. 
Robinson  of  Palo  Alto,  and  by  Mr.  Be- 
vier  Robinson,  in  charge  of  our  College 
Center  work  at  Stanford  University. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  was  lately 
addressed  by  President  Ira  N.  Hollis  of 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Massachusetts.  Reports  state  that  his 
address  was  exceptionally  fine  and  cor- 
dially received. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  all  of 
our  Coast  churches  will  be  represented 
by  delegates  at  least  at  one  of  the  com- 
ing conventions  and  institutes  in  the 
East  this  summer.  To  be  sure,  the  dis- 
tance and  expense  are  great ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  inspiration  and  informa- 
tion gained  from  the  attendance  at  any 
or  all  of  these  gatherings  are  greater. 
With  the  financial  assistance  offered  by 
the  League,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
that  many  of  our  Chapters  might  justi- 
fiably be  expected  to  send  properly  quali- 
fied delegates. 

The  Los  Angeles  Institute  for  Reli- 
gious Education  was  well  attended,  all 
churches  in  Scmthern  California  being 
represented.  Tliere  were  many  present 
not  connected  with  our  churches.  About 
300  attended  the  Sunday  evening  meet- 


ing, when  a  pageant  was  presented,  pre- 
ceding the  address  of  the  evening  by  Dr. 
Brooks  of  Pomona  College. 

We  welcome  this  from  the  Calendar 
of  the  newly  organized  church  in  Chi- 
cago, Rev.  Fred  Merrifield,  minister: 

''All  Souls  Church  and  the  Jackson 
Park  Church  are  now  one  in  spirit  and 
organization,  united  for  a  great  forward- 
looking  movement  in  this  young  and  vig- 
orous neighborhood.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  announce  that  the  vote  at  Lin- 
coln Center  last  Sunday  was  absolutely 
unanimous  and  wholehearted.  Together 
we  should,  in  a  few  months,  muster  a 
working  force  of  at  least  two  hundred 
members.  If  we  plan  today  for  a  far- 
reaching  membership  campaign,  we  shall 
surely  attract  a  wideawake  constituency, 
and  give  permanence  and  steady  enthu- 
siasm to  our  movement  by  getting  our 
building  plans  under  way  at  an  early 
date.  Shall  we  congratulate  each  other 
most  heartily  and  all  set  to  Avork  for  the 
noble  future  awaiting  us?" 

The  church  is  officially  known  as  ''AH 
Souls  Church  of  Chicago ' ' — what  a  won- 
derful name  for  any  church !  The  Pa- 
cific Vnitarian  offers  its  mo-st  cordial 
greetings  to  this  new  society  and  its 
splendid  minister,  and  wishes  both  a 
prosperous  voyage  together.  No  city  in 
the  country  offers  a  bigger  chance  for 
Liberal  Religion  than  does  Chicago.  We 
rejoice  with  you ! 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
the  ideals  for  which  this  new  society 
stands.  They  are:  (1)  A  religion  of 
humanity;  (2)  Scientific  accuracy  and 
absolute  honesty  in  facing  the  facts  of 
life;  (3)  Freedom  of  thought,  with  a 
high  sense  of  personal  and  social  obliga- 
tion; (4)  a  creedless,  riteless  church, 
eager  to  meet  modern  needs  in  modem 
ways;  (5)  a  practical,  constructive  pro- 
gram; (6)  Reverence,  moral  earnestness, 
friendliness. 

Its  staff  of  lecturers— for  there  will  be 
a  wide  variety  of  speakers  on  Sunday 
mornings — include  the  very  best  of  lib- 
eral thinkers  in  and  around  Chicago. 
This  neighborhood  movement  is  affiliated 
with  the  American  Vnitarian  Associa- 
tion, which  has  given  very  generous 
backing  to  the  enterprise.     The  types  of 
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work  proposed  are  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses, religious  services,  open  discus- 
sions, a  school  of  religion,  social  life,  a 
church  building. 


Found  in  The  Umtarian  Church  News 
of  New  Orleans,  La. : 

There  is  a  new  cry  in  our  ears  in  these 
modern  days.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  child. 
Every  child  born  into  the  w^orld  has  a 
right  to  be  well-born,  and  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  make  the  most 
out  of  its  life.  Right  here  is  the  root 
cause  of  practically  all  our  evils,  pauper- 
ism, crime,  and  any  evil  you  can  men- 
tion. Let  the  energies  of  civilization, 
of  religion,  education  and  love  be  di- 
rected to  the  uplift  of  childhood. — Bev. 
Alva  Roy  Scott,  minister  of  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


The  following  from  the  West  Newton, 
]\Iass.,  Calendar: 

''The  most  distant  member  of  our 
Chapter  must  be  'Mv.  Thomas  S.  New- 
man, who  sends  his  membership  fee  from 
Okmulgee,  Oklahoma.  There  is  no  Chap- 
ter there,  so  he  joins  ours.  That  is  loy- 
alty. But  some  day  there  will  be  a  Chap- 
ter in  Okmulgee.  His  family  and  four 
others  are  starting  a  Unitarian  church. 
They  held  their  first  meeting  January 
21,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. They  are  advertising  and  invit- 
ing all  who  will  to  join  them.  That  is 
faith  and  more  loyalt}^  When  you  sub- 
scribe to  our  missionary  funds,  your 
money  goes  to  help  such  ventures." 

Is  not  that  the  biggest  opportunity  for 
spreading  Liberal  Christianity — through 
lay  centers? 


The  churches  are  playing  safe  and 
are  afraid  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
^Master  all  the  way.  In  every  way,  think- 
ing people  are  lamenting  the  utter  stag- 
nation of  religious  bodies,  due  to  spirit- 
ual paralysis.  It  is  they,  and  not  the 
common  people  themselves,  who  have  lim- 
ited the  power  of  the  Almighty,  through 
their  lack  in  faith,  their  over-convention- 
ality, their  failure  to  follow  spiritual 
leaders,  and  this  same  sickening  desire  to 
play  safe. — A.  Maude  Royden. 


The  Biggest  Yet 

With  the  co-operation  of  Yahi  Uni- 
versity and  the  active  support  of  Mayor 
David  E.  Fitzgerald  of  New  ill]aven, 
Conn.,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  leading  hotels,  preliminary  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  holding 
of  the  thirtieth  meeting  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches,  and  in  conjunction 
with  this  meeting  the  Chapter  Conven- 
tion and  the  ]\linisters'  Institute  spon- 
sored by  the  Chiitarian  Laymen's 
League. 

Unitarians  everywhere  will  do  well  to 
direct  their  attention  to  these  statements 
of  time  and  place — September  10-16, 
1928,  New  Haven,  Conn. — and  to  deter- 
mine now  to  be  among  those  present  at 
a  meeting  which  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  largest  gathering  of  Unitarians  in 
recent  years  assembled  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose outside  of  Boston. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  during  the 
second  week  of  next  September  Yale 
University  and  New  Haven  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  last  held  in  Detroit,  in 
October,  1921;  ministers  will  be  invited 
to  assemble  in  an  institute  arranged  by 
the  Unitarian  Laymen's  League  along 
the  lines  laid  down  last  year  at  Andover, 
Mass.;  and  the  third  annual  Laymen's 
League  convention  will  be  in  session. 

This  announcement  is  made  possible 
only  after  weeks  of  the  most  exacting 
planning  on  the  part  of  high  officials  of 
the  General  Conference  and  the  Unitar- 
ian Laymen's  League.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  has  given  of  his  time  as  president 
of  the  General  Conference,  and  many 
league  leaders  have  conferred  with  Dr. 
James  R.  Angell,  president  of  Yale, 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  and  other  interested 
organizations  and  individuals. 

As  Anniversary  Week,  1923,  should 
mark  the  close  of  a  successful  year  in  the 
promotion  of  Unitarian  thought  and 
practice,  so  let  the  coming  year  be  even 
more  successful,  as  it  must  be  if  Uni- 
tarians everywhere  firmly  resolve  to  be 
among  those  present  when  the  roll  is 
called  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  September 
10-16,1923! 
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Mission  Extracts — Sullivan 
The  Home 

''The  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  which 
is  the  living  together  of  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  youth  along  with  the  prudent 
wisdom  of  age ;  the  adjustment  of  differ- 
ing temperaments  and  tastes ;  the  train- 
ing of  other  minds  as  well  as  our  own; 
the  to  God  and  country  as  well  as  in 
the  educating  of  noble  youth  for  service 
to  God  and  country  as  well  as  in 
personal  character — these  are  the  pur- 
poses of  a  home,  the  highest  and  the 
hardest  that  human  beings  can  attempt. 

''The  home  begins  with  youth.  What 
youth  is  the  home  is  likely  to  be.  And 
youth  can  in  no  better  way  prepare  it- 
self than  by  remembering  that  the 
young  men  and  women  of  today  are  to 
be  the  parents  of  tomorrow,  of  the 
American  tomorrow.  For  young  men 
and  women  I  propose  two  words  that 
summarize  all  duty  and  responsibility. 
The  two  words  are  honor  and  strength. 

"Honor  is  the  sentinel  within,  the 
counsellor  of  the  soul,  the  eye  that  sees 
us  though  no  other  eye  does.  Strength 
is  the  power  that  breaks  all  seductive 
baseness  to  pieces,  holds  in  reserve  the 
words  of  scorn  for  every  crawling  sur- 
render, and  is  the  cleanser  of  all  the  in- 
fections of  corrupt  opinion.  Let  youth 
hold  to  its  heart  honor  and  strength,  and 
it  may  have  all  the  liberty  it  wishes. 
The  question  is  not  whether  there  is  too 
much  liberty;  it  is  how  liberty  is  used, 
and  what  character  controls  and  guards 
it. 

"Every  one  in  a  home  must  learn 
reticence  as  well  as  speech.  Timely 
silence  is  nowhere  so  golden  as  in  the 
circle  of  the  family.  Silence  is  the  power 
that  calms  tempests ;  forgiveness  is  the 
restorer  of  all  that  the  storm  has 
wrecked. 

"Teach  children.  Have  no  patience 
with  the  view  that  they  should  grow  up 
destitute  of  the  lessons  your  experience 
can  give.  Teach  honor.  Teach  power. 
Teach  self-discipline  as  the  guide  of  im- 
pulse ;  for  one  who  knows  no  other 
master  than  impulse  is  irretrievably 
ruined." 


Cultivate  the  Soul 

"We  cannot  experimentally  know 
what  a  soul  is  unless  we  cultivate  it.  If 
a  man  lives  only  for  his  stomach  or  his 
greed,  of  course  he  will  not  know  what 
you  mean  when  you  talk  of  a  soul.  But 
then  he  is  not  a  man  he  is  only  half  a 
man,  or  perhaps  a  fraction  still  smaller. 
But  cultivate  the  soul,  as  your  higher  im- 
pulse urges  you  to  do ;  know  what  Right 
is,  in  all  its  awf  ulness  and  beauty ;  know 
what  Truth  is  in  all  its  authority  and 
glory;  know  what  reverence  and  aspira- 
tion are  in  all  their  sacredness,  and  what 
will  happen?  You  will  find  yourself  in 
a  world  of  reality  beyond  time.  You 
will  live  in  an  eternal  order.  You  will 
transcend  flesh.  Now  every  high  spirit 
who  has  done  this,  knows  with  absolute 
certainty  that  this  timeless  world,  this 
eternal  order  is  his  true  home. 

"This  gives  not  merely  the  hope  of 
immortality,  but  the  sense  of  it.  It 
means  that  as  the  lungs  were  meant  to 
breathe  air  and  the  blood  to  flow  in  its 
channels,  the  spirit  within  us  was  meant 
by  its  inherent  law  to  find  itself  in  a 
world  of  Right  and  Truth  and  Beauty. 
Its  home,  its  development,  cannot  be  in 
anything  lower.  This,  if  we  have  eyes 
not  only  for  the  body's  perfection  but 
the  soul's,  is  our  clearest  indication  and 
our  deepest  persuasion  of  the  soul's  de- 
liverance from  flesh,  and  the  solemn  con- 
sequence of  it  is  that  when  we  enter  by 
this  deliverance  into  that  timeless  world, 
we  shall  take  station  in  it,  according  to 
our  service  of  eternal  ideals  here." 

"Religion  consists  in  the  following  of 
the  way  of  Christ.  We  have  said  that 
concerning  the  matters  of  creed,  involv- 
ing complicated  questions,  mental,  phy- 
sical and  historical,  in  all  these  respects 
you  may  feel  free  to  choose  which  ever 
of  them  your  reason  tells  you  should  be 
chosen;  to  reject  which  ever  one  of  them 
your  reason  and  your  conscience  tell 
you  should  be  rejected.  But  over  and 
above  all  we  have  urged  you  to  hold  fast 
to  the  Gospel,  to  that  inner  character 
which  Jesus  forever  preached,  and  to 
trust  in  the  Everlasting  Father,  which 
he  forever  taught  to  men. 

"This  is  Liberal  Christinaity.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Unitarian  church." 
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Mission  Extracts — Reccord 

Industrial  Democracy 

*'To  every  incoming  alien  America 
is  a  synonym  for  freedom.  What  he  is 
compelled  to  learn,  often  by  harsh  ex- 
perience, is  that  American  liberty  is  not 
liberty  from  the  law,  but  liberty  under 
the  law.  To  every  free  born  American 
citizen  this  orderly  freedom  is  a  birth- 

t  right.  This  birthright  of  freedom  was 
purchased  for  us  by  the  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  of  our  fathers. 
''It  can  be  preserved  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity and  passed  on  to  those  who  come 
(after  us  only  by  the  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  men  and  women  of  today. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  taken  from  us  and 
given  to  a  people  who  bring  forth  the 
fruits  thereof. 
''There  are  two  facts  which  history 
makes  clear.  First,  when  freedom  is  first 
experienced,  it  comes  as  an  achievement, 
not  as  a  free  gift.  And  secondly,  liber- 
ties are  not  interchangeable.  They  fol- 
low one  another  in  logical  order.  Men 
may  desire  to  exchange  political  freedom 
or  religious  freedom  for  industrial  free- 
dom, but  it  cannot  be  done. 

"It  is  only  as  men  realize  that  they 
are  equal  before  the  law  and  in  the  sight 
I  of  God  that  they  begin  to  chafe  under 

'  the  necessity  of  being  regarded  as  hands 

in  a  factory  or  cogs  in  an  industrial  ma- 
chine. Instead  of  being  a  substitute  for 
political  or  religious  freedom  industrial 
freedom  rests  square  upon  it  and  could 
not  be  maintained  for  a  day  if  these  were 
renounced. 

"Thus,  the  achievement  of  industrial 
freedom  is  the  next  step  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  democratic  ideal.  Our  pres- 
ent evils  are  due  to  our  attemps  to  de- 
mocratize industry.  The  cure  for  de- 
mocracy 's  ill  is  more  democracy,  not  less. 
The  ultimate  solution  of  the  industrial 
problem  will  come  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  golden  rule  in  place  of  the 
rule  of  gold.  The  control  of  industrial 
relations  is  a  trust  from  God ;  it  must  be 
administered  on  behalf  of  our  fellow 
men." 

The  Tradgedy  of  the  Twice-Born 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  conversion.  Nor  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  its  results.      The  doubt 


is  as  to  its  normalcy.  One  instance  of 
genuine  conversion  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  the  second  birth.  It 
does  not  prove  its  inevitability  nor  its 
universality.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  because  it  is  sometime  the  result  of 
an  emotional  crisis  it  can  never  be  the 
result  of  gradual  growth.  If  one  has 
refused  to  bring  his  impulses  and  de- 
sires under  rational  self-control,  so  that 
life  is  not  bringing  him  its  ])est  gifts  be- 
cause he  has  not  prepared  hims(4f  to  re- 
ceive them,  then  for  him  the  new  birth 
must  involve  a  complete  right-about-face. 
This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  twice-born. 
It  is  the  penalty  for  failure  to  grow  as 
one  ought. 

"But  if  one's  whole  life  has  been  a 
continual  process  of  growth  in  grace,  if 
one  is  unconscious  of  any  such  alienation 
from  God  and  from  all  good  men,  such  a 
crisis  is  not  only  unnecessary:  it  is  im- 
possible. The  child  who  is  born  into  a 
religious  home  and  reared  in  a  religious 
atmosphere  will  remain  a  stranger  to  the 
spiritual  crises  which  are  so  frequent 
in  the  biographies  of  the  saints.  If  he 
is  born  right  and  kept  right  he  will  not 
need  to  be  born  again.  In  churches 
which  make  such  an  emotional  crisis  the 
aim,  these  crises  are  frequent.  In 
churches  like  the  Unitarian  which  aim  at 
gradual  growth  such  crises  are  un- 
known." 


The  student  of  science,  after  years  of 
study,  is  compelled  to  say,  "There  is  no 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena  too 
wonderful  to  be  credible ;  there  is  no  law 
too  marvellous  to  be  discovered  in  opera- 
tion ;  I  can  invent  no  order  of  nature 
more  majestic  than  that  which  actually 
prevails."  The  believer  in  the  child- 
hood of  man  to  God  has  the  firmest  of 
all  possible  grounds  for  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  Kingdom  of  heaven  too 
glorious  to  be  established  in  time  and  in 
eternity  by  the  strength  of  the  Lord's 
right  hand,  and  in  the  tender  faithful- 
ness of  his  love. —  H.  W.  CrosskeiJ. 


Let  me  but  love  my  love  without  disguise 
Nor  vi^ear  a  mask  of  fashion  old  or  new,.... 

Nor  play  a  part  to  shine  in  others '  eyes.. 
But  what  I  am,  to  that  let  me  be  true.... 

For  love  is  but  the  heart's  immortal  thirst 
To  be  completely  known  and  all   forgiven. 
—H.  Van  Dyke. 
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g^rrtptur^a  of  iBattkitti 

Arranged  by  Eev.  Clarence  Eeed 

The  Way  to  God 

1.  ''A  humble  knowledge  of  thyself  is 
a  surer  way  to  God  than  a  deep  search 
after  learning." 

2.  ''The  way  is  like  a  great  road;  it 
is  not  difficult  to  know.  The  trouble 
is  only  that  man  will  not  seek  it.  Do 
but  go  home,  and  seek  it ;  you  shall  have 
an  abundance  of  teachers." 

3.  "Son  of  man,  thou  art  the  son  of 
God.  Rouse,  heart !  put  on  the  garments 
of  thy  majesty,  and  realize  thy  equal, 
thy  free,  thy  immortal  membership  in 
the  Eternal  Order." 

4.  ' '  Beneath  the  dome  of  this  universe 
we  cannot  stand  where  the  musings  of 
the  eternal  mind  do  not  murmur  round 
us  and  the  vision  of  His  loving  thought 
appear." 

5.  '^ Where  I^  0  God!  in  churchless  lands 
remaining, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divine, 
My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  Thy  or- 
daining, 
Priests,  sermons,  shrine." 

6.  ''Reason  can  reach  nothing  except 
through  the  senses ;  God,  by  essence,  can- 
not be  reached  through  the  senses ;  if  He 
is  to  be  known  at  all.  He  must  be  known 
by  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit,  essence 
with  essence;  directly;  by  emotion;  by 
ecstacy;  by  absorption  of  our  existence 

7.  ''Thou   art   hidden   from   us^   though   the 
heavens  are  filled 
h  Thy  light 
and  moon ! 

Thou  art  hidden,  yet  revealest  our  hidden 
secrets ! 

Thou  are  hidden  in  Thy  essence,  but  seen  by 
Thy  bounties. 

Thou  art  like  the  wind,  and  we  like  the  dust ; 

The  wind  is  unseen,  but  the  dust  is  seen  by 
all. 

Thou  are  as  Reason,  we  like  the  tongue; 

'Tis  reason  that  teaches  the  tongue  to  speak. 

Thou  art  as  Joy,  and  we  are  laughing; 

The  laughter  is  the  consequence  of  the  joy. 

Our  every  motion  every  moment  testifies. 

For  it  proves  the  presence  of  the  Everlast- 
ing God." 

1.  Thomas-a-Kempis,  2.  Meiicius,  3.  Howison, 
4.  Martineau,  5.  H.  Smith,  6.  Henry  Adams,  7. 
Eumi 


Berkeley. — Growth  and  increasing 
activity  in  church  affairs  continue  to 
mark  the  status  of  the  church  of  Berke- 
ley. The  congregation  is  considerable 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  church 
organizations  show  more  activities  of  a 
worth-while  nature. 

Easter  Sunday,  April  1,  a  special 
service  was  held  at  10  :15,  at  which  the 
children  of  the  church  school  presented 
a  pageant,  "The  Renewal  of  Life," 
beautifully  worked  out  and  presented. 
The  sermon  by  Mr.  Leavens  followed,  at 
the  regular  hour  of  service,  his  subject 
being  ' '  The  Lord  of  Life. ' '  Other  topics 
have  been:  "  Greatheart, "  "Mighty 
Minorites"  and  "Natural  Religion." 
The  last  Sunday  Rev.  Edson  Reifsnider 
preached  most  acceptably  on  ' '  Our  Yes- 
terdays. ' ' 

The  Laymen 's  League  had  a  fine  meet- 
ing on  April  15th.  Prof.  William  S. 
Morgan  speaking  on  Church  and  State 
and  inspiring  a  good  discussion. 

On  April  15th  the  Channing  Club 
elected  officers  for  the  coming  year. 
President,  Peveril  Meigs  III ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Katherine  Shepardson  and  Lannes 
Davis;  Secretary,  Caroline  Coffin;  Trea- 
surer, John  Dempster. 


Don't  worry  when  you  stumble.  Re- 
member a  worm  is  about  the  only  thing 
that  can't  fall  down. — Coleman  Cox. 


Los  Angeles. — The  church  activities 
have  been  very  numerous  for  the  past 
month.  Six  new  members  were  taken 
into  the  church  Easter  Sunday  and  two 
little  ones  christened.  Mr.  Backus  has 
been  growing  and  broadening  wonder- 
fully in  the  past  year.  His  sermon  Eas- 
ter was  a  splendid  one  on  ' '  Life  Trium- 
phant. ' '  On  April  8th  he  preached  upon 
"Should  the  United  States  Join  the 
League  of  Nations. ' ' 

On  April  15th,  Mr.  Backus  and  Mr. 
Abel,  the  Hollywood  minister,  ex- 
changed pulpits.  IMr.  Abel  gave  a  very 
thoughtful  discourse  on  "The  Purpose 
of  Man."  Mr.  Backus'  subject  on  April 
22nd  was  ' '  Life 's  Supreme  Treasure. ' ' 

The  Laymen's  League  held  its  month- 
ly meeting  on  April  17th.  Mr.  Ira  N. 
Hollis,  president  of  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Avas  the  speaker  of  the 
evening. 

The  Women's  Alliance  has  held  many 
interesting  meetings   this   month.     The 
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April  birthdays  were  celebrated  April 
5th,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Howland  being  the 
honored  member,  this  being  her  90th 
year. 

April  12th  was  our  annual  art  day. 
Mrs.  Caroline  T.  Owen  gave  a  splendid 
talk  on  ''Art  Impressions  of  Europe," 
she  having  just  returned  from  abroad. 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Mayhew  and  Miss  Busch  each 
gave    interesting    and    pleasing    talks. 

April  19th  was  a  big  day  in  our  Al- 
liance, marking  the  opening  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Religious  Education.  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  including  twenty- 
five  delegates  from  sister  churches.  A 
special  luncheon  was  served,  Dr.  Flor- 
ence Buck  and  Miss  Emilio  being  the 
speakers.  ]\Ir.  Backus  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  in  the  afternoon  on  ''The  Ein- 
stein Theory." 


Oakland. — Rev.  Clarence  Reed  takes 
his  vacation  in  May.  He  has  been  favored 
in  the  matter  acceptable  substitutes,  hav- 
ing secured  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole,  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Dr.  Aurelia  Rinehart  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Wendte. 


Palo  Alto — During  the  past  three 
months  the  various  organizations  of  our 
church  have  been  so  busy  that  no  one 
has  remembered  to  send  in  this  report. 

The  Alliance  has  had  three  enter- 
tainments: a  whist  party  in  February, 
in  March  an  old-fashioned  school  at 
which  Dr.  Jordan  took  the  part  of 
schoolmaster  and  the  alliance  members 
Avere  pupils,  and  in  April  an  excellent 
concert.  Although  one  purpose  of  these 
entertainments  Avas  to  raise  money,  they 
all  added  much  to  the  friendly  atmos- 
phere of  the  church. 

The  Humanist  Club  has  held  its  Sun- 
day evening  meetings  regularly  and  has 
had  several  short  hikes  to  near-by  moun- 
tains and  lakes.  In  March  they  gave 
a  supper  at  the  Stanford  Union  to  the 
European  students  who  toured  America 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Forum.  During  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion they  spent  a  week  at  Carmel. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
Prof.  E.  T.  Williams  of  the  University 
of  California,  Dr.  L.  V.  Harvey  of  Palo 
Alto,  and  Dr.  Jordan  preach  for  us.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  Mr.  Robinson  oc- 


cupied the  pulpit  of  the  Community 
Church  at  Los  Gatos.  Our  student  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Bevier  Robinson,  preached 
on  April  22  at  Woodland. 

Besides  his  regular  vvor-k  for  the 
church,  the  minister  has  conducted  two 
open  forums  at  the  Community  House, 
one  on  the  repeal  of  the  Criminal  Syn- 
dicalist Law  and  one  for  the  Fellom 
Bill  to  abolish  Capital  Punishment.  He 
has  also  been  instrumental  in  organizing 
a  Get-Acquainted  Club  for  the  new- 
comers in  Palo  Alto.  This  club  meets 
in  our  hall,  and  the  number  attending 
and  the  good  spirit  prevailing  show  that 
it  is  meeting  a  present  need. 


Portland — The  Women's  Alliance  in- 
augurated a  most  successful  social  for 
the  Young  People  of  our  church,  April 
6th. 

It  was  held  in  the  church  school  room 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance,  su- 
perintended by  Mrs.  James  Johnson, 
who  decorated  the  large  room  and  made 
it  look  very  cozy  by  skillful  arrange- 
ment of  furniture  and  Turkish  rugs. 

About  fifty  attended  and  enjoyed 
sociability,    dancing   and  [refreshments. 

The  various  clubs  connected  with  the 
Society  will  entertain  during  the  com- 
ing year.  It  is  planned  to  have  a  ]May 
meeting  and  a  picnic  in  June,  when 
Alliance  Church,  Club  and  Young  Peo- 
ple will  meet  together. 

The  Alliance  has  gained  during  the 
past  two  years  over  thirty  members.  The 
six  clubs  of  the  Church  are  entertained 
twice  a  year  by  the  Alliance  and  give 
annual  reports  of  their  number  and  work 
at  the  May  meeting  when  the  retiring 
officers  entertain.  It  is  probably  known 
that  the  Alliance  has  a  well  equipped 
kitchen  with  sufficient  cutlery,  dishes 
and  tables  for  the  entertainment  of  230 
people. 

AVith  regret,  we  will  soon  leave  the 
old  church  of  sixty  years'  service  in  our 
cause,  but  still  we  look  forward  to 
greater  efforts  in  the  new  church  of  the 
future. 


Redlands — The  Annual  fleeting  of 
Unity  Church  of  Redlands  was  held 
Friday  evening,  April  6th.  Mr.  Law- 
son  Scott  was  the  new  member  elected 
on   the  church  board.      The   reports   of 
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the  church  treasurer,  as  well  as  of  the 
church  school  and  Alliance,  showed 
growth  and  progress  had  been  made  un- 
der the  leadership  of  our  pastor,  Rev. 
Edward  H.  Brenan. 

The  church  has  held  ''Hospitality 
Evenings"  during  the  year,  usually  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  month.  A  committee 
from  the  Alliance  serves  a  light  supper 
at  6 :30  p.  m.  which  is  passed  by  the 
young  people.  At  7  :30  p.  m.  is  a  pro- 
gram. Some  recent  subjects  have  been 
''A  RevicM^  of  Stoddard's  Revolt  Against 
Civilization,"  by  Dr.  Stillman  Berry; 
a  talk  on  ''Evolution,"  by  Prof.  Barnes 
of  our  High  School,  and  at  our  last 
meeting  Rev.  D.  M.  Kirkpatrick  spoke 
on  "Floral,  plus  Human  Culture." 
These  meetings  are  well  attended  and 
very  much  enjoyed. 

San  Francisco. — Mr.  Button's  ser- 
mons for  May  have  been  fine,  earnest, 
and  helpful.  His  topics  have  been  ' '  This 
is  Eternal  Life."  This  was  the  Easter 
topic.  "Our  Need  of  Perspective,"  "A 
Thorn  in  the  Flesh,"  "Paul  in  Ship- 
wreck. ' ' 

On  April  5th  Prof.  Carl  Plehn  ad- 
dressed the  ]\Ien's  League  on  "Budget 
Making." 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  held  the 
April  meeting  on  the  seventh.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Freyer  interested  a  very  large  au- 
dience with  a  lecture  on  "Africa,  the 
Land  of  Hidden  Treasures."  Mrs.  "Ward 
Dwight,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Blanchard, 
sang  a  charming  group  of  contralto 
songs. 

Two  more  readings  by  the  Channing 
Readers  were  given  under  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Stadtmuller's  leadership  on  April  6th 
and  20th.     This  concluded  the  course. 

On  Monday,  April  16th,  Mr.  Button 
gave  one  of  his  fascinating  book  reviews, 
the  first  one  he  reviewed  bein^  Dr.  Rains- 
ford 's  "Story  of  a  Varied  Life."  Dr. 
Rainsford  was  rector  of  St.  George's. 
Hjis  church  grew  to  be  a  dynamo  for  New 
York.  It  is  a  real  American  book.  The 
second  book  reviewed  was  "Outspoken 
Essays:  Second  Series,"  by  Dean  Inge, 
of  St.  James,  London,  one  of  the  sanest 
thinkers  of  the  day. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  held 
its  first  meeting  on  April  9th,  being  a 
real  stormv   dav  verv  few  were  there, 


but  after  the  business  meeting  the  social 
hour  was  much  enjoj^ed.  On  April  23rd 
we  had  a  fine  large  meeting.  The  group 
of  songs  given  by  Madame  Stella  Ray- 
mond Vogt,  accompanied  by  Miss  Marie 
Rambo,  gave  all  great  pleasure. 


Vancouver,  B.  C. — A  social  gather- 
ing was  held  in  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  on  April  8th,  to  celebrate  the 
installation  of  the  new  pews,  which  were 
used  on  the  previous  Sunday  for  the 
first  time.  Addresses  were  given  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Perkins  of  University  Church, 
Seattle,  and  by  Rev.  Alexander  Thomp- 
son, the  pastor.  In  moving  a  resolution 
thanking  all  who  had  contributed  to  the 
pew  fund  so  generously  that  all  the 
money  required  had  been  received  before 
the  pews  were  dedicated,  Rev.  Thomp- 
son made  special  mention  of  the  hand- 
some donation  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  them  by  the  Women's  Alli- 
ance in  Boston,  made  up  of  the  contri- 
butions from  various  branches  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
gift  was  valuable  in  itself  and  doubly 
valuable  in  that  it  helped  to  form  a 
friendly  and  fraternal  spirit  between  the 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  the 
churches  in  Canada. 

An  interesting  musical  program  was 
rendered.  All  the  items  were  heartily 
applauded.  After  the  program  refresh- 
ments were  served  in  the  school  room 
and  a  social  hour  was  sp'Mit. 

At  the  Sunday  morning  service  Rev. 
Dr.  Perkins  preached  a  much  appreci- 
ated sermon  to  a  large  congregation  and 
dedicated  the  pews  tothe  service  of  all 
who  might  worship  in  the  church.  In 
the  evening  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  spoke 
on  the  work  of  Christopher  Wren.  i\Ir. 
Thompson  said  that  it  might  seem  a  far 
cry  from  Wren,  whose  genius  created 
such  a  noble  edifice  as  St.  Paul's,  to  their 
humble  attempt  to  furnish  and  decorate 
the  church.  But  in  reality  Wren's  great 
work  and  theirs  was  similar — the  desire 
to  make  the  House  of  God  beautiful  and 
helpful. 

Victoria — We  have  liitcly  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  several  guests. 
In  January,  Prof.  Start  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  fiHed  the  pulpit.  In 
Februarv,  Rev.  W.  E.  I'owell  of  Belling- 
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house  was  witli  iis  foi'  a  Sunday,  and  in 
^larch  the  societv  welcomed  for  the  first 
time  Kev.  .Tiilius  T.  Krolfifer  of  Seattle. 
In  April  .Mr.  AVetlieivU  came  for  his 
spring  visit.  All  these  friends  brought 
a  message  and  gave  of  their  best.  On 
April  7th  Dr.  John  C.  Perkins  stopped 
over  a  boat  on  his  way  to  Vancouver 
and  christened  the  youngest  member  of 
the  society,  in  the  church  auditorium, 
in  the  ]U'esence  of  a  most  sympathetic 
gathering  of  friends.  After  this  touch- 
little  ceremony  Dr.  Perkins  joined  the 
Alliance  at  its  first  annual  luncheon,  in 
the  Parish  House.  This  was  a.  most  suc- 
cessful affair. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  the  Alli- 
ance held  its  annual  meeting.  Routine 
business  was  transacted  and  the  officers 
of  last  year  w^ere  unanimously  re-elected. 
The  reports  w^ere  most  favorable  and 
showed  that  the  small  group  had  ac- 
complished a  good  deal  during  the  year. 

On  Saturday,  April  14th,  a  congrega- 
tional social  was  held  at  the  Parish 
House  to  meet  Mr.  Wetherell.  As  usual 
it  was  a  real  family  gathering  and  as 
such  had  its  own  quiet  charm. 


The  Progress  of  Invention 

Eli  AVhitney  invents  cotton  gin,  1792, 
Synthetic  gin  invented,  1917. 

Anthracite  discovered,  1812.  Phoebe 
Snow  born.  1896. 

Telegraph  invented,  1837.  College  stu- 
dents Avire  home  for  more  monev,  1837- 
1923. 

Invention  of  sewing  machine,  1845. 
Ten  thousand  men  stop  work  and  let 
wives  support  them. 

Vulcanized  rubber  invented,  1837. 
Used  in  manufacture  of  pancakes  by 
owner  of  chain  restaurants,  1919. 

Traveling  salesmen  come  into  vogue, 
1870.    Joe  ]\liller  writes  new^  joke  book. 

Phonograph  invented,  1876.  Twelve 
thousand  families  move,  1876-7. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  invents  tele- 
phone. 1876.  Two  hundred  new  curses 
invented,  1876-1923. 

Electric  lights  invented.  1879.  College 
students  stop  burning  midnight  oil. 

Invention  of  automobile,  1896.  Five 
hundred  thousand  families  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, 1896-1923. 

Radio  invented.  1920.  First  radio 
divorce,  1921. — Life. 


A  San  Francisco  lawyer  is  proud  of 
his  young  son.  He  had  enjoyed  last  year 
a  small  emolument  from  an  humbki  serv- 
ice and  at  Christmas  had  accumulated 
$12,  which  he  chose  to  spend  in  a  gift 
for  his  mother.  He  was  wisely  counseled 
to  select  the  gift  himself,  and  he  w^nt 
to  the  White  House  and  asked  for  the 
largest  book,  with  the  most  gold  on  it 
that  the  amount  Avould  buy.  The  only 
book  that  complied  with  the  specifica- 
tions was  a  Bible.  He  brought  it  home 
and  when  he  showed  it  to  his  aunt,  she 
said,  ''Now,  you  must  write  in  it."  Ask- 
ing what  he  should  wTite,  he  w^as  told 
that  he  must  decide.  "It  must  be  all 
your  gift. ' '  His  father  had  a  fine  library 
and  the  boy  thought  he  might  be  helped 
if  he  consulted  w^hat  others  had  written 
in  the  books  he  knew  were  his  father's 
favorites.  Fortified  and  relieved,  in  bold 
and  w^ell-rounded  characters,  he  inscribed 
the  dedication  and  wrapped  with  happy 
pride  his  well  -  earned  gift.  When 
Christmas  came  his  mother,  with  fondly 
trembling  fingers  cut  the  string,  and 
opening  the  touching  volume  found  in- 
scribed on  the  title  page,  ''To  my  mother. 
From  the  author." 


A  Piedmont  boy  greatly  enjoyed  the 
goats  and  ponies  of  the  playground  in 
the  Golden  Gate  park.  "Grandmother, 
do  you  suppose  these  boys  come  every 
day?"  he  asked.  Told  that  they  prob- 
ably did,  he  remarked,  "I  wish  I  could," 
and  then, ' '  I  wish  we  had  some  neighbors 
I  could  visit."  "But,"  said  his  grand- 
mother, "they  wouldn't  be  your  neigh- 
bors if  they  lived  in  San  Francisco." 
Pie  thought  for  a  moment  and  asked, 
' '  What  is  a  neighbor  ? ' '  His  grandmother 
explained  and  he  quickly  caught  on. 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "they  lean  on  their 
brooms  and  talk  to  each  other." 


In  every  seed  to  breathe  the  flower, 

In  every  drop  of  deAV 
To  reverence  a  cloistered  star 

Within  the  distant  blue; 

To  Avait  the  promise  of  the  bow, 

Despite  the  cloud  between, 
Is  Faith — the   fervid  evidence 

Of  liveliness  unseen. 

— John  Bannister  Tahh. 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Winter,  2444  Carlston  St.., 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Tardy,  2135  E.  28th  St.,  Oak- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Crawford,  3522  Mono  Av.,  Fresno. 

Miss  Sara  C.  Pendleton,  1436  Oak  St.,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Road, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Eedlands. 

Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,  Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  15,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore.* 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Mudge,  815  17th  St.,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Clapp,  box  "23,  R.  D.  3,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Starkey,  1608  Boone,  Ave.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include  it  as  a  sister  Mission. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922   Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.         Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  S.  Andrews 
Manager 

FISHER  &  CO. 

HATTERS 

ilNCE  1851 

666  MARKET  STREET  palIce  hotel 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Standard  Makes  Felt  and  Cloth 

IMPORTED  TOP  COATS 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

Sir    George    Arthur:      "Letters    of    Lord    and    Lady 

Wolsely. ' ' 
Edward  Bok :    "The  Man  from  Maine." 
C.   S.   Chapman:   "Spanish  History  of  California." 
A.   B.   Cleland:     "American  Period  of  California." 
Louis  C.  Cornish:     "Transylvania  in  1922." 

E.  W.  Hopkins:   "Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion." 
Octavius  T'.  Howe:     "Argonauts  of   '49." 

M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe:     "Memories  of  a  Hostess." 
Wm.  H.  Hudson:     "United  States." 
David  Starr  Jordan:     "The  Days  of  a  Man." 
Henry  H.  Lane:    "Evolution  and  Christian  Faith." 
C.  H.  Lippman :     "Public  Opinion." 
H.  A.  Mayo:     "America  of  Yesterday." 
Giovanni  Popini :     "The  Life  of  Christ." 
James    Muilenburg:     "Specimens  of   Biblical    Litera- 
ture. ' ' 
W.   S.  Rainsford:     "Story  of  a  Varied  Life." 
Jennie  W.   Scudder :     "A   Centviry  of   Unitarianism." 
Edward  Simmons:     "From   Seventy  to   Seventy." 
Oscar  B.  Strauss:     "Under  Four  Administrations." 
Henry  Morse  Stephens:    "Pacific  Ocean  in  History." 
Jabez  T.  Sunderland:  "Because  Men  are  not  Stones" 
Arthur  Weigall:     "The  Glory  of  the  Pharoahs." 
W.    S.    Wood:     "The   Neighborhood  in  Nation  Build- 
ing." 
J.  S.  Morgenthau:     "All  in  a  Lifetime." 

F.  C.  WOODMAN,  A.B.,  Harvard;  Educa- 
tional and  Vocational  Information  and  Ad- 
vice by  Correspondence  or  Interview.  8 
Griggs   Terrace,    Brookline,    Massachusetts. 


Special  Books 

THOMAS  STARR  KING— PATRIOT  AN1> 
PREACHER.  By  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.; 
$3.00. 

HORATIO  STEBBINS— MINISTRY  AND 
PERSONALITY.  By  Charles  A.  Murdock; 
$2.00. 

Unitarian  Headquarters,  612  Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco 

WITTER  SPRINGS  WATER 

Bottled  as  it  flows  from  the  depths  in 
Lake  County,  California 

REDUCES  HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
WITH  NO  DELETERIOUS  EFFECTS 

One  case  (three  dozen,  costing  $15)  prob- 
ably sufficient.  Instructions  furnished.  Ad- 
dress 

W.  E.  WHITAKER, 
995  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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The  faith  that  behind  our  blurred  vision  of  the 
world  lies  the  love  and  power  of  God  is,  in  reality, 
the  same  sort  of  faith  as  that  of  the  man  of  science 
that  behind  the  confusion  of  his  observations  there 
is  intelligible  order.  But  the  faith  of  religion  is  deeper 
and  more  far-reaching,  since  it  covers  the  whole  of 
our  experience  and  is  rooted  deep  down  in  its  very 
nature.  It  was  in  this  faith  that  our  fathers  faced 
trouble,  danger,  and  death.  Faith  in  a  God  working 
by  blind  law  is  not  a  faith  that  can  ever  satisfy  us. 

The  faith  of  religion  is  not  something  apart  from 
reason.  It  is  in  the  fullest  and  deepest  sense  rational ; 
and  nothing  is  more  mistaken  than  to  represent  it  in 
any  other  way.  The  appeal  of  religion  is  an  appeal 
to  us  to  look  at  our  experience  as  a  whole,  and  not 
to  look  merely  at  partial  aspects  of  it.  What  we  call 
Reason  is  only  another  name  for  God. 

—Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane. 
(Hibbert  Journal) 
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DIRECTORY 

Unitarian  Headquarters  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  PACIFIC    COAST    MINISTESS. 

610-612-614  Phelan   Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  CALIFOKNIA. 

Office  Hours,  9-5;  Saturdays,  9-12.  Alameda Eev.  Gordon  Kent. 

Telephone  Garfield  3083.  Berkeley Rev.  R.  F.  Leavens 

Manager— Carl   B.    Wetherell.  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  Minister  Emeritus. 

Clerk— Enolia  D.  Shields.  Fresno Rev.  Thomas  Clayton. 

Joint  Offices  for  American  Unitarian  Associa-       Hollywood Rev.  Theodore  C.  Abel. 

tion.    Laymen's    League,    Women's    Alii-      Long  Beach Rev.  Oliver  J.  Fairfield. 

ance.    Young    People's    Religious    Union,       Los  Angeles Rev.  E.  Burdette  Backus. 

Pacific    Coast    Conference,    Pacific    Uni-      Oakland Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

tarian,  Beacon  Press,  Inc.  Pasadena Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt. 

Catalogues  on  application.    Literature  for  free       paio  Alto Rev.  Elmo  A.  Robinson. 

distribution.    Reading  and  writing  room.       Pomona Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Always  a  cordial  welcome.  Redlands Rev.  Edward  H.  Brenan. 

American  Unitarian  Association.  Sacramento Rev.  Berkeley  Blake. 

„     ,        ^  oc  Tj  oi     T.    i        TVT  San  Diego Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard. 

Headquarters — 25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  _                &.               _^         /-iivooTAj-i. 

Branch  Offices — 299  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  C>an   1^  ranciSCO Kev.   (  aleb  t5.   fe.  Uutton. 

105  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.         San  Jose Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

-r.       •-.      .     o    612   Phelan   Bldg^    San  Francisco.  ganta  Ana Inactive. 

President-Samuel  A.  Eliot    D.D.  g^^^^  Barbara Rev.  Lewis  C.  Carson 

Vice-President    for   Pacific    Coast— Edward    T.  ^^^  ^   ^   Goodridge,  Minister  Emeritus. 

Williams,  Berkeley.  Santa  Cruz Lay  services. 

Secretary— Louis  a  Cornish,  D.D.  Woodland Supplies. 

Treasurer — Henry  H.  Fuller. 

Secretary  Department  of  Church  Extension —  OREGON. 

Minot  Simons,  D.D.  Eugene Rev.  F.  F.  Eddy 

Secretary  Department  of  Religious  Education      Portland Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

— William  I.  Lawrance,  Th.D.  Rev.   Thos.  L.   Eliot,   Minister  Emeritus. 

Publication  Agent — W.  Forbes  Robertson.  Salem Rev.  Martin  Fereshetian. 

Director  from  the  Pacific  Coast — Rev.  Wm.  G. 

Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Oregon.  WASHINGTON. 

Field  Secretary  for  the  Pacific  Coast— Carl  B.       Rellingham Inactive. 

Wetherell,  Seattle  (First) — Rev.  Julius  F.  Krolfifer. 

,  «     ,            "m; «x    «    .       ,,  (University)  .....Rev.  John  C.  Perkins. 

General  Conference,  16  Beacon  St.,  Boston    Mass.         gpokaue Rev.  E.  M.  Cosgrove. 

President— William     Howard     Taft,     L.L.D.,  ^                                                       ^ 

New  Haven,  Conn.  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Secretary — Rev.     Palfrey     Perkins,     Weston,      Victoria Lay  Services  and  Supplies. 

Mass.  Vancouver Rev.  Alexander  Thomson. 

Treasurer — Percy  Atherton,  Boston,  Mass.  

Unitarian  Laymen's  League.  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

Headquarters,   7   Park   Square,  Boston  11,  Mass.  ^„.            ^-.r.  -m     i         -r.!  t         o         t-.           •            /-.   -. 

Branches— New    York,    Chicago,    St.    Louis,    San  Offices,  612  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  FranciSCO,  Cal. 

P,esi,lent-ChrrTeT"H.     Strong,     New     York  PresMem-Professor  William  H.  Carruth,  Palo 

City. 

Vice-President  for  Pacific  Coast— R.  W.  Wilbur,  ^i^^t   Vice   President— Prof.   Edwin   A.   Start, 

Portland,  Oregon.  Seattle. 

Secretary — William    L.    Barnard,    Boston.  Second  Vice-President — Rev.  Oliver  J.  Fairfield, 

Treasurer — Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I.  Long  Beach. 

Pacific  Coast  Secretary— Carl  B.  Wetherell.  Secretary— Carl  B.  Wetherell,  San  Francisco. 

The  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women.  Treasurer-Chas.  A.  Murdock,  San  Francisco. 

President— Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  Brookline,  Directors:    To  1924— Clarence  C.  Knight,  Santa 

Mass.  Barbara;  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth,  Palo  Alto; 

Corresponding     Secretary— Mrs.     Caroline     S.  Rev.  O.  J.  Fairfield,  Long  Beach;  Rev.  Wm. 

Atherton,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  ^^-  ^Hot,  Jr.,  Portland;  Dr.  L.  H.  Duschak, 

Treasurer— Miss  Louise  Brown,  Boston.  Berkeley;  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  San  Fran- 

„             ,.       ,.     ^    -n     r^      J.  Cisco;    Mrs.    John    C.    Perkins,    Seattle; 

Representing  the  Pacific   Coast:  ^.^        \^           .p.       .        r\   ^  ^       j      ttt     ti     /^ 

Vice-President-Mrs.     Lloyd     Baldwin,     San  ?^^«-   ^^•'^^,^,  ^^^^S'   ^aldand;   W.   H.   Gor^ 

Francisco  ^^^"^'  Seattle;   H.  C.  Hall,  Victoria;  Rev. 

Directors— Mrs.   Ralph   W.  Wilbur,  Portland;  ^-   Burdette   Backus,   Los   Angeles;    Miss 

Mrs.  Stella  A.  W.  Dwinnell,  Victoria.  Mrs.  Harriet  R.  Spalding,  Los  Angeles. 

J.  .1.  Harris,  Sacramento,  Miss  Harriet  R.  

Spaulding,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  V.  B.  Mer-  Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

.     sereau,  San  Diego.  President— Albert  A.  Pollard. 

__  .^    .     ~ _    .  ^  Secretarv — Miss    Margaret    Aborn,    16    Beacon 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  «if    *Ti     f 

President-Rev.     Wm.     L.     Walsh,     Billerica,  Treasurer-Arthur  G.  White. 
Mass. 

Secretary — Rev.  Lyman  P.   Rutledge,   16   Bea-  Representing  the  Pacific  Coast: 

con  St.,  Boston.  Vice-President — Percival  Wetzel,  Los  Angeles. 

Treasurer — Seymour  H.  Stone,  West  Roxbury,  Field    Agent — Carl    B.    Wetherell,    San   Fran- 
Mass.  Cisco. 
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The  man  who  meets  trouble  half  way 
has  a  poor  companion  for  the  rest  of  the 
ionrnev. 


It  is  perhaps  not  good  form  to  discuss 
the  rank  of  virtues.  There  may  be  no 
invariable  standard  for  all  times  and 
circumstances.  Different  occasions  and 
situations  demand  different  qualities. 
There  is  in  life  nothing  to  correspond 
to  a  master  key  that  opens  all  locks,  but 
there  is  one  stem  to  all  keys  and  the 
variation  of  specific  form  determines 
which  fits  the  door.  Integrity  is  a  sort 
of  central  stem.  It  isn  't  all  we  need,  but 
without  it  the  finials  that  open  to  us 
perseverance  or  courage,  patience  or 
kindliness  are  not  only  useless  but  may 
be  harmful.  Our  qualities  find  their  real 
value  in  the  use  we  make  of  them  and 
if  we  use  them  for  evil  instead  of  good 
we  are  the  poorer  for  having  them.  In- 
tegrity is  a  basic  virtue.  It  is  the  bed- 
rock we  build  on.  Storms  beat  on  it,  but 
it  stands.  No  fire  cracks  it.  No  earth- 
quake dislodges  it.  Without  it  the  great 
structure  of  civilization  could  not  exist. 
Confidence  directly  rests  upon  it.  It  is 
health  and  wholeness  in  the  human  char- 
acter. It  is  more  than  honesty;  it  is 
honor.  It  is  our  great  possession.  How 
shall  we  protect  it  ?  How  can  we  strength- 
en it?    Upon  what  does  it  depend? 


It  surely  has  to  do  with  truth  and 
right.  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  charac- 
ter. It  knows  no  race,  though  it  is  more 
characteristic  of  some  people  than  of 
others.  It  knows  no  class.  It  may  crown 
a  Chinese  coolie.  It  may  be  lacking  in 
rulers  or  scoffed  at  by  the  most  cultured. 
Some  individuals  seem  to  be  born  with 
it,  others  never  acquire  it.  Religion  has 
respected  it  but  subordinated  it  to  a  high 
form  of  selfishness.   Salvation  without  it, 
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if  it  could  be  imagined  without  it,  would 
be  a  mockery.  Education  not  achieving 
it  would  be  an  abortion,  but  experience 
justifies  and  values  it  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on. 


One  way  of  fostering  it  is  by  showing 
faith  in  it  and  acknowledging  its  gains. 
Faith  in  it  is  its  very  life.  We  discredit 
it  when  we  doubt  it  and  magnify  the 
evil  in  the  world.  "What  is  so  cheap  and 
demoralizing  as  belittling  goodness  and 
swelling  the  forces  of  the  calamity  howl- 
ers? 

Can  any  one  who  has  lived  for  half  a 
century  contend  that  common  honesty 
has  lessened?  Are  business  standards 
lower  than  they  were?  Has  advertising 
gone  back  or  forward  within  our  mem- 
ory? Is  it  not  true  that  public  honor  is 
distinctly  higher  than  in  revolutionary 
days  or  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  alive  ? 
Can  any  great  leader  afford  to  be  ob- 
livious to  honor  in  his  word  or  act?  Is 
sacrifice  and  service  a  lessening  feature 
of  life?  Is  education  being  neglected, 
or  the  public  health  unheeded  ?  Are  our 
suffering  poor  less  wisely  cared  for.  Are 
our  children  less  bountifully  provided 
for  ?  Is  America  deaf  to  the  calls  of  the 
less  favored  ?  Are  we  more  clearly  dollar- 
mad  as  we  increase  in  wealth? 

Not  that  we  can  boast  of  perfection, 
and  have  not  far  to  go,  but  can  we 
justly  despair  or  look  back  on  "the  good 
old  days?" 


I  am  sure  we  all  have  known  of  in- 
dividual instances  of  unblemished  integ- 
rity and  the  quiet  renunciation  of  oppor- 
tunities to  reap  a  profit  from  conscien- 
tious motives.  Let  me  recall  one.  Some 
years  ago  an  enterprising  manufacturer 
had  prepared  to  put  upon  the  market  a 
new  brand  of  soap,  for  which  extraor- 
dinary claims  were  to  be  made.  He  went 
to  perhaps  the  most  prominent  advertis- 


ing expert  of  the  time.  He  was  a  mart 
highly  gifted  and  universally  respected. 
He  made  no  pretense  of  piety,  but  was^ 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  never  do  any- 
thing in  his  business  that  he  was  not  con- 
vinced was  right.  He  told  the  manufac- 
turer that  he  would  take  the  matter  un- 
der advisement.  He  very  exhaustively 
studied  the  problem,  and  informed  his 
applicant  that  he  could  not  take  the 
work.  He  felt  that  the  soap  was  not 
what  it  claimed  to  be.  It  was  a  surprise 
and  a  disappointment.  But  it  impressed 
the  big  man.  Some  time  later  he  secured 
another  formula  and  remembering  the 
crank  who  had  turned  him  do^\^l,  he 
gave  him  another  chance.  This  time  he 
was  fully  satisfied  and  undertook  the 
work,  to,  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  eventually  sent  him 
to  England^  where  he  introduced  the  ar- 
ticle and  gave  it  a  world  market. 


Now  this  illustrates  one  of  the  most 
promising  ways  of  bringing  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  What  the  world  wants  is 
the  doing  of  things, — not  the  talking 
about  them.  In  Jerome's  ''Anthony 
John ' '  he  brings  out  the  thought  that  Ave 
have  left  it  to  God  to  save  the  world 
when  we  ought  to  do  it  ourselves.  We 
talk  about  abstractions.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  lead  the  way  and  let  Christ's 
spirit  order  our  lives  wherever  we  are 
and  whatever  we  do.  Money  to  the  poor 
is  not  the  way.  Love,  service,  are  the 
only  gifts.  The  Christ-life  could  be  lived 
by  all.  ''A  handful  of  men  and  women 
laboring  in  quietness  and  confidence  to 
prepare  the  way  for  God"  would  find 
followers  and  the  world  would  be  made 
new. 


Our  responsibility  is  for  our  own  lives 
that  the}^  be  lived  courageously  and  un- 
selfishlv.    We  are  to  love  and  not  hate. 
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We  are  to  be  true  to  the  best  within  us, 
and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  others. 
We  are  to  cultivate  humility  and  kindli- 
ness. We  are  to  bear  disappointments 
and  resist  temptations,  forgive  as  we 
would  be  forgiven,  trust  in  God  and  be 
of  good  hope. 


There  is  one  form  of  integrity  that  is 
not  usually  given  its  due  weight.  Intel- 
lectual honesty  reacts  on  character  and 
one's  thinking  tells  largely  on  his  con- 
duct. It  is  a  bad  indication  when  one  is 
loose  and  inexact  in  language  and  takes 
the  liberty  of  placing  constructions  that 
he  knows  are  not  justified.  Religion  has 
much  to  answer  for  in  juggling  Avords 
and  explaining  away  plain  inferences. 
It  is  inculcating  dishonesty  to  encourage 
its  soul-savers  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
truth,  and  to  assent  to  constructions  that 
are  forced  or  false.  To  be  honest  is  the 
first  requisite  and  outweighs  all  special 
beliefs,  that  are  commonly  mere  accept- 
ances of  what  some  one  else  has  thought 
he  believed,  because  he  felt  he  ought  to. 

The  contest  today  between  what  we 
may  call  liberalism  and  fundamentalism 
is  largely  between  common  sense  and 
right  reason  as  applied  to  religion  and 
inherited  nonsense  clad  in  mildewed  ec- 
clesiasticism.  And  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion is  felt  that  every  indication  shows 
that  reason  is  steadily  gaining. 


The  Presbyterian  Synod  seems  to  be 
something  like  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tions. The  galleries  cheer  Bryan,  but 
the  delegates  fail  to  endorse  him.  It 
shows  that  common  sense  and  the  sense 
of  humor  is  stronger  even  in  a  conser- 
vative body  of  churchmen  than  blind 
advocacy  of  anti-Darwinianism.  It 
seems  strange  that  any  man  of  intelli- 
gence has  the  audacity  of  trying  to  set 
back  the  hands  that  move  across  the  dial 
on  the  clock  of  religious  progress.  ' '  The 


world  do  move,"  of  the  darkey  preacher 
seems  repeated  in  Brother  Bryan's  pro- 
test at  being  descended  from  a  monkey. 
And  now  come  the  Baptists  in  general 
convention  and  they  are  called  upon  to 
face  an  attempt  to  throttle  and  reject  a 
President  of  the  size  and  noblity  of 
Faunce,  but  by  a  respectful  vote  his 
liberality  and  independence  are  sustain- 
ed. Fosdick's  manly  stand  is  not  en- 
joyed but  he  is  tolerated.  Heresy  trials 
are  not  wanted.  They  prove  too  much 
and  the  prosecutors  are  the  judged. 


If  one  doubt  that  the  world  moves  let 
him  read  Edward  Rowland  Sill's  testi- 
mony of  religious  conditions  at  Yale  six- 
ty years  ago.  The  students  hated  the 
chapel  to  which  they  were  driven  sev- 
eral times  a  day.  A  religious  revival 
that  was  operative  on  almost  the  whole 
class  was  succeeded  by  a  fearful  orgie 
of  drunkenness.  All  was  severity  and 
bigotry.  Today  Yale  is  the  gracious 
host  of  Unitarian  legions  and  meetings 
are  being  planned  that  tempt  hordes  to 
turn  toward  them  even  at  the  expense 
of  leaving  California. 


Very  significant  is  the  statement  form- 
ulated by  Professor  Millaken  of  Pasa- 
dena concerning  the  relations  between 
science  and  religion  and  declaring  that 
they  both  meet  distinctive  human  needs 
and  supplement  rather  than  displace  or 
oppose  each  other.  Science  develops 
facts.    Religion  trains  ideals. 

' '  The  purpose  is  to  assist  in  correcting 
two  erroneous  impressions  which  seem  to 
be  current  among  certain  groups  of  un- 
informed persons.  The  first  is  that  reli- 
gion toda}^  stands  for  medieval  theolog}^ ; 
the  second  that  science  is  materialistic 
and  irreligious." 

This  clear  statement  is  signed  by  12 
religious  leaders  headed  by  Bishop  Law- 
rence, twelve .  eminent  scientists  headed 
by  President  Walcott  of  the  Smithsonian 
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Inistitute,  and  twelve  men  of  affairs 
headed  by  Herbert  Hoover.  All  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  highest  character  and 
standing.  The  divines  embrace  eminent 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational and  Christian  denominations. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bill  au- 
thorizing release  of  school  children  that 
they  may  receive  religious  instruction  at 
definite  times  on  week-days,  after  passing 
the  state  senate  failed  in  the  assembly. 
It  is  asserted  that  over  27,000,000  chil- 
dren have  no  connection  with  even  such 
slight  contact  with  religion  as  the  Sun- 
day-school gives.  The  basis  of  morality 
is  sadly  neglected.  It  is  the  plain  duty 
of  the  churches  to  co-operate  in  remedy- 
ing this  serious  defect. 


Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Button  preached  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  University  on  May  13th. 
It  was  the  sixtieth  in  line.  Incidentally 
Prof.  Gayley  who  read  the  scripture 
selection  subsequently  remarked  to  the 
President,  "it  was  the  best  baccalau- 
reate address  I  ever  listened  to." 


It  has  been  determined  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Pacific  Unitarians  Confer- 
ence to  hold  the  Central  Section  1893 
Conference  during  the  second  week  in 
October  either  at  Palo  Alto  or  San 
Jose.  — C.  A.  M. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 

God's  Benediction 

Oft  as  I  sit  alone  at  close  of  day, 
And  watch  the  night  in  its  calm  beauty  fall 
Upon  the  tired  earth,  weary  of  its  way, 
Night  seemeth  as  God  's  Benediction  over  all. 

It  is  His  blessing  as  our  work  we  lay  aside. 
After  the  toil  and  travail  of  our  little  day; 
It  Cometh  as  the  voice  of  our  Great  Guide, 
And  in  its  strength  and  beauty  seems  to  say: 

^'Eest,  O  my  children,  faint  not  with  life's  care; 
To-day  draws  near  its  close,  and  on  its  wing 
To-morrow  dawns  with  hope  and  promise  fair; 
So  let  your  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness  sing. ' ' 

— Doris  Wetzel. 


Libraries  in  churches  are  proving 
worth  while.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
busy  time  of  year  but  at  the  present 
time  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  are 
in  circulation  from  the  Henry  Peirce 
Library  of  the  San  Francisco  church. 
Among  the  May  additions  were  the  Far- 
rington  Diary,  and  Machen's  ''Chris- 
tianity and  Liberalism." 

Rev.  Berkeley  Blake  of  Sacramento 
improved  the  oportunity  offered  by 
Mother's  Day  of  making  an  earnest 
plea  for  more  and  better  play-grounds 
for  the  city.  He  considered  adequate 
play-grounds  a  practical  way  of  ex- 
pressing reverence  for  motherhood. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Reed  have 
spent  the  month  of  May  in  motoring 
and  resting  in  Central  California.  The 
Oakland  pulpit  has  been  faithfully 
cared  for  by  kindly  friends,  including 
Dr.  Dole,  President  Jordan  and  Dr. 
Reinhart. 

The  Unitarians  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
have  bought  a  quarter  block  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Salmon  and  Twelfth  St.  as  a  site 
for  the  new  church  edifice.  Approxi- 
mately $35,000  was  paid  for  the  lot. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a  red  brick 
structrure  of  old  England  Unitarian 
church  design  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

On  May  1,  the  Layman's  League  of 
San  Jose  listened  to  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  W.  S.  Bachrodt  on  "Present 
Day  School  IMethods."  H.  S.  Baggerly 
was  re-elected  president  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  outline  a  pro- 
gram calculated  to  more  closely  identify 
the  activities  of  the  league  with  the 
work  of  the  church. 

The  Salem,  Oregon  Statesman  says: 
''Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  re- 
modeling of  the  Unitarian  church  that 
was  recently  damaged  by  fire.  The  new 
plans  provide  for  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  service,  to  not  only  replace  but 
to  enlarge  the  church  so  as  to  make  it 
a  more  commodious  and  modern  church 
plant.  The  congregation  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  in  size  and  interest  until 
a  more  capable  building  seems  to  be 
called  for. 
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Frank  Lee  Hunt  of  the  Baptist  Fel- 
lowship has  applied  to  the  Pacific  States 
Committee  for  Admission  into  the  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Unitarian  Minstry. 
Carl  B.  Wetherell,  Secy. 

Pacific  States  Com. 
Application  dated  May  20,  1923. 

The  last  services  in  the  Portland 
church  was  held  on  May  20th,  both  the 
minister  emeritus,  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot  and 
his  son  taking  part.  Plans  are  beins^ 
drawn  for  the  new  church  and  it  will 
probably  be  eight  months  after  their 
completion  before  the  building  will  be 
in  readiness.  For  some  time  the  services 
will  be  held  at  Temple  Beth  Israel,  a 
friendly  Jewish  synagogue. 

Among  the  class  of  2300  just  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  California. 
Milen  Cotrel  Dempster  must  have  ranked 
among  the  three  highest  for  scholarship 
as  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  class 
at  Commencement. 

''Is  Education  in  Danger  of  Being 
Mechanized"?  was  the  subject  of  Demp- 
ster's speech. 

''Today,"  he  said,  "we  are  living  in 
a  mechanical  age.  Critics  point  to  the 
size  of  this  graduating  class  as  proof 
that  education  is  standardized.  The 
teacher  tends  to  become  a  machine.  He 
tends  to  mechanically  stamp  each  stu- 
dent with  the  same  stamp.  Or.  to 
change  the  figure,  the  students  tend  to 
become  sponges,  mechanically  soaking 
up  what  is  presented  to  them  and  me- 
chanically squeezing  it  out  again  at  ex- 
amination time.  When  individual  train- 
ing is  realized,  our  universities  will  be 
pointed  to  as  the  soundest  means  of  en- 
couraging originality  and  creative 
thought,  and  through  them  progress  will 
shine  to  perpetuate  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  American  democracy." 

Dempster  has  been  a  prominent  mem- 
ber and  a  leader  of  the  Berkeley  Chan- 
ning  Club.  His  mother  was  Miss  Cotrel 
formerly  of  the  San  Francisco  Sunday 
School  and  all  of  her  children  are 
earnest  Unitarians.  Milen  expects  to  be 
a  minister.  He  will  attend  the  Har- 
vard School  and  serve  as  Student  As- 
sistant to  Mr.  Speight  at  King's  Chapel, 
Boston. 


On  May  4th  the  women  of  Unity 
Circle,  Alameda's  uni(|ue  organization 
gave  an  elaborate  surprise  luncheon 
as  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  George  E. 
Plummer  who  has  served  with  faith- 
fulness and  ability  for  more  than  ten 
years  as  president  of  the  organization. 
Mrs.  Raymond  Holmes,  who  relieves  her 
was  mistress  of  the  kindly  ceremonies, 
there  were  gifts  of  flowers  and  compli- 
ments and  good  will  flowed  freely. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  (father  of  Dr. 
S.  A.  Eliot,  President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association),  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  from  1869 
to  1909,  has  just  entered  his  ninetieth 
year  in  good  health  and  vigour.  In  re- 
ply to  congratulations  he  has  given  a 
few  words  of  advice  to  those  who  would 
like  to  follow  his  example.  ' '  Eat  moder- 
ately," he  says,  "sleep  at  least  seven 
hours  a  night  with  windows  open,  take 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  every 
day,  use  no  stimulants,  enjoy  all  natural 
delights  without  excess  in  any,  and  keep 
under  all  circumstances  as  serene  a  spirit 
as  your  nature  permits." 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dole  preached  in  San 
Jose  on  May  20th,  speaking  on  "The 
Great  Issue  of  the  Modern  World." 
He  defined  real  religion  as  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man. 

"Evidently  what  the  world  needs 
more  than  anything  else,  is  men  and 
women  committed  to  the  ideals  of  Jesus 
— not  committed  to  talk  about  them,  or 
admire  them,  or  go  to  church  to  hear 
about  them,  but  to  give  this  'life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man'  full,  free,  liberty 
of  expression,  so  that  when  they  say 
those  tremendous  words  of  'Thy  king- 
dom come,  Thy  will  be  done'  they 
know  what  they  say  and  mean  what 
they  say." 

This,  he  declared,  defined  religion  in 
universal   terms. 

Dr.  Dole  concluded  by  pointing  out 
how  good  will — the  religion  of  Jesus — 
should  be  made  to  express  itself,  em- 
phasizing that  its  outstanding  charac- 
teristics, the  open  mind  and  responsive 
heart,  were  capable  of  ridding  the  world 
of  the  many  perplexing  problems  with 
which  it  is  now  concerned. 
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■  Rev.  Charles  Pease  of  San  Jose  on 
May  6th  spoke  of  the  chief  function  of 
the  church  saying :  ' '  just  as  the  discovery 
of  nature's  storehouses  of  potential 
energy  has  become  a  scientific  process, 
so  should  efforts  to  discover  the  spiritual 
energy  of  humankind  become  a  scientific 
process.  The  church  exists  without  a 
field  for  effort  unless  it  becomes  that 
of  discovering,  refining  and  diverting 
man's  inherent  attributes  of  the  soul. 
Soul  power  is  what  the  world  of  today  is 
most  in  need  of,  and  this  it  becomes  the 
one  great  function  of  the  church  to  sup- 
ply." 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  in  a  recent  ser- 
mon said  in  relation  to  the  modification 
•of  our  view  of  salvation :  ' '  Salvation  is 
now  more  a  matter  of  prevention  than 
of  cure.  Children  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  'dead  in  sin,'  but  born  in- 
nocent and  pure,  and  it  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  parents  and  the  church  to  keep 
them  so.  They  must  be  protected  from 
evil  influences  as  much  as  possible,  and 
this  duty  is  now  recognized  by  all 
churches  as  the  first  step  in  their  salva- 
tion. We  believe  that  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  for  their  ethical 
growth,  so  they  may  be  strong  to  resist 
evil,  and  develop  in  all  goodness,  or 
beauty  of  character.  This  is  the  Uni- 
tarian idea  of  saving  them  by  prevent- 
ing their  ruin. '  ^ 

The  Portland  Womans  Alliance  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  old  church 
on  May  2nd.  It  was  the  last  meeting 
held  in  the  building  and  about  100  were 
present  to  mark  their  interest.  Rev. 
William  G.  Eliot  spoke  briefly  concern- 
ing his  appreciation  of  what  the  alliance 
meant  to  the  church  in  its  activities  and 
support. 

Ralph  W.  Wilbur  also  spoke  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  the  alliance 
co-operation  at  this  time  in  preparation 
for  the  moving  to  the  new  church. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot  spoke  mOvSt  feelingly, 
saying :  ' '  The  church  is  not  the  building 
but  we,  the  people,  are  the  church;  we 
must  concentrate  ourselves  to  the  things 
cf  faith,  hope  and  love. 

After  all,  it  is  the  women  that  hold 
the  church  together." 


In  concluding  his  sermon  of  ]\Iay  13th 
on  the  significance  of  ''Religion  in  the 
World  Today,"  Dr.  Charles  Pease  of 
San  Jose  took  occasion  to  deplore  the 
policy  of  negation  which  appears  to 
actuate  law-makers  of  today,  and  urged 
the  necessity  for  recognition  of  law  as 
an  instrument  of  freedom  rather  than 
restriction,  law  such  as  Paul  had  in 
mind  when  he  described  it  as  the  w^atch- 
ful  attendant,  leading  men  to  Christ, 
or  freedom. 

Dr.  Pease  concluded  by  emphasizing 
that  the  function  of  the  Church  should 
be  that  of  reviving  religion  and  making 
it  vital  in  the  lives  of  men,  the  simple 
powerful  religion  from  which  Chris- 
tianity had  its  birthj  the  religion  of  life. 

Rev.  Oliver  Jay  Fairfield  of  Long 
Beach  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  May  13  until  early  in 
August.  After  the  conference  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fairfield  bravely  headed  their  Ford 
car  for  the  far  Atlantic  to  celebrate  two 
interesting  family  events.  On  June  18th 
their  youngest  daughter  Faith  will  re- 
ceive from  Boston  University  her  de- 
gree of  medical  doctor,  concluding  a 
seven-year  course.  On  July  27th  their 
only  son  John  G.  a  professor  of  mech- 
anical engineering  at  Renssalaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
marry  Miss  Van  Zant  of  Pougkeepsie. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairfield  and  Dr.  Faith 
will  attend.  After  which  they  will 
leisure^  head  for  Long  Beach. 

For  his  recent  baccalaureate  address 
Mr.  Dutton  took  as  his  topic  ''A  Life 
Under  Authority. ' ' 

"What  we  need  when  going  into  the 
world  is  a  standard  of  spirit  that  will 
serve  to  guide  and  sustain  us  in  all 
emergencies. 

"Authority  and  obedience  are  not 
popular  words  in  this  world  today,  for 
freedom,  emancipation  and  individual- 
ism are  running  rampant.  We  have 
today  a  loose,  incoherent  democracry, 
nearer  anarchy  than  liberty.  We  reckon 
in  terms  of  money,  things  and  power 
rather  than  in  terms  of  spirit.  We  have 
lost  touch  with  things  eternal  and  think 
only  in  terms  of  time. 

"Individualism    is    doing    exactly    as 
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one  likes,  while  living  n  lite  under  au- 
thority is  not  doing  exaetly  as  one  likes. 
The  religion  of  today  is  tlie  religion  of 
success,  happiness  and  getting  on,  l)ut 
never  a  note  that  will  bring  oik;  to  his 
knees. 

Our  democracy  needs  ([uality  of  soul, 
and  we  leave  it  to  3^ou  to  come  out  and 
give  us  that  quality  to  rescue  our  reli- 
gion from  being  shallow,  our  art  chaotic 
and  our  education  loose.  Get  something 
eternal  for  your  [)ilgrimage  and  to  dom- 
inate your  lives.  J^e  pilgrims  of  etern- 
ity, not  creatures  of  time,  and  you  will 
be  successful,  for  you  will  know  whence 
you  came  and  whither  you  are  going." 

Rev.  Alexander  Thomson  of  Van- 
couver, on  May  20th,  preached  (m 
''Healing  and  Holiness." 

He  contended  that  there  was  no 
necessary  connection  between  healing 
the  body  and  promotion  of  religious  or 
spiritual  life. 

''The  most  important  thing  is  not 
physical  health,  although  that  is  good, 
but  spiritual  strength  and  wisdom." 

To  say  that  all  uncured  disease  is 
due  to  want  of  faith  is  an  outrage  on 
some  of  the  finest  and  purest  souls  in 
the  world  whose  faith  in  their  Father 
God  is  absolute." 

On  April  8rd,  Dr.  James  C.  De  Voss 
of  the  San  Jose  Teachers'  College  ad- 
dressed the  Laymen's  League  of  San 
Jose  on  the  efforts  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  rehabilitate,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically, wounded  and  disabled  soldiers. 

The  speaker,  who  was  actively  identi- 
fied with  this  work  as  an  officer  in  the 
educational  service  of  the  army  to  which 
he  was  assigned  immediatel}^  after  the 
armistice,  outlined  in  an  interesting  way 
the  nature  of  this  function  of  the  army, 
which  grew  up  over  night,  so  to  speak, 
and  enabled  many  who  might  otherwise 
have  become  public  charges  to  return  to 
civil  life  equipped  to  take  the  ])laces  in 
business,  industrial,  and  other  occupa- 
tions. He  concluded  with  the  suggestion 
that  in  view  of  the  remarkable  results 
achieved  with  educational  work  of  this 
kind  in  the  army,  more  attention  might 
be  given  similar  efforts  to  the  .partially 
incapacitated. 


(Jliurch  and  State 

Prof.  Wilham  S.  Morgan. 
Part  Two. 

I  have  now  presented  three  tlioughts. 
The  first  was  that  both  religion  and  the 
state  originate  in  man's  nature.  The 
second  thought  was,  that  religion  and 
politics  are  an  expression  of  natural  law 
inilxulded  in  human  nature.  My  third 
thought  was,  that  an  ideal  for  human 
society  would  be  an  ideal tification  lof 
church  and  state. 

I  now  advance  to  my  fourth  thought, 
that  is  to  say  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  such  an  identification.  We  should 
tend  toward  the  ideal  of  a  genuine  re- 
ligion of  humanity.  The  social  group 
is  the  best  realization  of  the  divine.  Men 
have  found  it  in  nature.  I  have 
also.  Divinity  flashes  from  the  sublimity 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  is  felt  in  the 
silences  of  the  Mohave  Desert,  wordless 
prayers  are  elicited  under  the  spell  of 
the  starry  heavens  and  illimitable 
spaces ;  experiences  of  this  type  have 
been  shared  by  the  poets  and  seers  of  all 
ages.  God  is  obiectified  in  nature;  the 
invisible  power  is  manifested  in  space 
and  time.  But  the  highest  objectification 
is  in  a  human  being.  Here  is  the  image 
of  God.  The  human  soul  is  the  holy  of 
holies.  Self-consciousness  is  both  the  re- 
flex and  index  to  the  divinest  life.  And 
this  is  the  point  of  emphasis,  the  divine 
is  not  manifested  in  its  highest  reaches 
in  the  individual  but  in  society,  in  man 
joined  to  his  fellows  in  man  uniting 
with  man  in  the  great  concerns  of  hu- 
manity, in  governments,  churches,  secret 
orders,  trades-unions,  educational  and 
philanthropic  movements,  in  the  family, 
the  tribe,  the  nation  and  humanity  at 
large.  Here  we  behold  say  some  thinkers 
the  moral  order,  which  is  God.  This  is 
the  kingdom. of  God.  Here  is  the  best 
commentary  upon  the  march  of  the  di- 
vine through  space  and  time.  I  say,  that 
when  Ave  shall  be  able  to  strip  off  super- 
ficial distinctions,  such  as  between 
church  and  state,  identifying  man,  the 
citizen,  with  man,  the  churchman,  it  will 
tend  to  give  us  a  clearer  and  an  ampler 
view  of  the  place  of  religion  in  the  life 
of  the  race.    And  it  would  be  emphasized 
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still  furtlior  as  the  nations  of  the  world 
gradually  learn,  that  they  are  segments 
of  hiiDianity  and  that  each  segment  must 
act  for  the  good  of  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity. Thus  to  become  a  mem])er  of 
any  political  group  would  mean  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  larger  political 
group  of  humanity  and  to  be  a  member 
of  a  church  identical  with  that  political 
group  would  be  to  become  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  religion  of  humanity  with 
its  Bible  containing  the  best  results  of 
the  religious  thinking  of  the  Avorld,  its 
love  and  sympathy  embracing  every  man 
in  all  climes.  Here  the  historic  religions 
would  be  placed  in  the  melting  pot  of 
human  needs  and  there  would  be  neither 
Catholic  nor  protestant,  Jew  nor  Centile, 
Confucian iist  nor  Christian,  Buddhist 
nor  Parsee,  Shintoist  nor  Hindu,  but 
human  ])eings,  children  of  God  united 
for  the  interests  of  humanity,  fostering 
the  ideals  of  humanity. 

A  great  dignity  would  be  bestowed 
upon  the  institution  of  religion.  A  feel- 
ing of  solidarity  would  pervade  our  hu- 
man relations.  In  a  Republic  like  ours, 
what  a  victorious  emotion  would  over- 
whelm us  not  only  to  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  heads  of  the  nation  were  the 
political  expressions  of  our  living  to- 
gether but  also  the  religious  expressions 
of  the  same  group.  In  a  narrower  sense 
the  Englishman  feels  a  pride  in  his 
church,  although  it  is  not  a  national 
church  but  a  state  church,  because  where- 
ever  he  may  be  it  is  interwoven  with 
his  political  aspirations.  In  the  same 
prayer-book  he  finds  a  service  for  the 
marriage  or  burial  of  a  king  or  peasant. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  crowns  a 
king  and  consecrates  a  priest.  From  the 
citizen  to  the  king,  from  thq  remotest 
parish  church  to  the  Cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury there  is  a  religious  bond  uniting 
Englishmen. 

A  genuine  state  church  such  as  we  are 
contemplating  could  function  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  society  better  than 
the  i-eligious  organizaticms  of  the  present 
time  ai'e  doing.  There  are  three  social 
crises  in  the  life  of  the  individual  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

One  is  at  the  stage  of  puberty,  the  en- 
trance of  the  boy  or  girl  into  the  full 
privileges  of  humanity.  This  is  a  signi- 
ficant period  for  the  individual  and  the 


world.  Xaturcj  has  prepared  the  boy  to 
l)('come  a  father,  the  girl  to  become  a 
mother.  Even  ancient  tribes  saw  the 
significance  of  the  process.  Great  cere- 
monies were  performed  and  the  boy  l)e- 
came  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
tribe.  The  blessing  and  direction  of  the 
Church  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  in- 
dividual upon  entrance  into  the  state  of 
adolescence  with  its  problems,  upheavals 
and  adjustments. 

Entrance  into  a  profession,  business 
or  trade  is  another  crisis  of  great  im- 
portance. At  this  stage  the  individual 
becomes  more  socialized.  His  conduct 
in  his  chosen  calling  will  affect  the  na- 
tion, humanity  and  himself.  The  reli- 
gious qualities  of  able  and  honest  work- 
manship, the  si)irituaPuses  of  work  and 
play  ccmld  well  be  emphasised.  The 
church  shoidd  point  the  way  of  making 
vrorlc  a  joy  and  not  a  drudgery,  of  mak- 
ing it  a  genuine  social  service.  Organ 
and  chant  and  sermon  and  ceremony 
could  be  devoted  to  no  better  purpose 
than  tO'bid  a  hu.man  being  godspeed  in 
his  life  work,  work  for  himself,  work  for 
society,  work  for  God. 

Still  another  crisis  is  the  entrance  into 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  Here  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  a  full  member  of  the 
bruly  politic.  At  present  he  enters  upon 
this  sacred  duty  through  the  prosaic  pro- 
cess of  registration.  A  cathedral  is  not 
too  good  for  such  an  occasion.  Imagine 
a  hundred  men  and  women  coming  of 
political  age  in  any  city.  Here  they  are 
gathered  in  a  fine  cathedral — a  cathedral 
of  the  i-eligion  of  humanity.  The  organ 
th.unders  out  our  national  ideals,  the 
people  sing  our  national  hymns,  the  dis- 
course dwells  upon  the  sacrifices  of  revo- 
lutionist and  pioneer,  magnifies  our  sa- 
cred heritage,  a  national  service  is  read, 
the  sacred  histoiw  of  our  chosen  people 
is  recited,  the  principles  of  our  being  to- 
gether are  pointed  out  and  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  toward  the  nation  and  hu- 
man ily  ai'e  mad(^  ch^ar.  Ho  you  not  sup- 
|)()se  that  such  a  sci'vice  would  be  oF  in- 
calculable value  1o  th(>  ruturc  citizen,  to 
the  nation,  to  humanity? 

Such  a  church,  a  church  oP  humanity, 
no  respecter  of  race.  s]->ecific  religion  or 
sect  would  make  for  unity  through  dif- 
ft'rcnc(\  Divisions  among  human  efforts 
seem  inevitable.     If  we  build  cathedrals 
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for  a  religion  broad  as  humanity,  it 
would  be  simple  to  provide  chapels 
where  the  ideals  of  dissidents  could  be 
voiced.  The  great  need  of  the  world  is 
one  spirit  transcending  differences,  good- 
will without  stint  to  m11,  no  discussion  of 
a  pound  of  flesh,  one  humanity  worsliip- 
ing  God  through  ideal  and  practice. 

I  sliall  recur  to  this  point  in  a  mo- 
ment. Meanwhile  let  me  present  my 
fifth  and  final  thought.  Why  did  church 
and  state  separate?  Under  Christianity 
church  and  state  became  united.  Start- 
ing with  Constcmtine  by  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395)  Chris- 
tianity had  become  a  state  religion.  The 
church  was  divided  when  the  empire  was 
divided.  Previous  to  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation, the  western  church  was  inex- 
tricably interwoven  w^ith  the  state.  In 
studying  the  reformation  many  writers 
of  church  history  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  political  even  more  than  a  re- 
ligious revolt.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Robin- 
son (Art.  '^Reformation"  Encyc.  Brit.) 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  process  of  extri- 
cating the  modern  state  from  the  medi- 
eval ecclesiastical  state.  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  unity  of  church  and  state. 
And  why?  Friction  grew  as  to  relative 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  appointments, 
the  taxation  of  ecclesiastical  lands,  the 
conflict  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  extent  of  the  interference 
of  the  ])ope  in  secular  affairs.  These  were 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  reformation. 
It  is  apparent  of  course,  that  the  causes 
were  both  religious  and  political  because 
of  the  peculiar  relationship  of  church 
and  state  but  we  unist  not  overlook  the 
political.  From  this  viewpoint,  you  will 
observe  from  the  causes  enumerated 
that  one  of  the  parties  to  the  union,  that 
is  to  say  the  ehurch  was  endeavoring  to 
violate  the  laws  essentia!  to  the  living 
together  of  a,  political  and  religious  or- 
ganization. Divorce  was  inevitable.  It 
came. 

The  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England 
tried  the  experiment  of  the  imion  of 
church  and  state ;  but  the  experiment 
was  a  failure  so  far  as  conducting  suc- 
cessfully this  union  was  concerned.  They 
constrained  the  consciences  of  men  and 
persecuted  all  who  were  not  of  their  per- 
suasion. 


There  are  two  capital  problems  in- 
volved in  the  union  of  church  and  state. 

One  is  complete  religious  freedom.  A 
political  majority  needs  a  great  deal  of 
trainmg  in  reserve  and  the  rights  of 
minorities  before  it  can  .  be  entrusted 
with  the  delicate  concerns  of  religion, 
where  the  relationships  are  of  the  most 
intimate  nature  involving  questions  of 
belief  and  church  polity.  Until  the  re- 
ligious and  state  organization  learns  to 
commit  itself  uncompromisingly  to  this 
principle  there  is  no  hope  for  the  union 
of  church  and  state.  That  it  lies  within 
possibility  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
certain  Christian  bodies  are  already  com- 
mitted to  it. 

The  other  capital  problem  is  what  I 
have  already  touched  upon,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  many  in  one.  The  problem 
of  a  diversity  of  organizations  is  not  con- 
fined to  Christianity.  All  great  religions 
manifest  a  tendency  toward  sectarian- 
ism. The  problem  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  religious  freedom  but  could  not, 
I  think,  be  entirely  solved  by  a  solution 
of  that  problem.  So  long  as  the  race 
shall  last,  great  insights  shall  be  born  in 
religious  geniuses  that  shall  discover  or 
rediscover  great  truth  and  attitudes, 
which  shall  turn  the  tides  of  history. 
That  is  the  story  of  the  past  and  there- 
fore a  safe  prophecy  for  the  future. 
There  must  therefore  be  such  a  funda- 
mental conception  of  freedom  bound  to 
such  elasticity  of  organization  as  to  per- 
mit it  to  make  ample  provision  for  the 
freshets  and  tidal  waves  of  the  spirit. 

This  shall  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
day.  Great  results  in  history  culminate 
from  insignificant  germinations,  start- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  individuals  and  gain- 
ing force  through  the  ages.  Let  us  set 
our  face  in  the  direction  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  human  effort  for  a  better  race 
and  a  happier  because  a  united  people. 
Already  there  are  a  few  accomplish- 
ments, voices  in  the  wilderness.  There 
are  certain  hymns  Avhich  all  Christians 
delight  to  sing  because  they  move  in  the 
large  and  charitable  air;  they  draw  their 
insi)i ration  from  a  common  leader  and 
voice  their  sentiments  through  the  ideals 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Liberal  souls, 
emancipated  from  the  too  rigorous 
dominance  of  dogma  are  multiplying  in 
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all  Christian  bodies.  When  these  forces 
grow  strong  enough  to  present  a  uni- 
fied Christianity,  the  problem  of  the 
union  of  church  and  state  shall  be  solved. 
For,  in  virtue  of  the  spirit  that  shall 
unite  these  sectaries,  accommodation 
shall  be  provided  for  the  unifying  of  all 
religious  forces  other  than  Christian 
with  a  united  Christianity.  Such  a 
union,  I  say,  would  carry  with  it  the 
power  of  the  state  not  because  of  a  ma- 
jority, which  doubtless  would  be  a  fact 
but  because  of  the  spirit  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  position.  Here  would  be 
a  religion  so  reasonable,  so  human  as  to 
appeal  to  all  and  to  make  it  compellingly 
worth  while  to  foster  and  to  make  reg- 
nant the  world  over. 

The  thoughts  I  have  endeavored  to  set . 
before  you  therefore  are  the  following : 
All  political  and  religious  institutions 
originate  in  man's  nature;  religion  and 
politics  are  an  expression  of  a  natural 
law  found  in  human  beings;  the  union 
of  church  and  state  is  the  ideal ;  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  such  a  union 
would  be  incalculably  great  and  finally 
I  have  hinted  at  the  reasons  why  church 
and  state  were  divided  and  the  problems 
involved.  Meanwhile,  the  better  day  is 
coming,  religious  differences  and  hatreds 
shall  die  the  death,  the  day  of  religion 
shall  dawn,  when  man  shall  see  that  re- 
ligions are  many  but  religion  is  one. 
The  political  day  shall  dawn,  when  the 
sovereign  powers  of  the  world  shall  see. 
that  political  organizations  are  many  but 
humanity  is  one,  one  in  longing,  hoj)e, 
aspiration  and  ideal,  one  in  the  task  of 
manufacturing  a  better  human  race. 


[For  the  Pacific  Uxitarian] 

Little  Questioners 
If  you  have  little  children  in  your  care, 

And  they  come  to  you  with  inquiring  «yes 
And  puzzling  questions  and  an  eager  air, 

Put  all  the  best  you  have  in  your  replies. 

You  cannot  always  make  them  understand — 
Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  yourself; 

But  give  your  best.    Give  with  a  willing  liand. 
Share  what  you  have.     It  is  not  miser's  pelf. 

Sincerity  and  patience,  linked  with  love, 
Should  meet  the  little  sekers  after  truth. 

There  arc  few  duties  this  great  task  above, 
To  treat  with  reverence  the  heart  of  youth. 

Give  out  the  best,  however  poor  it  seems. 
God  can  enrich  it  far  beyond  all  dreams. 

— Annie  Margaret  Tile. 


The  Program  of  Religious 
Liberalism 

Address  at   Southern   Section  Conference,   May 

9,  1923. 

Lewis  C.  Carson. 

Part  First. 
I. 

There  has  just  been  published  from  the 
press  of  the  Macmillans  a  book  which  is- 
sues a  challenge  to  all  who  call  them- 
selves Liberal  in  religion.  The  title  of 
this  book  is  Christianity  and  Liberalism. 
It  is  written  by  the  assistant  professor 
of  New  Testament  literature  and  exege- 
sis in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.  D.,  who  already 
has  to  his  credit  another  volume  on  The 
Origin  of  VauVs  Eeligion. 

Why  do  we  say  this  book  is  a  chal- 
lenging one  ?  It  is  challenging  because  it 
brings  to  a  focus — probably  for  the  first 
time  in  religious  literature — in  clear-cut, 
scholarly  and  understandable  fashion, 
the  real  issue  between  the  conservative 
and  the  liberal  regarding  the  interpre- 
tation of  Christianity.  "The  chief  mod- 
ern rival  of  Christianity",  says  Dr. 
Machen,  ''is  liberalism."  An  examina- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  liberalism  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Christianity  will 
show  that  at  every  point  the  two  move- 
ments are  in  direct  opposition"  (p.  53). 

"Despite  the  liberal  use  of  traditional 
phraseology  modern  liberalism  not  only 
is  a  different  religion  from  Christianity, 
but  belongs  in  a  totally  different  class  of 
religions"  (p.  7).  "It  proceeds  from  a 
totally  different  root"  (p.  172).  "It  dif- 
fers from  Christianity  in  its  view  of  God, 
of  man,  of  the  .seat  of  authority  and  of 
the  way  of  salvation.  And  it  dift'ers  from 
Christianitv  not  onlv  in  theology  but  in 
the  whole  of  life"  (p.  173). 

Surely  these  are  challenging  assertions. 
If  true,  they  demand  our  immediate  con- 
sideration ;  if  false,  they  call  for  instant 
refutation.  To  be  sure  this  attack  is  di- 
rected not  primarily  against  Unitarians, 
but  more  particularly  against  tho.se  with- 
in the  evangelical  churches  themselves 
who  have  come  to  take  a  liberal  position 
in  theology.  Toward  Unitarians  our  au- 
thor expresses  himself  in  rather  more 
qualified  terms.  "The  path  of  honesty 
in  such  matters  may  be  rough  and 
thorn}^,  but  it  can  be  trod.    And  it  has 
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already  been  trod — for  exaiiii)le,  by  the 
Unitarian  Church,  The  Unitarian 
Chnreh  is  frankly  and  honesty  just  the 
kind  of  church  that  the  liberel  preacher 
desires — namely,  a  church  without  an  au- 
thoritative Bible,  without  doctrinal  re- 
(|uii'einents,  and  without  a  creed"  (p. 
1()5). 

Hut  surely,  while  this  is  a  fairly  accu- 
rate description  of  Unitarians  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  danniing  us  with  faint  praise. 
Unitarianism  is  made  a  kind  of  ''outer 
darkness"  into  which  all  recalcitrant 
evangelicals,  in  the  opinion  of  our  au- 
thor, ought  to  be  cast  as  soon  as  they 
become  tainted  iwith  liberal  theology. 
To  be  a  ITnitarian  is  bad  enough,  but, 
s^ys  our  author,  "liberalism  within  the 
'evangelical'  churches  is  inferior  to  Uni- 
tarianism. It  is  inferior  to  Unitarianism 
in  the  matter  of  honesty"  (p.  111). 

Through  the  various  chapters  of  his 
book  Dr.  Machen  pursues  his  thesis,  deal- 
ing in  turn  with  the  special  topics  :  "Doc- 
trine", "God  and  Man",  "The  Bible", 
"Christ",  "Salvation"  and  "The 
Church."  His  purpose  is  not,  he  says, 
"to  decide  the  religious  issue  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  but  merely  to  present  the  issue 
as  sharply  and  clearly  as  possible,  in  or- 
der that  the  reader  may  be  aided  in  de- 
ciding it  for  himself"  (p.  1). 

And  what  ought  the  evangelical 
churches  to  do  in  the  face  of  this  taint 
of  liberalism?  "Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,"  declares  our  author,  "these 
churches  are  founded  upon  a  creed ;  they 
are  organized  for  the  propagation  of  a 
message.  If  a  man  desires  to  combat 
that  message  instead  of  propagating  it, 
he  has  no  right,  no  matter  how  false  the 
message  may  be,  to  gain  a  vantage 
ground  for  combating  it  by  making  a 
declaration  of  his  faith  w^hich — be  it 
plainly  spoken — is  not  true"  (p.  164). 
"One  thing,"  he  says,  "is  perfectly 
plain — whether  or  no  liberals  are  Chris- 
tians, it  is  at  any  rate  perfectly  clear 
that  liberalism  is  not  Christianity.  And 
that  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  undesir- 
able that  liberalism  and  Christianity 
should  continue  to  be  propagated  within 
the  bounds  of  the  ^ame  organization.  A 
separation  between  the  tw^o  parties  in 
the  Church  is  the  crying  need  of  the 
hour"  (p.  160). 


It  is  to  l)e  understood,  of  course,  that 
Dr.  Machen  advocates  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  older  creeds  and  of  the 
particuUn*  confessions  of  faitli  which  be- 
long to  the  various  branches  of  the  evan- 
gelical ('hurch.  It  is  clear  also  that  Dr. 
^[achen  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Fundamentalist.  I^ut  this  is  not  what 
interests  us  here  this  morning.  What  in- 
terests us  is  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  certain  type  of  theology  Dr.  ]\[a- 
chens  arguments  are  irrefutable.  His 
logic,  it  seems  to  us,  is  impeccable.  The 
issue  does  exist  and  does  confront  us. 
For  the  first  time  he  has  done  us  the 
great  service  of  putting  it  in  clean  cut 
and  definite  form.  "Liberal  evangelism" 
is  shown  to  involve  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  You  must  be  either  a  believer  or 
an  unbeliever,  an  evangelical  or  a  liberal, 
you  cannot  be  both  at  the  same  time. 
Our  judgment  is  that  Dr.  ^lachen  puts 
the  liberal  party  within  the  evangelical 
Church  where  it  has  not  a  soiuid  leg  to 
stand  on. 

For  such  plain  speaking  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  iMachen  we  ought  to  be  profound- 
ly grateful.  The  question  for  us  Uni- 
tarians is  not  W'hether  we  are  or  are  not 
in  any  technical  sense  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians. The  question  for  the  moment  is 
not  w^hich  one  of  the  various  names  that 
have  been  applied  to  us — whether  "Uni- 
tarian" or  "Liberal"  or  "Liberal  Chris- 
tian"— most  nearly  characterizes  our 
specific  denominational  aims  and  pur- 
poses. These  issues  are  important,  but 
they  are  subordinate  to  another  which 
is  of  even  greater  importance.  The  prime 
issue,  the  challenge,  as  it  is  presented  to 
us  by  the  considerations  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  this  book,  is  one  that  involves  the 
clarity  of  our  ow^n  thinking. 

We  are  coming  to  realize  that  Liberals 
have,  as  Dr.  ]\Iachen  charges,  ^vhether 
within  the  evangelical  ranks  or  out  of 
them,  played  havoc  with  the  traditional 
foundations  of  Christian  doctrine.  We 
have  accepted  what  we  liked,  and  we 
have  rejected  w^hat  we  did  not  like,  with 
no  apparent  rule  except  that  of  individ- 
ual fancy.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  w^e 
have  felt  ourselves  thus  free  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  conscience  and  unfettered 
reason.  But  what  satisfactory  plan  of 
thought  and  life  have  w-e  erected  to  take 
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the  place  of  the  old  which  we  have  re- 
pudiated? AVe  have  through  the  past 
hundred  years — at  least  we  Unitarians?— 
been  hurling-  our  challenge  against  the 
evangelical ;  now  that  he  is  getting  his 
back  to  the  wall,  and  is  beginning  to 
hurl  his  challenge  back  at  us,  w^hat  an- 
swer have  we  to  make  to  him?  What 
consistent  theory  of  religion  have  we  to 
offer  the  world  in  place  of  that  which 
we  have  torn  down  ?  To  those  who  come 
over  to  us  from  the  other  churches  what 
can  we  present  that  shall  in  any  adequate 
fashion  take  the  place  of  the  compact 
system  they  have  left  behind? 

What  is  the  program  of  Liberalism? 
To  what  text-books  can  we  point,  to 
what  well  written  treatises,  that  shall  set 
forth  logically  and  clearly,  and  withal 
authoritatively^  the  faith  and  practice 
which  we  call  our  own "? 

If  we  take  Dr.  Machen's  challenge  to 
heart,  as  indeed  we  must  take  it  to  heart, 
and  if  it  performs  for  us  no  other  serv- 
ice, we  soon  realize  that  our  denomina- 
tional position  doctrinally  is  considerably 
at  loose  ends.  We  do  not  ask  that  Uni- 
tarians shall  have  a  creed,  in  any  for- 
mal sense  of  the  word,  we  ask  only  that 
we  shall  understand  ourselves.  Our  task 
in  the  present  address  is  to  offer  some 
suggestion  as  to  the  direction — and  the 
only  direction,  as  it  seems  to  us — in 
which  liberal  thought  must  proceed. 

You  will  observe,  therefore,  that  our 
present  undertaking  has  nothing  to  do — 
directly  at  least — with  the  more  imme- 
diate practical  problems  of  our  churches. 
Our  study  rather  concerns  itself  with 
the  philosophical  background  of  rational 
religion,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
doctrinal  foundations  of  Liberalism.  The 
path  which  our  thought  traverses  leads 
us  all  in  one  direction.  Little  by  little 
the  logic  of  the  situation  forces  us  to 
one  conclusion.  We  may  be  Liberal 
through  and  through,  and  yet  not  be 
radical.  On  the  other  hand,  while  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  social  and 
moral  and  spiritual  values  underlying  the 
older  theology,  our  position  is  not  that 
of  the  evangelical.  Between  the  dogma- 
tism of  the  evangelical  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  destructive  skepticism  of  the 
radical  on  the  other,  cannot  some  middle 
way  be  found?    Our  task  is  to  find  that 


middle  way  and  to  present  it  for  your 
consideration. 

IT. 

In  his  well  known  lectures,  entitled 
"External  Beligions,  Its  Use  and  Abuse, 
the  modernist  George  Tyrrell,  speaking 
of  the  insufficiency  of  merely  internal 
religion,  says,  "Every  human  religion,  in 
order  to  be  practicable  and  congenial  to 
our  nature,  must  have  its  body  as  well 
as  its  soul ;  its  outward  and  visible  ex- 
pression, in  words,  dogmas,  rites,  and  or- 
ganization;  as  well  as  its  inward  sense" 
(p.  40).  I  wish  to  take  these  w^ords 
as  expressing  the. keynote  to  all  I  have 
to  say:  "Every  human  religion  must 
have  its  body  as  well  as  its  soul".  It 
must  have  its  outward  and  visible  forms 
of  expression  as  well  as  its  inward  and 
spiritual  meaning. 

Religion,  in  other  words,  is  like  human 
life  itself.  There  is  the  internal  and 
vital  principle,  without  which  the  human 
mechanism  ceases  to  operate;  and  there 
is  the  outward  and  external  manifesta- 
tion of  that  life  in  the  operations  of  the 
human  body  and  all  its  parts.  Without 
the  internal  principle^ — without  spirit- 
uality— religion  is  empty;  without  the 
external  principle — without  form  and  ex- 
pression— religion  is  dead.  If  the  Catho- 
lic church,  on  the  one  hand,  has  seemed 
to  over-emphasize  the  externals  of  reli- 
gion and  thus  to  develop  an  empty  for- 
malism, Protestantism  on  the  other  hand, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals, 
has  run  the  danger  of  over-emphasizing 
the  internal,  the  spiritual  factor  in  reli- 
gion, without  due  regard  to  the  orderly 
manner  of  its  external  expression. 

These  two  principles  must  go  hand  in 
hand;  they  must  properly  supplement 
each  other.  For  just  as  human  thought 
cannot  express  itself  without  language, 
and  language  in  turn  must  be  informed 
by  thought,  so  the  external  rites,  cere- 
monies, organization  and  ideas  of  reli- 
gion are  the  language  in  which  the  spir- 
itual life  of  man  expresses  itself, — they 
are  the  body  of  which  religion  itself  is 
the  soul. 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  follows  that 
the  value  of  these  externals  of  religion 
is  as  a  medium  of  religious  expression. 
Without  these  externals  religion  must  re- 
main dumb.    Indeed,  without  them  reli- 
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gion  can  not  exist,  it  must  perish.  Our 
psychology  teaches  us  that  emotion  and 
its  expression  are  dependent  upon  each 
other.  Kill  the  expression  and  you  will 
kill  the  emotion.  There  is  no  inner 
emotion  which  does  not  sooner  or  later, 
directly  or  indirectly,  tind  vent  in  bodily 
expression. 

And  so  if  you  have  a  religion,  you 
mnst  get  it  out  of  you.  You  nuist  ex- 
press it ;  you  nuist  shout  it ;  you  must 
sing  it ;  you  nuist  act  it ;  you  nuist  talk 
it;  you  nuist  fornuilate  it. — in  some  way 
and  by  some  means  you  must  give  it 
expression.  The  trouble  with  most  of 
us  lukewarm  Christians  is  that  we  have 
no  religion  to  exi)ress ;  not  having  it 
in  us,  how  can  we  get  it  out?  Religion 
is  not  primarily  an  intellectual  formula, 
— it  is  a  feeling,  an  emotion.  And  on 
the  proper  direction  and  control  of  this 
emotion  depends  the  type  of  our  re- 
ligion. 


Eeligioii  for  the  Modern  ]Man 

E.  Biirdette  Backus, 
Abstract  of  adclres's,  Long  Beach,  Mav  9,  1923. 

Let  us  begin  with  definitions  of  both 
our  terms.  By  the  modern  man  I  do 
not  mean  all  who  chance  to  be  living 
at  this  present  time ;  we  must  exclude 
a  great  many  w^ho  have  aptly  been  de- 
scribed as  our  "contemporary  ances- 
tors." By  the  modern  man  I  mean  the 
man  of  open  mind  who  is  thoroughb/ 
abrest  of  the  best  thinking  df  today, 
the  man  who  doesn't  grow  pale  at  the 
mentioning  of  the  name  of  Darwin,  who 
isn't  afraid  that  "higher  criticism"  is 
destroying  the  Bible  and  killing  reli- 
gion, wdio  doesn't  harbor  the  suspicion 
that  his  neighbor  who  dares  speak  a 
w^ord  in  behalf  of  social  justice  is  a  deep 
dyed  "red"  and  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity. 

By  religion  I  mean  not  the  acceptance 
of  certain  doctrines  but  rather  a  con- 
cern for  certain  human  values.  If  a 
man  be  deeply  concerned  to  know  and 
speak  the  truth,  if  he  has  a  passionate 
desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice 
among  his  fellow  men.  if  he  yearns  to 
do  the  right  and  bends  his  will  to  that 
end,  if  his  spirit  responds  to  the  appeal 
of  the  beautiful,   if  his  heart   is  filled 


with  a  genuine  good-will  and  love  so 
that  he  is  a  true  friend  of  all  mankind, 
then  he  is  I'cligious  no  mattei'  whfit  his 
theology  may  eliance  to  be.  I{eligion 
in  essence  is  a  concern  for  those  values 
which  are  socially  profitable  to  man- 
kind. 

In  the  religion  of  the  modern  man 
there  are  two  sets  of  words  which  are 
of  prime  importance, — science  and  dem- 
ocracy; truth  and  brotherhood.  There 
are  two  commandments  which  he  re- 
cognizes as  supreme,  "know  the  truth" 
and  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  science 
has  influenced  our  religious  thiidxing. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  made  a  direct 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  wc  live, — contributions 
Avhich  are  symbolized  by  such  names  as 
Ooi)erniciis,  Darw^in  ,  AYilliam  James. 
Religion  today,  to  command  the  alleg- 
ince  of  the  modern  man,  must  work 
within  the  framework  established  by 
science  and  unhesitatingly  acce])t  those 
concepts  which  science  holds  to  be 
established. 

But  science  is  more  than  a  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  facts  and  theories;  it  is^ 
also  a  method  and  a  faith,  and  as  such 
it  makes  a  second  contribution  to  re-^ 
ligion  which  is  of  even  greater  import- 
ance than  the  first.  The  method  of 
science  is  that  of  going  to  the  facts, 
studying  them  carefully,  accurately  and 
then  drawing  conclusions  from  those 
facts.  In  this  process  certain  intellect- 
ual virtues  are  of  prime  importance. 
In  addition  to  the  care  and  accuracy  al- 
ready mentioned  the  scientist  must  elim- 
inate the  personal  equation  as  far  as 
l)ossible,  seeking  to  discover  not  what 
will  please  him  but  what  is  the  truth ; 
he  must  cherish  the  spirit  of  keenest 
scepticism,  believing  in  justification 
"not  by  faith  but  by  verification."  He 
must  strive  for  the  quality  of  clearness 
and  avoid  vagueness  and  looseness.  He 
must 'have  a  sense  of  the  inter-relation 
of  things.  All  of  these  qualities  of 
mind  are  much  needed  in  the  field  of 
religion  to  enable  it  to  escape  many  of 
the  pitfalls  into  which  it  has  fallen  in 
the  past,  and  religion  for  the  modern 
man,  while  it  will  not  loose  the  reverr 
ence    and    the    quality    of    imagination, 
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which  have  marked  it  in  the  past,  must 
take  on  more  of  the  temper  of  mind 
which  is  characteristic  of  science  at  its 
best. 

Science  is  also  a  faith, —  the  faith  in 
the  poAver  of  the  human  reason  to  re- 
port the  realit}^  of  the  universe,  the 
faith  that  human  life  will  profit  by  the 
truth.  Science  says,  ''if  offense  come 
by  the  truth  let  it  come,  for  ultimately 
unpleasant  truth  will  serve  human  life 
more  successfully  than  pleasant  false- 
hood." Kelio'ion  must  take  on  more  of 
this  fundamental  faith,  the  faith  that 
does  not  shrink  from  calling  into  ques- 
tion even  the  most  venerated  doctrines 
in  the  quest  for  truth.  Far  more  im- 
portant than  faith  in  any  particular  set 
of  ideas  is  the  faith  in  the  capacity  of 
human  life  to  wring  profit  from  every 
new  truth  which  the  reason  of  man 
shall  bring  to  light.  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  vou 
free.;' 

Science  is  the  mind  of  religion  for 
the  modern  man,  democracy  is  its  heart 
and  furnishes  the  great  motives.  De- 
mocracy is  nothing  but  the  working 
out  of  the  principles  implicit  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  applying  them 
not  alone  in  the  field  of  politics  but 
also  in  all  the  other  social  relations, — 
in  the  home,  the  school,  the  mill  and 
the  mart.  Democracy  is  a  great  faith, 
a  great  adventure.  It  is  the  daring  of 
the  human  soul  to  believe  that  despite 
all  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  it  shall 
yet  succeed  in  extending  the  ethics  of 
the  ideal  family  through  all  the  body  of 
society  until  the  dream  contained  in  the 
lines  of  the  hymn  by  John  Johns  shall 
be  realized : 

Soon  may  all  Tribes  be  blest 
With  fruit  from  life's  glad  tree, 
And  in  its  shade  like  brothers  rest, 
Sons  of  one  family. 

It  is  in  this  realm  of  modern  religion 
that  there  is  too  much  scepticism  and 
cynicism  on  the  part  of  those  .who 
should  be  the  standard  bearers  of  our 
faith.  All  too  many  men  and  women 
of  fine  education  and  high  positions  are 
betrayed  by  a  subtle  working  of  self  in- 
terest into  depreciating  the  movements 
of  our  time  for  a  further  extension  of 
the  principles  of  democracy.  They  are 
the   beneficiaries   of   the    present    order 


and  there  is  a  deep  hidden  fear  in  their 
hearts  that  a  change  would  not  be  for 
their  personal  benefit. 

What  we  need  is  a  more  robust,  full 
blooded  faith  in  human  brotherhood,  a 
faith  which  shall  make  men  willing  to 
sacrifice  something  of  their  own  ease 
and  position  if  need  be  for  the  welfare 
of  the  race.  And  we  have  this  faith, 
too.  Despite  cynicism,  distrust,  opposi- 
tion to  democracy  in  high  places  there 
is  also  a  great  moving  tide  of  faith.  It 
reveals  itself  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  of  the  spirit  of  Jane  Addams 
who  in  many  diff'erent  walks  of  life  are 
giving  their  energies  with  splendid 
abandon  to  bring  in  the  promised  dav 
of  God. 

Science  is  the  mind  of  religion,  de- 
mocracy its  heart.  But  a  man  must 
have  more  than  these  two  organs  to 
function.  To  the  heart  and  mind  we 
add  the  hands  of  service.  Religion  for 
the  modern  man  is  preeminently  practi- 
cal ;  he  places  the  emphasis  on  doing 
something;  the  church  he  is  interested 
in  is  the  "working  church."  Salva- 
tion for  him  consists  not  in  having  right 
thoughts  and  splendid  emotions  but  in 
harnessing  these  things  to  the  needs  of 
the  world.  Know  the  truth,  love  your 
neighbor,  serve  the  world, — such  is  the 
religion  for  the  modern  man. 


3n  Mtms^v'xum 

Mercy  Jane  Wilbur 

On  Saturday  ^fay  5th  at  the  home 
of  her  son  Ralph,  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
IMrs.  ]\I.  J.  Wilbur  died  on  her  eighty- 
third  birthday.  Her  son  Earl  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Boston  ^May  meetings 
and  was  announced  to  preach  at  Spo- 
kane on  ^Fay  6th.  He  returned  im- 
mediately and  attended  the  burial  be- 
fore resuming  his  journey. 

IMrs.  Wilbur  was  born  in  Vermont  and 
lived  there  until  about  five  years  ago, 
when  she  came  with  her  late  husband  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  make  their  home 
with  her  son,  Ralph.  She  made  frequent 
visits  to  her  son  in  Berkeley  and  was 
much  interested  in  her  grandchildren. 
She  spent  the  month  of  April  there  and 
returned  to  Portland,  accompanied  by 
her  son  Earl,  a  few  weeks  ago.    She  lias 
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been  pitifully  deaf  for  several  years  and 
of  late  her  eyes  have  failed  her. 

She  was  a  person  of  unusually  keen 
and  (luick  mind  and  interesting  charac- 
ter. She  was  an  effective  worker  for 
many  good  causes,  being  especially  de- 
voted to  temperance.  She  was  kindly  and 
patient  and  bore  her  increasing  frailty 
with  sweetness.  Her  mind  was  clear  to 
within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death  and  she 
enjoyed  life  notwithstanding  its  increas- 
ing deprivations. 

The  relations  of  this  fond  mother  and 
her  honored  son  at  Berkeley  were  strik- 
ingly close,  marked  by  great  tenderness 
and  pride. 

She  wnll  be  sincerely  mourned  by  many 
l)ut  her  translation  was  a  well-earned 
blessing. 

The  Sunday  Scliool  Institutes 

The  three  Institutes  for  Eeligious 
Education  recently  held  on  the  Coast 
wore  most  successful  in  many  ways. 
Perhaps  the  one  to  benefit  most  was  that 
held  in  Seattle.  It  was  the  first  time 
such  an  Institute  was  held  in  that  city 
and  we  are  sure  it  was  appreciated  and 
that  much  good  will  come  from  it. 

Too  much  gratitude  carnot  be  ex- 
pressed by  those  of  us  inteiv^oted  in  this 
work  to  Dr.  Buck  for  her  untiring 
efforts  in  ])lanning  and  carrying  out 
three  distinct  progi-anis.  All  the  lec- 
turers and  s|)eakefs  receive  oui*  thanks, 
too.  They  ()i)ened  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  the  big  opi^ortiuiity  there  is 
for  us  in   this  im})()rtant  field. 

The  attendance  at  Los  Angeles  aver- 
aged for  the  regular  sessions  of  the  In- 
stitute 30. 

The  gross  attendance  at  all  meetings 
was  823.  All  the  Sunday  Schools  in 
Southern   (yalifoi'nia  were  i*e[)resented. 

At  Berkeley  the  average  attendance 
for  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  45.  The  gross  attendance  was 
791. 

At  Seattle  the  average  attendance 
for  the  regular  Institute  sessions  was 
48,   the   gross  attendance   was  626. 

Th(^  total  gross  attendance  was  2240 
or  a  general  average,  including  the 
three  public  meetings  of  60,  for  a  total 
of  thirty-seven  meetings. 


Ainiiversary  Week  in  Boston 

Beginning  with  the  Anniversary  Ser- 
mon before  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  on  Sunday  evening,  May  20, 
youth  had  a.  i)lace  on  almost  every 
program  of  the  six  days  which  followed. 
One  of  the  younger  Unitarian  ministers, 
Rev.  Frederick  M.  Eliot  of  St.  l*aul. 
preached  the  1923  sermon,  his  subject 
l)eing  "The  Spirit  of  Youth  in  the  Life 
of  the  Church  is  the  Hope  of  the 
World."  . 

Two  thousand  loyal  Unitarians  of  all 
ages  attended  as  many  of  the  meetings 
of  a  crowded  week  as  they  could  fit 
into  their  own  schedules.  They  found  a 
representative  of  the  Young  People's 
Religious  Union  on  the  progr'am  of 
every  day  in  the  week. 

On  IMonday,  May  20th,  addresses 
were  given  by  Prof.  jManley  O.  Hudson 
of  Harvard  and  Prof.  John  Dewey  of 
Columbia,  when  each  man  presented 
the  arguments  for  and  against  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Court ;  on  Tuesday  Dr.  Joseph 
Fort  Newton,  of  New  York,  spoke  on 
''The  AVill  to  Fellowship;"  on  Wednes- 
day Prof.  K.  H.  Roessingh  of  the 
University  of  Leyden,  spoke  on  ''Ten- 
dencies of  Religious  Thought  and  Life 
in  Europe;"  on  Thursday  at  the  Cop- 
ley Plaza  Hotel,  came  the  Unitarian 
Festival,  with  addresses  by  Denn  Will- 
ard  L.  S])erry  of  Harvard,  and  Prof. 
Chas.  Foster  Kent  of  Yale,  and  on  Fri- 
day occurred  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
young  })e()ple,  with  insj)iring  talks  and 
the  pi'esentation  of  an  episode  of  the 
Unitarian  Pageant. 

Practically  the  entire  morning  session 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ajnerican 
Unitarian  Association  was  given  to  re- 
ports and  addresses  on  "Our  United 
Movement :  The  Outstanding  Events 
and  Achievements  of  the  Year." 

In  addition  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  the  Association,  places  on  the 
program  were  assigned  to  The  Alliance, 
the  Laymen's  League,  the  Y.P.R.U.,  the 
[Unitarian  Campaign,  "The  Christian 
Register,"  ministerial  relief  societies, 
etc.,  etc.  None  who  heard  these  reports 
and  addresses  could  have  failed  to  carry 
away  an  inspiring  i)icture  of  the  mani- 
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fold  activities  which  our  denominational 
agencies  are  carrying  on. 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of 
The  Alliance,  with  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  on  Wednesday,  May  23, 
was  devoted  largely  to  ''The  Li'fe  of 
the  Church,"  a  topic  concerning  which 
Unitarian  women,  already  knowing 
more  about  than  anyone  else,  ever  seek 
more  truth  and  light. 


He  will  begin  his  well-earned  period  of 
rest  by  going  to  China  to  visit  his 
daughters. 


Honors  to  William  Carey  Jones 

Very  fitting  was  the  conferring  on 
Professor  AA^illiam  Carey  Jones,  w^ho  re- 
tired after  forty- eight  years  of  service 
to  the  University  of  California,  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D. 

He  is  held  in  high  honor  by  the  en- 
tire community  and  is  especially  beloved 
by  all  associated  with  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Berkeley  which  he  has  served 
in  many  Avays  for  many  years,  for  m 
long  time  being  president  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees. 

He  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1854.  Ccmie  to  California  at  five 
years  of  age.  He  entc^red  the  Uni- 
versity in  1871  having  taken  his  pre- 
liminary work  in  San  Francisco.  He 
graduated  in  1875  and  w^as  named  re- 
corder and  secretary  to  the  President 
occupying  the  position  for  eight  years, 
a  ])Mrt  of  which  time  he  was  an  instruc- 
tor in  Tjntin.  He  studied  law  and  pass- 
ed his  bar  examination  in  1879.  He  re- 
signed in  18S()  intending  to  follow  the 
law,  but  at  tin;  urgent  request  of  a 
connnittee  of  the  Regents  he  decided  to 
stand  by  education.  He  introduced  a 
course  in  Roman  law  in  1882.  In  18f)-[ 
he  was  made  pi'ofessor  of  jurisj)rud- 
ence  and  the  head  of  a  new  depai-tnu^nt. 
There  are  now  more  than  oOO  students 
in  the  law  college. 

Professoi'  .Jones  has  been  of  great  ser- 
vice in  organizing  and  ])romoting 
secondary  education  throughout  the  state 
and  in  the  elevation  of  the  high  school. 
Through  state  aid  the  21  high  schools 
of  1889  have  now  IxM-ome  870.  He  has 
been  vei-y  (h^voled  to  Berkeley,  serving 
on  the  lioai'd  of  Kducatic  ii  and  Pi'esi- 
dent  of  the  Boai'ds  of  Freeholders  to 
form  charters  in  18!)4  and  1901.  He 
has  been  called  upon  to  hel|)  the  state 
authorities  in  law  making  and  revising. 


Pacific  Coast  Conference, 
Sonthern  Section 

On  :\lay  8th  and  9th  at  Long  Beach, 
the  Southern  Section  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  held  its  annual  ses- 
sion. It  was  a  very  successful  and 
satisfactory  meeting.  There  were  in 
attendance  the  nine  ministers  represent- 
ing the  churches  in  Southern  California, 
a  number  of  officials  and  others  from 
beyond  the  territory  and  a  fine  group 
of  women  from  the  various  alliances. 
The  members  and  friends  of  the  local 
church  attended  regularly  and  were 
most  hospitable  in  entertaining  visitors. 
Rev.  Oliver  Jay  Fairfield,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  is 
ex-officio  President  of  the  Sectional  Con- 
ference and  arranged  the  program  of 
the  meeting  which  constituted  the 
fortieth  Pacific  Coast  Conference.  The 
recently  completed  church  building  was 
nuich  admired  and  was  adequate  to 
every  need.  The  program  was  judici- 
ously planned  and  did  not  tax  the  en- 
durance of  participants.  It  however  em- 
braced much  that  was  vital  and  valu- 
able in  both  the  churches  and  the  alli- 
ances. 

The  only  session  of  the  8th  was  in 
the  evening  and  was  limited  to  two 
sj)eakers.  J\lr.  IMurdock,  xeteran  lay- 
man spoke  on  "Testimony  of  a  Sur- 
vivor,'' briefly  outlining  the  history  of 
Unitarianism  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
the  purj)os(^  of  impressing  the  young 
churches  with  their  elder  sisters  that 
they  might  realize  a  family  spirit.  San 
Francisco  was  born  in  1850  and  was 
sixteen  years  old  when  her  sister  Port- 
land came.  Oakland,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  were  added 
in  1877.  Since  then  we  have  added 
about  four  churches  in  each  decade. 
Long  Beach,  ten  years  old.  has  26 
sisters,  most  of  them  in  good  healtli 
I'anging  from  77  years  to  a  plump  baby 
a  year  old  at  Pasadena. 

He  told  of  the  first  conference  held 
at  Portlaiul  when  its  church  was  dedi- 
cated, and  of  the  I'egular  annual  meet- 
ings beginning  five  years  after.     In  ex- 
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phiiiiinjj::  llic  sect ioiuil  iiu'('iin*;s  l)(\i;;in 
live  ycnrs  ji^'o  he  besought  CfU'iicst  co- 
()|)('i'nii()ii  ill  file  united  coniVi'dicc  next 
year. 

He  told  of  the  l)e<iimiin«4'  tliirty-tliree 
years  a^i'o  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  and 
l)('S])oke  tlieir  interest  in  its  future.  He 
toki  of  th(^  advantaf]^e  a  church  lilirary 
had  been  in  San  Francisco  and  an- 
nounced a  donation  that  would  form 
a  cornor  .stone  for  a  like  feature  at 
Loni^  Beach. 

In  chasing  he  said : 

''I  am  thankful  that  I  was  born  free 
and  that  I  have  never  been  tempted  to 
outgrow  my  inheritance.  It  has  always 
been  a  source  of  support,  of  inspiration, 
of  comfort  and  of  joy. 

''The  sulistance  lias  developed  in  the 
changing  years;  everything  that  lives 
grows,  but  its  spirit  is  unchanged  and 
has  ])ractically  revolutionized  religious 
thought,  making  it  more  reasonable, 
more  vital,  more  helpful  to  life.  It  is 
no  longer  negative,  but  aitirmative  and 
constructive.  The  best  of  the  spirit  l)y 
whomever  cherished  and  proclaimed  is 
the  hope  of  the  future,  for  emancipated 
man  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  religion 
that  is  not  free.  Religion  to  be  of  real 
value  must  be  applied  to  life,  bringin<]r 
its  fulfillment.  It  must  also  be  ground- 
ed in  faith,  not  in  the  form  of  saving 
belief,  but  a  trust  in  eternal  goodness, 
in  the  soundness  of  the  universe. 

''Can  we  not  formulate  the  require- 
ments of  the  religion  of  today  as  free- 
dom, fulfillment  and  faith?  Freedom 
of  thought,  fulfillment  of  life,  and  faith 
in  God,  which  is  the  ultimate  expression 
of  faith  in  goodness." 

Rev.  Howard  !>.  l>ard  of  San  Diego 
followed  in  a  strikinglv  tine  address  on 
"Self-Realization:  The  Supreme  Ob- 
jective of  Life." 

"The  supreme  objective  of  life  today 
is  not  that  we  shall  become  alike  through 
the  salvati(m  of  a  Christ,  but  that  thnmgh 
a  consciousness  like  unto  his,  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  irrevocable  kinshij) 
with  the  eternal  (lod,  we  should  give 
full  scope  of  the  entire  realization  of 
the  soul  which  we  are. 

"The  practical  principle  of  this  great 
scientific  teaching  is  that  I  shall  dare  to 
believe  that  my   soul  is  my  own,   that 


no  j)erson  or  cliui'ch  or  book  has  any 
right  to  coerce  my  mind  oi"  my  con- 
science, oi'  attem|)t  to  come  l)('tw<'en 
me  and  the  divinit\'  that  sjx'aks  in  m\' 
soul.  It  is  for  you,  then,  and  for  me, 
to  know  that  the  divine  is  everywhere 
and  in  every  person,  and  therefore  to 
know  yourself  in  your  essential  being  as 
one  with  God  and  with  all  your  fellows. 
It  is  for  you  to  know,  and  to  dare,  'in 
every  condition  and  experience  of  life, 
to  be  your  own  true  self,  no  one  else, 
remembering  that  your  soul  is  your 
own. 

"The  only  possible  way  in  which  the 
divine  life  in  you  can  touch  and  in- 
fluence in  its  best  the  life  of  humanity, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  object  of  your 
expression,  is  not  from  your  conformity 
to  others,  but  rather  by  your  firmly 
resolving  to  speak  ycmr  own  thoughts 
honestly,  to  s])(nik  your  own  mind  frank- 
ly, in  the  sj)irit  of  kindness,  and  to 
live  your  own  life  unselfishly  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  of  the  whole. 

''The  supreme  obiective  of  life  is  self- 
realization,  the  unfolding  of  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  whole  that  makes  you 
you  and  no  one  else." 

At  ten  o'clock  "Wednesday  morning, 
a  business  session  was  held  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  churches  made 
reports  of  conditions  and  activities. 
IMost  of  them  were  brief,  being  written 
and  condensed  designed  to  give  general 
conclusions  and  not  complete  and  de- 
tailed information.  They  were  general- 
ly by  some  interested  layman  or  lay- 
woman  and  were  encouraging  and  help- 
ful. Santa  Barbara  was  represented  by 
Miss  Helen  Sears;  Pomona  by  Miss 
I\Iary  Bowler;  Ijos  Angeles,  ]\Irs.  Abbie 
S.  Brewer;  Redlands.  Mr.  Lawson 
Scott;  Hollywood,  Rev.  T.  C.  Abel;  Long 
Beach.  Mr.  J.  E.  Upton;  Pasadena,  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Clapp.  Mrs.  Mersereau  asked. Mr. 
l^ard  to  speak  for  San  Diego  which  he 
did  with  considerable  fuliK^ss  desci-ib- 
ing  the  remai'k'able  ai'ti\'ity  and  the 
large  numbt'rs  attending  the  open 
forum. 

Field  Se'Tctai-y  Wetherell  cut  short 
his  general  report  and  confined  himself 
to  several  practical  suggestions  for 
things  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  the  goals 
for  the  coming  year: 
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1.  Ms]\v  Tri-Mjiiiiial  Session  of  tlic^ 
Pacific  Coast  ('ont'ercncc  in  A])im1,  11)24 
the  larg-est  in  attciH]an('<\  tlie  most  eii- 
tlmsiastic  and  inspirational  gatherinj^ 
evei'  held  on  tlie  (-oast. 

2.  Double  the  sid)iScrij)tions  to  the 
Pacific  Unitarian. 

8.  Slopan  in  all  the  churches,  ''The 
Spirit  of  Youth  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  is  the  Hope  of  the   Worhl." 

4.  That  a  comuion  problem  be  studied 
discuHsed  and  reported  upon  in  all  our 
Coast  churches,  the  fndin^s  of  this 
study  to  be  the  basis  of  our  program 
at  the  Conference  next  April. 

5.  To  organize  a  "Star  Island"  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

6.  To  hold  mission  meetings  at  cer- 
tain strategic  points  on  the  Pacific  to 
be  supported  and  carried  on  l)y  Coast 
churches  aiul  ministers. 

7.  Provide  for  more  frequent  ex- 
change of  ])uli)its  by  our  ministers. 

8.  AdoDt  either  the  every  member 
canvas  plan  or  the  Community  Chest 
idea  in  raising  the  annual  budget  in  each 
church. 

At  10:15  Rev.  Lewis  C.  Carson  of 
Santa  Barbara  read  a  striking  paper  on 
''The  Program  of  Liberalism."  In 
matter  and  in  manner  it  was  most  ad- 
mirable and  it  was  followed  with  close 
interest.  It  carniot  be  abrid^'ed  and  an 
abstract  would  not  suffice.  Dr.  Carson 
was  urged  to  have  it  printed  and  he 
kindly  consented.  It  will  be  given  in 
full  in  two  issues  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian. 

The  time  remaining  was  wholly  in- 
ade(|uate  for  discussion,  and  Rev.  T.  C. 
Abel  and  Rev.  Paul  W.  AEcReynolds 
both  spoke  very  briefly.  Rev.  Mr.  Abel 
declared  that  he  was  a  radical  but  that 
he  felt  no  fear  as  long  as  he  was  a  con- 
structive radical.  i\Ir.  McReynolds  was 
in  general  sympathy  with  the  paper. 
It  would  have  been  of  real  value  to 
have  had  a  free  and  full  discussion,  but 
the  luncheon  pr(^pai"(Ml  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Alliance  was  ready  and  too  insistent 
to  l)e  disr(M»ar(h'(l.  So  that  adjournment 
was  taken,  though  with  gencM'al  regret. 
A  brief  I)e\'otional  SiM'vice  followed  led 
by  Kev.  Edward  11.  Hrenan  of  Red- 
lands. 

The  fitnes  of  the  church  was  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  excellent  provision 


for  the  Alliance  Luncheon  to  which 
all  members  of  the  conference  were  in- 
vited, in  the  social  hall  adjoining  the 
church  auditorium,  tables  wer(^  set  for 
over  on(^  hundred  and  tdl  were  soon 
seated  and  well  served  by  hospitable 
hands.  The  collation  was  very  inviting 
and  keenly  enjoyed.  Mrs.  S.  T.  Luce 
presided  most  acceptably.  She  was 
dignified,  gracious  in  manner  and  self- 
contained.  She  knew  when  not  to  talk 
and  was  ideal  in  elo(|uent  silence.  Mrs. 
V.  H.  iMersereau  of  San  Diego  and  Miss 
II.  R.  Spalding  of  Los  Angeles  were  the 
official  grecters  and  they  did  it  well. 
Rev.  Cora  V.  Lambert  of  Chicago,  a 
director  of  the  Alliance  for  the  State 
of  Illinois,  delivered  a  clever  address  on 
"Alliance  Work  and  Alliance  Ideals." 
It  was  a  fine  sample  of  rapid  fire  exe- 
cution. She  was  witty  and  spirited  but 
sensible  and  .suggestive.  Quick  in  mind 
and  well  supplied  with  ideas  she  made 
a  brilliant  address. 

And  then  the  whole  company  piled 
into  capacious  stages  and  were  driven  to 
the  points  of  interest  in  the  thriving 
city  of  Long  Beach.  It  is  generously 
laid  out  with  wide  well-paved  streets. 
We  were  driven  through  business  and 
residence  districts  and  south  along  the 
ocean  shore  for  about  five  miles  and 
thence  east  to  the  .Signal  Ilill  region 
forested  with  derricks  and  black  with 
oil.  It  was  a  marvellous  sight  suggest- 
ing (moruKUis  wealth  and  ruthless  deso- 
lation. It  seems  terrible  to  practically 
d(>stroy  this  fine  section  of  high  land 
back  from  the  ocean  that  would  ulti- 
mately ahve  been  covered  with  the  finest 
residences.  But  it  means  tremendous 
income  foi'  a  gcxul  many  i^eople  and  a 
great  comnuniity.  The  oil  sands  4000 
feet  below  are  furnishing  so  much  oil 
that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  it.  Long 
Beach  a  few  years  ago  was  a  small  vill- 
age. Nearly  100.000  people  are  now 
claimed  aiul  sky-sera ]iers.  great  apart- 
ment houses  and  enoiMuous  courts  are 
e\-(M'y  wIh'I'c  in  e\  idence  ol"  jirosperity. 

The  concluding  pbitr'orm  meeting  on 
Wc(lnesda>'  <'V{Miing  was  the  occasion 
of  two  al)le  addresses  by  the  revered 
ministers  of  the  churches  at  Los  Angeles 
and  Pasadena.  Rev.  E.  Burdette  Backus 
spoke    on    "Religion    for    the    Modern 
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Man" — givino-  a  tlioughtful,  vigorous 
contribution  to  the  important  topic. 
Earnestly  solicited  for  an  abstract  of 
his  address  he  has  since  prepared  one 
and  it  appears  on  another  page. 

Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  in  an  address 
on  "The  Progress  of  Mankind,"  said 
that  the  progress  of  the  race  had  not 
been  along  physical  or  intellectual  lines 
in  the  last  two  thousand  years,  though 
the  level  of  intelligence  has  been  greatly 
raised,  the  average  man  being  better 
trained.  But  the  progress  of  the  race  is 
clearly  along  moral  and  social  lines.  The 
progress  of  the  individual  gives  place 
to  the  progress  of  society,  and  in  that 
gain  the  individual  finds  satisfaction. 
No  progress  is  make  along  any  line  un- 
less we  make  it.  The  human  race,  alone, 
intelligently  plans  for  better  things,  and 
working  with  God  as  fellow  Creator  lifts 
better  up  to  best.  Religion,  having  to  do 
with  the  greatness  of  man,  with  the  soul 
that  looks  before  and  after,  holds  the 
race  to  the  ''great  adventure." 


Incidents  of  Conference  Travel 

There  are  several  ways  open  to  op- 
tion is  passing  from  one  to  another  of 
the  two  great  cities  of  California.  Choice 
is  apt  to  turn  on  whether  one  enjoys  or 
loathes  the  ocean  and  its  concomitant. 
To  be  a  good  sailor  is  nothing  to  be 
proud  of,  but  it  is  to  be  classed  with 
good  digestion  or  any  form  of  good  for- 
tune. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  faith 
that  you  can  go  by  water  if  you  think 
you  want  to.  To  traverse  the  bed  of  an 
inland  sea  when  the  sun  is  ardent  and 
the  mercury  climes  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  of,  and  a  course  at  ''Harvard" 
or  "Yale"  is  attractive  in  prospect. 
Therefore  a  Saturday  afternoon  found 
me  on  the  tall  and  lengthy  craft  Har- 
vard due  to  sail  at  four,  but  piles  of 
freight  on  the  wharf  must  be  stowed, 
it  was  ours  to  have  and  to  hold,  and 
myriads  of  human  ants  wheeling  bags 
and  boxes  scrambled  up  the  gang  planks 
and  rushed  back  for  another  load,  for 
a  solid  half  hour.  At  last  the  ship  seemed 
full  and  the  freight  sheds  empty  and 
very  soon  we  had  cast  off  and  backed 
away  from  the  pier.  Speedily  our  prow 
headed  for  the  Golden  Gate  and  in  a 
few.  minutes    we   left    San    Francisco's 


changed  sky-line  behind  and  were  off, 
soon  leaving  the  antique  Fort  Scott 
well  astern  and  flying  for  the  winsome 
South. 

It  was  my  first  experience  with  speed 
at  sea  and  the  day  was  glorious.  The 
afternoon  flew  away,  a  dinner  of  ex- 
cellent abundance  was  met  by  appre- 
ciative appetite  and  a  good  bed  brought 
immediate  unconsciousness.  Sunday 
morning  and  a  pleasant  breakfast  gave 
promise  of  a  speedy  landing  and  I 
fancied  my  surprising  the  Long  Beach 
brethren  by  strolling  in  on  them.  But 
alas,  fog,  is  to  be  reckoned  on  and  its 
fleecy  impalpability  is  no  indication  of 
its  very  solid  resistance.  The  siren 
moos,  speed  is  shut  off  and  almost  in 
fear  we  creep  instead  of  rush.  It 
furnished  time  for  anything,  so  I  sought 
the  radio  room  and  heard  an  old  time 
sermon  supplied  of  course  by  Los  An- 
geles. A  sermon,  rotund  and  tergid,  a 
very  unobjectionable  prayer  and  some- 
what questionable  music — but  all  so 
wonderful,  and  mysterious.  Broken  in 
upon  now  and  then  with  raucos  noises, 
but  on  the  whole  sufficiently  magnified 
to  be  heard  by  all  with  no  ear  appli- 
ances. The  delivery  was  far  better 
than  that  of  the  average  minister  who 
seems  little  concerned  for  his  ageing 
hearers.  And  then,  glancing  out  the 
window  I  saw  through  the  thinning  fog 
a  man-of-war  with  flag  flying,  and  very 
soon  we  were  feeling  our  way  through 
the  dredged  channel  that  stretches  to 
Wilmington,  full  of  lumber  yards,  ship- 
ping and  activity.  There  w^as  little  de- 
lay for  baggage  loading  on  the  electric 
cars,  and  soon  we  w^ere  in  the  ambitious 
streets  of  Long  Beach,  served  by  cars  and 
jitney  busses.  When  I  reached  the 
church,  services  were  over  but  Mr.  Fair- 
field and  his  trustees  were  there  and  I 
was  in  touch  with  friends,  two  days  and 
a  half  ahead  of  the  conference.  In  the 
evening  I  attended  the  service  and 
listened  to  Mr.  Wetherell  who  is  a  good 
fellow  but  poor  sailor  and  so  came  by 
train.  He  spoke  very  strikingly  on  The 
"Laymen's  League"  and  interested  the 
good  audience  which  included  many 
ladies.  At  the  close  of  the  service  we 
both  proceeded  to  Los  Angeles. 

I  had  never  visited  Pasadena  and  I 
devoted  Monday  to  it,  visiting  friends 
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and  admiring  its  varied  beauties.  It  is 
a  community  of  much  charm,  picture- 
sque in  location,  with  many  luxurious 
homes  and  a  fine  back-ground  of  near 
mountains.  I  was  driven  over  it  very 
thoroughly,  from  the  picturesque  curved 
bridge  over  the  Arroyo  through  the 
Orange  Grove  Avenue  lined  for  a  mile 
or  two  with  the  homes  of  retired  mag- 
nates of  industry.  It  seemed  that  every 
advertised  article  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  represented,  from  the 
gum  of  the  present  to  the  beer  of  the 
past.  The  lovely  lawns,  beautiful  trees, 
magnificent  houses  were  very  impres- 
sive. Pasadena  is  a  great  church  center 
and  has  many  large  and  imposing 
church  buildings.  Its  hotels  are  enorm- 
ous and  better  ones  are  promised.  The 
site  of  a  million  dollar  building  is 
conspiciously  placarded.  It  seems  des- 
tined to  be  the  great  cultural  center 
for  Southern  California.  It  harbors  the 
California  School  of  Technology  and 
has  lured  the  world-famous  scientist 
Prof.  R.  A.  Millaken  from  Chicago. 

The  Huntington  library  upon  which 
$15,000,000  has  been  expended,  will  be 
housed  in,  and  eventually  owned  by 
Pasadena. 

Its  high  school  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  complete  at  present  in  existence. 
It  expects  soon  to  surrender  first  rank 
for  Omaha,  Nebraska  is  erecting  a  $10,- 
000,000  high  school  plant  which  will  be 
the  world  leader.  The  Pasadena  school 
occupies  forty  acres  and  its  group  of 
buildings,  beautifully  placed  presents  a 
very  dignified  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. There  are  now  2700  pupils  in 
attendance  and  very  soon  the  spacious 
buildings  will  be  inadequate. 

The  Universalists  have  a  strong  so- 
ciety and  are  now  erecting  a  fine  church 
building.  The  Unitarian  church  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  settled  policy  of  not 
paralleling  a  sister  church  in  a  small 
community  has  until  the  present  year 
kept  out  of  Pasadena.  Now  it  is  a 
large  city  quite  capable  of  maintaining 
two  liberal  churches  and  having  been 
presented  with  a  large  residence  in  a 
good  location  which  has  been  remodeled 
a  promising  society  has  been  organized. 
Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  for  thirteen 
years    minister    of    the    San    Francisco 


church  has  been  unanimously  called  and 
is  very  acceptably  serving  the  last  ad- 
dition to  our  California  family.  The 
building  has  been  taxed  beyond  its 
capacity  and  already  the  society  is  con- 
sidering problems  of  adequate  space. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  are  happy  in 
their  new  home  and  greatly  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  Pasadena  church. 

The  following  day  was  largely  given 
to  visiting  friends  in  Los  Angeles  and 
in  trying  to  take  in  its  marvelous 
growth  in  the  few  past  years.  It  is 
beyond  all  comprehension  but  it  is  so 
evident  that  it  is  beyond  any  question. 
It  is  almost  overwhelming  and  has  re- 
sulted in  great  general  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  the  business  district 
and  the  development  of  numerous  re- 
sidence districts  of  great  beauty.  A  few 
years  ago  imposing  structrues  were  seen 
in  juxtaposition  to  old  and  ugy  resi- 
dences, reminding  one  of  large  second 
teeth  crowding  out  small  and  decayed 
milk  specimens,  but  now  the  standard 
twelve-story  buildings  are  practically 
continuous,  and  the  more  beautiful  that 
sky-scrapers  have  been  kept  out.  An- 
other striking  evidence  of  growth  is 
the  large  number  of  buildings  being 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  better. 
New  hotels  are  numerous.  Some  are 
completed  others  bear  the  legend  ''One 
thousand  rooms  and  1000  baths."  Not- 
withstanding this,  many  old  ones  are 
building  large  additions.  The  streets 
are  full  of  people,  and  still  they  come. 

Among  old  friends  hunted  up  was 
William  Baurhyte,  now  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  He 
has  great  responsibilities  and  it  is  not 
all  skittles  and  cakes.  ''I  don't  like 
such  big  cities,"  he  said,  ''for  the  three 
years  past  this  corporation  has  been 
called  upon  to  expend  $10,000,000  a 
year,  just  to  keep  up.  We  can't  get 
ahead."  As  we  stood  on  the  street  he 
detailed  the  changes  that  had  occurred. 
He  pointed  out  Grauman's  magnificent 
theatre  near  at  hand,  saying  "that  great 
six-story  block  Avas  completed  six 
months  ago,  and  now  they  are  prepar- 
ing plans  to  add  six  stories." 

I  enjoyed  very  much  calls  on  old 
friends  and  making  new  ones  at  the  Con- 
ference.   My  return  trip  was  uneventful. 
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(Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell.) 

During  the  past  month  the  Field 
Secretary  has  met  the  following  ap- 
pointments: attended  some  meetings  of 
the  Institute  for  Religious  Education 
at  Berkeley ;  a  meeting  of  the  H,ead- 
quarters  Directors  and  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  Directors;  addressed 
the  Long  Beach  and  Pasadena  chapters ; 
lunched  with  members  of  the  Los  An- 
geles chapter ;  attended  and  spoke  at  the 
Southern  California  Conference  in  Long 
Beach ;  witnessed  that  most  remarkable 
moving  picture,  ''The  Covered  Wagon," 
a  picture  rich  in  historical  accuracy 
and  artistic  value ;  held  conferences 
with  Mr.  Bard  of  San  Diego  and  Mr. 
Pease  of  San  Jose ;  attended  two  con- 
gregational meetings  at  Alameda — at 
the  second  of  wiiich  a  most  promising 
sum  was  pledged  by  the  members  for 
carrying  on  of  their  church  the  next 
year;  held  conference  with  Alliance 
Presidents  of  Northern  California;  at- 
tended the  Commonwealth  Club  lunch- 
eon in  honor  of  Secretary  Weeks,  of 
IMassachusetts  and  a  good  Unitarian ; 
preached  at  Palo  Alto  and  at  Pasa- 
dena. Duties  at  the  office  have  held 
the  Secretary  pretty  close  to  his  desk. 

Horace  Scudder  Sears 

Horace  Scudder  Sears — one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  beloved  Unitarian 
Laymen,  died  at  his  beautiful  home  in 
Weston,  Mass.,  on  April  21.  In  his 
passing  all  Unitarians,  all  mankind,  lose 
a  generous,  noble  friend.  No  one  will 
ever  know  the  good  he  has  done,  the 
many  lifts  he  has  given  downhearted 
persons,  always  in  a  quiet,  unassuming 
way.  Mr.  Sears  was  always  there 
ready  to  help.  He  left  generous  sums 
to  many  organizations,  Unitarian  and 
otherwise,  but  he  left  a  far  richer 
memory.  There  are  a  great  many  men 
who  are  far  happier,  and  living  and 
working  in  better  conditions  because 
of  Mr.  Sears.  The  w^orld  is  far  richer 
for  him  having  been  in  it. 

Mr.  Sears  provided  in  his  will  that 
many  projects  in  w^hich  he  was  interested 
should  be  carried  on. 

The  Unitarian  Laymen 's  League  grate- 
fully accepts  $50,000,  and  humbly  dedi- 


cates its  use  to  the  service  which  Mr. 
Sears  so  thoroughly  approved. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Laymen's 
League  Mr.  Sears  was  a  vice-president. 
His  generosity  made  possible  a  success- 
ful experiment  in  young  people's  work 
in  the  University  of  California,  through 
the  Berkeley  Chapter  and  Rev.  Harold 
E.  B.  Speight,  now  of  King's  Chapel, 
Boston.  At  the  last  observance  of  Lay- 
men's Sunday  in  the  First  Parish  in 
Weston,  Mr.  Sears  preached  the  sermon. 

The  Unitarian  Mission  at  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  with  its  First  Unitarian 
Church,  one  of  the  isolated  outposts 
of  Unitarianism,  responded  to  the  mis- 
sion program  conceived  and  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  Unitarian  Laymen's  League. 
Twelve  evening  mission  meetings  were 
held  there  by  Dr.  William  Laurence 
Sullivan  and  his  colleague,  Rev.  Miles 
Hanson  of  the  First  Church  in  Rox- 
bury,  and  the  closing  meeting  on  Sun- 
day, April  29,  was  held  in  the  Scottish 
Rite  Cathedral.  From  the  misvsion 
secretary  came  the  following  telegram: 

''437  tonight  nearly  filling  Scottish 
Rite  cathedral  and  seventy-five  more 
than  church  w^ould  have  seated.  156 
this  morning.  Five  joined  church. 
Everybody  happy  over  success  of  mis- 
sion." 

An  Appeal 

The  National  Federation  of  Religious 
Liberals  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Center  to  make  its 
headquarters  there.  Under  the  ener- 
getic leadership  of  Rev.  Curtis  W. 
Reese,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  with  the  adequate  financial 
support  the  Federation  needs  and  de- 
serves, the  Federation  should  be  a  vital 
influence  in  unifying  and  bringing  into 
closer  relations  the  Liberal  Religious 
forces  of  this  country  and  Canada. 
Ultimately,  it  is  hoped  that  its  function 
in  its  own  field  will  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  among  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations. 

The  Federation  calls  for  several  thou- 
sand new  members  with  a  moderate 
average  contribution  from  each  in  order 
to  place  the  federation  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis. 
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The  annual  dues  are  one  dollar  a 
year.  These  and  contributions  for  the 
Federation  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer, 
Frank  H.  Burt,  813  Barristers'  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Let  the  .Pacific  Ooast  be  numbered 
well  among  the  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  which  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  of 
Berkeley  is  the  Honorary  President. 

NOTES 

It  has  been  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  San  Diego  church. 
During  the  summer  the  auditorium  will 
be  greatly  increased  and  a  new  organ 
installed.  It  is  fine  to  know  of  a 
•church  anywhere  of  any  fellowship  be- 
ing too  small  to  accommodate  the 
crowds. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  every 
church  on  the  Coast  holding  regular 
services  contributed  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  30.  In  addition  Santa  Cruz 
and  Santa  Ana  also  contributed.  In 
Taany  cases  the  amount  given  exceeded 
that  of  past  years. 

''There  never  was  time  when  in  my 
opinion,  some  way  could  not  be  found 
to  prevent  the  drawing  of  the  sword," 
— U.  S.  Grant. 

This  slogan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
'California  Federation  of  Women's 
XJlubs,  What  would  happen  if  everyone 
really  held  this  same  opinion? 

At  the  Memorial  services  of  Coast 
Defenses  of  San  Francisco  held  in  the 
Service  Club  quarters  at  Fort  Winfield 
Scott  on  Sunday,  May  27,  Mr.  Dutton 
gave  the  principal  address,  ''Thoughts 
Suggested  by  Memorial  Day."  The 
service  was  in  charge  of  Chaplain 
Kelley  of  our  Unitarian  Fellowship.  The 
hymns  sung  were  "Lead  Kindly  Light," 
by  Cardinal  Newman,  and  "Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee,"  by  a  Unitarian,  Sarah 
Flower  Adams. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Alliance  reports 
that  two  new  branches  of  work  have 
been  taken  up  during  the  vear,  one  that 
of  "Social  Service,"  the  other  "Cheer- 
ful Letter."  The  membership  of  the 
Alliance  is  now  81. 


Anyone  who  might  have  heard  our 
Southern  California  ministers  at  the 
Long  Beach  Conference  would  have 
shared  with  the  Field  Secretary  a  sense 
of  pride  and  joy  that  such  men  are 
with  us  heart  and  soul. 

Dr.  Florence  Buck  preached  on  May 
13th  at  Victoria  in  the  morning  and 
at  Vancouver  that  evening.  According 
to  newspaper  report  she  was  the  first 
woman  D.D.  to  preach  in  Vancouver. 

Because  of  the  large  attendance  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  music  shown  by 
those  hearing  it,  the  Organ  vespers  will 
be  continued  each  Friday  afternoon  at 
5 :15,  throughout  the  summer  at  the 
Berkeley  church. 

Rev.  Edson  Reifsnider  is  to  supply 
the  pulpit  of  the  church  during  June. 

Some  thirty-five  or  forty  young  peo- 
ple attended  the  annual  "Retreat"  of 
the  Channing  Club  at  Inverness. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
California  Federation  of  Y.  P.  R.  U. 
was  held  during  this  Retreat.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  President, 
Mildred  Sharrer  of  Berkeley;  Vice- 
President,  Henry  Gibbons  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Secretary,  Adrian  Iliohan  of  Oak- 
land, and  Treasurer,  Bevier  Robinson  of 
Palo  Alto. 

The  annual  meetings  at  Long  Beach 
and  at  the  University  church,  Seattle, 
show  sound  financial  conditions,  in- 
crease in  membership  and  church  at- 
tendance as  well  as  a  greater  determina- 
tion to  make  the  work  of  these  churches 
even  better  than  heretofore. 

As  this  number  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian goes  to  press  the  Peninsula  Pag- 
eant of  Progress  at  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  is 
just  getting  under  way.  There  is  a 
t^nitarian  booth  there,  several  hundreds 
of  A.  U.  A.  tracts  and  League  publica- 
tions will  be  on  hand  for  free  distribu- 
tion. The  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Alliance  of  the  Palo  Alto  church 
will  be  in  charge  of  this  booth.  A 
church  standing  for  the  progress  of  man- 
kind should  certainly  bo  represented  at 
a  Pageant  of  Progress ! 

There  are  now  12,255  members  and 
282  Chapters  of  the  Laymen's  League. 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Young  People's 
Religious  Union  Bulletin,  ]\Iiss  Dorothy 
Dyar,  a  former  active  Channing  Club 
member  and  now  a  student  at  Columbia-. 
University,  wrote  a  most  interesting  and 
inspiring  account  of  Channing  Camp, 
''The  Star  Island  of  California." 

May  this  idea  eventually  develop  into 
another  Star  Island,  a  place  dedicated 
to  religion  and  education,  where  people 
can  commune  with  God  and  hold 
true  fellowship  with  their  brother  man. 
The  only  things  really  worth  while  are 
the  thinks  eternal — those  things  of  the 
spirit — and  in  a  place  sacredly  dedi- 
cated to  the  furtherance  of  these  things, 
wonders  can  be  wTOught. 

Please  keep  Headquarters  informed  of 
changes  in  names  and  addresses  of  vari- 
ous church  oiHcers  as  well  as  of  Chapter, 
Alliance  and  Young  People's  officers. 
Many  thanks. 


Acknowledgment 

The  contributions  of  churehes  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Pacific  Coast  Unitarian  Conference 
for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1923  were: 

Alameda   $  20.00 

Bellingham 5.00 

Berkeley 100.00 

Eugene    15.00 

Eureka    5.00 

Fresno  15.00 

Hollywood    10.00 

Long  Beach  15.00 

Los  iVngeles  150.00 

Oakland    25.00 

Palo  Alto 20.00 

Pasadena    20.00 

Pomona  : 5.00 

Portland   150.00 

Eedlands    20.00 

Salem    10.00 

San   Diego    60.00 

San  Francisco  410.50 

San  Jose  20.00 

Santa  Cruz  10.00 

Santa  Barbara   50.00 

Seattle    15.00 

Seattle  University  30.00 

Spokane    '. 50.00 

Vancouver    10.00 

Victoria    10.00 

Woodland   5.00 

$1265.50 

This  is  in  excess  of  any  previous  year.  Dis- 
bursements have  included  the  usual  and  some 
additional  expenses,  but  an  adequate  sum  has 
been  accumulated  for  the  fare  of  delegates  to 
the  triennial   conference   in   1924. 

Charles  A.  Murdock, 

Treasurer. 


Alameda. — On  Sunday,  ]\Iay  27th, 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Alameda  met  at  the  church 
edifice  at  10  A.  M.,  and  motored  in  the 
bright  California  sunshine  through  the 
broad  vistas  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara 
Valley  to  the  country  home  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Clawiter,  near  Mt.  Eden,  where  nearly 
95  persons  of  varying  ages,  from  the 
youngest  Sunday-school  teacher  to  the 
still  youthful  in  spirit  ^' Grandma'^ 
Gerry,  whose  years,  indicated  on  the  dial 
of  Time,  register  94,  met  other  friends 
already  assembled — ^some  on  the  lawn  or 
grouped  on  the  broad  steps  of  the  house^ 
the  majority  seated  on  benches,  augment- 
ed by  potato  boxes,  hatted  or  hatless  as 
preferred,  while  the  young  minister,  the 
Rev.  Gordon  Kent,  standing  hatless  be- 
side the  rugged  trunk  of  a  tall  palm, 
conducted  the  services.  The  congrega- 
tion sang  familiar  hymns  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  to  the  music  of  a  violin. 
]\Ir.  Kent,  in  voice  vibrant  with  deep 
feeling,  delivered  a  stirring  address  on  a 
theme  befitting  the  occasion  of  Memorial 
Day.  After  a  beautifully  worded  prayer 
of  benediction  and  a  brief  social  gather- 
ing the  people  assembled  partook  of  the 
luncheon  provided  by  the  ladies  of 
Unity  Circle  and  other  friends  and  an 
hour  later  the  party  entered  the  several 
waiting  automobiles  and  sped  homeward 
along  the  broad  highways.  Thus  ended 
the  first  away-from-home,  and  in  the 
open,  Sabbath  service  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Society  of  Alameda. 


Berkeley. — During  the  first  three 
Sundays  of  IMay,  Rev.  Robert  F.  Leavens 
enjoyed  camping  with  members  of  the 
Channing  Club.  On  May  27th  he  spoke 
with  understanding  and  feeling  on  the 
Offices  of  Recreation.  The  church  serv- 
ices will  be  uninterrupted  this  year.  The 
attractive  building  is  open  nearly  every 
hour  of  every  dav  in  the  year. 


Fresno. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  inspiring  services  in  the  church 
for  several  years  was  that  held  on 
^Mother's  Day.  The  church  was  most 
beautifully  decorated  with  great  bas- 
kets and  vases  of  flowers,  which  were 
donated    by    the    various    organizations 
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in  the  church  and. its  individual  mem- 
bers. After  the  usual  opening  the  beau- 
tiful Unitarian  baptismal  service  was 
held,  six  little  children,  three  of  them 
babies  in  arms,  being  christened  and 
presented  with  exquisite  rose  buds.  Ap- 
propriate music  accompanied  this  ser- 
vice and  the  latter  part  devoted  to 
mothers.  ]\Ir.  Clayton's  address,  in- 
teresting and  inspiring  as  always,  seem- 
ed even  more  full  of  sympathy  and 
understanding.  Another  interesting 
part  of  the  service  was  the  welcome  ex- 
tended to  new  members,  quite  a  number 
of  whom  have  recently  signed  the  book. 

The  Laymen's  League  of  Fresno  has 
now  membership  of  20.  At  the  last 
meeting  Rabbi  Segel  spoke  on  ''The 
Modern  Zionist  Movement." 

Other  activities  in  the  church  are 
proving  interesting.  The  recently  or- 
ganized Young  People's  Society  is  hold- 
ing meetings  which  are  reported  to  be 
most  entertaining  and  are  proving  very 
popular. 


Los    Angeles. — On    May    6th,    Rev. 
Mr.    Backus    started    a    series    of    ser- 
mon-lectures,   on    the    truth    about    the 
Bible    as   revealed   by   modern   scholar- 
ship, to  be  given  on  alternate  Sundays. 
Seven  topics  are  announced: 
''What  the  Bible  Realy  Is." 
"The  Greatest  Book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." 

"The  Apocrypha." 
"The  Heart  of  the  New  Testament." 
"The  Hardest  Book  in  the  Bible." 
"The  Bible  and  Evolution." 
"Do  We  Need  a  New  Bible?" 
The   church   services  have   been   well 
attended. 

P.  B.  D'Orr  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Laymen's  League.  It  has  re- 
newed Thursday  noon  luncheons  and 
meets  at  the  Angelus  Hotel. 

The  church  school  on  April  29th  gave 
ten  Gold  Stars  to  pupils  having  been 
present  every  Sunday  for  the  past  six 
months. 

The  younger  set  of  the  church  have 
started  Sunday  afternoon  "hikes,"  and 
have  visited  Look-Out  Mountain,  Grif- 
fith Park,  ]\It.  Hollywood  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
The  Women's  Alliance,  Mrs.  Abby  S. 
Brewer,  president,  has  held  its  weekly 


meetings  celebrating  the  May  birthdays. 
Conservation  Day  was  given  over  to  our 
second  Thursdaj^  afternoon  program. 
On  May  17th,  Mr.  Backus  gave  us  his 
last  lecture  on  Outlines  of  Science,  deal- 
ing especially  with  the  bearing  of 
science  on  religion,  philosophy  and  life. 

We  have  been  devoting  our  mornings 
for  the  past  month  to  serving  for  the 
Childrens'  Hospital. 

At  the  Southern  California  Confer- 
ence at  Long  Beach,  29  attended  from 
our  Alliance.  The  meetings  was  indi- 
cative of  a  wholesome  condition  on  the 
part  of  our  churches  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia 


PxVLO  Alto. — Upon  two  Sundays  of 
the  month  Dr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Wetherell 
have  occupied  the  pulpit,  each  with  a 
message  worth  while.  The  Alliance  held 
a  most  successful  luncheon  in  connection 
with  its  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Nelson 
Bryant  spoke  most  entertainingly  to  the 
Laymen's  League  on  his  experiences  in 
China,  where  he  held  an  important  posi- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  The  men 
of  the  church  served  a  dinner  on  ]\Iay  6. 
About  35  of  the  friends  of  the  church 
spent  a  Saturday  night  on  Mt.  Hamilton, 
saw^  the  wonderful  sunset,  viewed  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  through  the  telescopes,  and 
enjoyed  each  other's  fellow^ship  about  the 
campfire.  The  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school  have  had  a  picnic  at  the  home 
of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Carruth.  The  Hu- 
manist Club  sent  a  delegatoin  of  six  to 
the  Channing  Club  camp  at  Inverness; 
they  spent  a  week-end  there.  The  Ex- 
plorers' Club  presented  two  short  plays 
under  the  direction  of  ^Irs.  Wallis.  The 
Alliance  has  sponsored  two  social  even- 
ings, one  in  the  form  of  a  card  party 
and  the  other  centered  about  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "The  Ascent  of  the 
^latterhorn,"  by  Dr.  Jordan.  We  are 
co-operating  with  Headquarters  in  main- 
taining a  Unitarian  booth  at  the  Penin- 
sular Pageant  of  Progress  at  San  Carlos. 


San  Francisco. — I\Ir.  Dutton  has 
preached  every  Sunday  in  ^lay  and  his 
topics  have  been  vital  ones,  handled  with 
power:  "What  Life  Is,"  "The  Visita- 
tions of  God,"  Internationalism  and  Re- 
liiiion"  and  "The  Problem  of  Good." 
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The  Channing  Auxiliary  held  a  fine 
large  meeting  on  ^May  7th.  Officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  We  are 
fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  Mrs.  McGaw 
in  the  chair  for  another  year,  the  board, 
with  the  exception  of  the  business  secre- 
tary, remaining  with  her.  A  fine  musi- 
cal program  was  given.  A  talented  young 
daughter  of  one  of  our  members,  Miss 
IModesto  Mortensen.  violinist,  accom- 
panied by  ]\Irs.  McGaw,  played  a  Saint- 
Saens  Sonate  and  a  Slavonic  Fantasie 
by  Dvorak.  ]\Irs.  ]McGaw  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting program,  some  very  modern 
work  by  Palmgren,  and  a  brilliantly  ex- 
•ecuted  Chopin  ballade.  Mrs.  Harold 
Olsen,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Blanchard, 
sang  delightfully  a  group  of  songs,  con- 
cluding with  '"The  Greatest  of  These  Is 
Love,"  a  beautiful  song  composed  by 
our  own  Mrs,  Blanchard. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  held 
two  meetings.  On  the  14th  a  business 
meeting,  when  the  vital  subject  of  re- 
plenishing the  treasury  was  voted  on. 
It  was  voted  to  replenish  by  subscrip- 
tions, pledges  to  be  given  this  month 
payable  in  September.  It  was  also  voted 
to  hold  a  Thanksgiving  food  sale  in  No- 
vember. 

On  the  25th  Mrs.  Edwin  Stadtmuller 
and  the  Channing  Readers  gave  a  bene- 
fit matinee  for  our  fund,  reading  most 
brilliantly  four  short  plays  by  Dansany, 
Fraser,  Kreymborg  and  Bynner.  We 
cleared  thirty  dollars  and  were  delighted 
and  very  grateful  to  the  readers.  The 
meeting  of  the  28th  was  a  large  one, 
and  listened  to  a  paper  of  interest  and 
charm  by  ]\Iiss  i\Iary  ]\IcEwen  on  her 
recent  trip  to  South  America.  This  is 
the  last  meeting  before  vacation. 

Mr.  Button's  book  review  on" May  21st 
was   well   attended   and   much   enjoyed. 


Victoria,  B.  C. — The  largest  congre- 
gation we  have  had  for  quite  a  while 
assembled  on  Sunday  morning,  May 
13th,  to  welcome  ]Miss  Florence  Buck 
on  her  first  visit  to  Victoria  and  were 
rewarded  by  a  verv  eloquent  address 
on  ''The  Adventure  of  Faith."  Miss 
Buck  quite  captured  our  hearts  during 
her  all  too  short  stay  and  we  trust  that 
ere  long  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting   with   her   again.      On    Sunday 


afternoon  she  made  the  five  hours  boat 
trip  to  Vancouver  arriving  in  time  to 
speak  at  the  evening  service  there  and 
then  took  the  night  boat  on  to  Seattle 
from  whence  she  left  on  Monday  morn- 
ing for  the  East.  She  is  truly  a  great 
traveller. 


A  bright  little  girl  came  home  from 
Sunday-school  and  said  to  her  father: 
''A  nice  man  told  us  all  about  a  wonder- 
ful old  cathedral  in  England.  It  had 
niches  for  all  the  apostles  with  silver 
statues  in  them.  One  time  a  man  named 
Cromwell  (his  first  name  was  Oliver) 
came  and  saw  them.  He  said,  'What  are 
those  figures?'  The  man  he  asked  said, 
'They  are  the  apostles,'  'But  what  are 
they  made  of?'  'Silver,'  said  the  other 
man.  'Well,  I  want  them,'  said  Mr. 
Cromwell,  and  he  took  them  all  and 
melted  them  down,  and  gave  them  to  the 
Commonwealth  Cluh." 

A  little  boy  was  much  enamored  of 
some  fine  home-made  cake  a  kindly  lady 
provided  on  a  visit.  "I  think,  if  you 
can  wait  till  I  grow  up,  I  would  like  to 
marry  you."  The  lady  was  flattered  and 
told  him  she  would  think  of  it.  He  went 
home  to  the  grandmother  with  whom  he 

lived  and  said,  ' '  Mrs. is  going  to 

try  her  best  to  live  till  I  grow  up  and 
marry  her." 

A  boy  who  had  heard  at  Sunday-school 
a  somewhat  lurid  description  of  the  hell 
some  people  once  believed  in,  went  home 
and  asked  his  father  of  he  knew  there 
was  a  place  where  bad  people  went  when 
they  died  and  burned  and  burned  and 
never  burned  up.  His  father  seemed  in- 
clined to  doubt  it.  The  boy  said,  "And 
that's  the  worst  of  it.  The  more  you 
don 't  believe  it  the  worse  vou  will  burn. ' ' 


Odd  PrOiiuu elation.  Says  an  exchange: 
"Ngon,  an  East  African  fruit,  may  be 
imported  into  this  country.  It  is  pro- 
nounced palatable. ' ' 

"Jim's  a  standpatter,  isn't  he?" 
"Yes,  and  he's  one  of  the  few  stand- 
patters whose  patter  I  can  .stand." 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Winter,  2444  Carlston  St.., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Tardy,  2135  E.  28th  St.,  Oak- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Crawford,  3522  Mono  Av.,  Fresno. 

Miss  Sara  C.  Pendleton,  1436  Oak  St.,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Road, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Eedlands. 

Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,   Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  15,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land. Ore.^ 

Miss  Sue  Clark,  425  22d  St.,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Clapp,  box  23,  R.  D.  3,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal, 

-   Mrs.  A.  S.  Starkey,  1608  Boone,  Ave.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include  it  as  a  sister  Mission. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922   Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.         Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  S.  Andrews 
Manager 

FISHER  &  CO. 

HATTERS 

felNCE  1851 

666  MARKET  STREET  palIce  hotel 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Standard  Makes  Felt  and  Cloth 

IMPORTED  TOP  COATS 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  lat© 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Recent  Additions 
Sir    George    Arthur:      "Letters    of    Lord    and    Lady 

Wolsely.' ' 
Edward  Bok :    "The  Man  from  Maine." 
C.   S.   Chapman:   "Spanish  History  of  California." 
Buckham,  J.  W.  :   Progressive  Religion  in  America. 
A.   B.  Cleland:     "American  Period  of  California." 
Louis  C.  Cornish:     "Transylvania  in   1922." 

E.  W.  Hopkins:   "Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion." 
Octavius  T.  Howe:     "Argonauts  of   '49." 

M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe:     "Memories  of  a  Hostess." 
Wm.  H.  Hudson:     "United  States." 
David  Starr  Jordan:     "The  Days  of  a  Man." 
Henry  H.  Lane:    "Evolution  and  Christian  Faith." 
C.  H.  Lippman:     "Public  Opinion." 
Machem  J.   Gresham:    Christianity  and  Liberalism. 
H.  A.  Mayo:     "America  of  Yesterday." 
Giovanni  Papini :     "The  Life  of  Christ." 
James    Muilejiburg:     "Specimens   of   Biblical   Litera- 
ture. ' ' 
W.    S.  Rainsford:     "Story  of  a  Varied  Life." 
Jennie  W.   Scudder:     "A  Century  of  t^nitarianism." 
Edward  Simmons:    "From  Seven  to  Seventy." 
Oscar  B.  Strauss:     "Under  Four  Administrations." 
Henry  Morse  Stephens:    "Pacific  Ocean  in  History. "^ 
Jabez  T.  Sunderland:  "Because  Men  are  not  Stones" 
Arthur  Weigall :     "The  Glory  of  the  Pharoahs." 
W.    S.   "Wood:     "The   Neighborhood  in  Nation  Build- 
ing." 
J.  S.  Morgenthau:     "All  in  a  Lifetime." 

F.  C.    WOODMAN,    A.B.,    Harvard;    Educa- 
.  tional  and  Vocational  Information  and  Ad- 
vice  by   Correspondence    or   Interview.      8 
Griggs   Terrace,    Brookline,    Massachusetts. 

Special  Books 

THOMAS  STARR  KINO— PATRIOT  ANI> 
PREACHER.  By  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.; 
$3.00. 

HORATIO  STEBBINS— MINISTRY  AND 
PERSONALITY.  By  Charles  A.  Murdock; 
$2.00. 

A  BACKWARD  GLANCE  AT  EIGHTY. 
By  Charles  A.  Murdock;  $2.00. 

Unitarian  Headquarters,  612  Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco 

WITTER  SPRINGS  WATER 

Bottled  as  it  flows  from  the  depths  in 
Lake  County,  California 

REDUCES  HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
WITH  NO  DELETERIOUS  EFFECTS 

One  case  (three  dozen,  costing  $15)  prob- 
ably sufficient.  Instructions  furnished.  Ad- 
dress 

W.  E.  WHITAKER, 

995  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SAN    FRANUlfi»v>*. 


T™  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER    LIFE 


®I|f  ^ptntatHork 


The  Spirit  no  more  acknowledges  a  religious 
newspaper  as  its  organ  than  a  secular  one,  if  it  is 
not  humbly  edited,  and  does  not  increase  the  sway 
of  meekness  and  charity  in  those  that  read  it — a 
very  severe  test  for  many  of  them.  A  useless  and 
juiceless  church-member,  expending  his  energies  and 
prayers  on  his  own  salvation,  adds  to  its  working 
force  about  as  much  as  a  lump  of  ice  serves  as  an 
organ  of  heat,  or  a  piece  of  charcoal  as  a  reflector 
of  light. 

It  moves  through  all  the  efforts,  all  the  elo- 
quence, all  the  literature,  all  the  homes,  all  the 
charity  organizations,  all  the  laws,  all  the  public 
bounties — that  are  interpreting  sweet  and  serious 
truth,  nourishing  goodness,  spreading  the  sway  of 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  banishing  injustice,  making 
the  world  less  selfish  and  more  pious.  For  these 
are  hastening  the  true  Millenium,  when  all  law,  all 
government,  all  literature,  all  life,  shall  be  pure  and 
reverent  and  charitable. 

Thomas  Starr  King. 
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<lo  on  with  life  another  mile. 
Lighting  the  way  with  kindly  smile. 
— Edicin  Marlcliam. 


It  is  almost  always  found  difficult  to 
simply  take  the  first  steps  in  the  prac- 
tical carrying  out  of  any  change  which 
we  are  theoretically  convinced  would  be 
advantageous.  A  kindly  Bishop  ad- 
dresvsed  Boston  Unitarians  on  the  desir- 
abilit}^  of  lessening  denominational  dif- 
ferences and  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  Congregational  body  that 
split  in  two  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  to  come  together 
again.  The  proposition  seems  to  have 
aroused  little  sympathy.  It  is  admitted 
the  two  bodies  are  much  nearer  together 
than  they  were,  but  the  difference  is  too 
great  to  be  easily  ignored.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  both  bodies  have  moved 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  while  the 
so-called  orthodox  Congregationalists  oc- 
cupy almost  the  same  territory  that  we 
did  when  they  forced  us  to  go  out,  we 
have  moved  away  from  them  about  as 
far  as  they  have  come.  We  cannot  move 
backward  and  they  are  not  disposed,  to 
accelerate  their  speed,  so  we  seem  doomed 
to  recognize  our  differences  and  let  time 
and  events  determine  the  future. 


But  it  has  been  good  even  to  think  of 
and  it  has  had  its  good  effect  on  that 
fruitful  sources  of  progress  that  we  call 
public  opinion.  The  secular  press,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  has  seemed  to 
recognize  the  good  sense  involved  in  the 
suggestion.  They  are  not  so  conscious  of 
the  difficulties,  and  the  editorial  writers 
reveal  the  growth  of  broader  views  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  religion.  It  seems 
generally  accepted  that  the  dogmas  and 
theolog^ical  differences  are  not  the  better 
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part  of  religion,  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity favors  growth  in  the  humanities 
and  a  better  life,  that  unity  rather  than 
division  is  the  final  goal. 


In  the  meantime  there  is  a  necessary 
place  for  denominationalism.  The  spirit 
must  have  a  body,  and  it  is  not  alone 
birds  of  a  feather  that  flock  together. 
Men  of  like  mind  and  manners  naturally 
and  properly  co-operate  and  gain  effi- 
ciency by  uniting.  The  possibility  fol- 
lows that  they  place  too  high  a  value  on 
their  special  organization  and  are  more 
interested  in  their  special  section  than  in 
the  final  object  of  the  whole  effort.  De- 
nominationalism is  good  or  bad,  depend- 
ing upon  the  rank  it  holds  in  our  affec- 
tion and  allegiance.  It  has  its  place, 
but  it  is  not  the  first  place.  And  the 
moment  we  subordinate  it  to  its  fitting 
position  we  cease  to  hold  any  competitive 
jealousy,  but  are  ready  to  rejoice  at  the 
prosperity  and  strength  of  any  section 
of  the  great  chain  of  humanity.  A  Uni- 
tarian who  indulges  the  delusion  that  all 
the  world  must  some  day  be  Unitarian, 
or  that  today  a  large  part  of  mankind 
really  are  Unitarians,  is  to  be  pitied.  We 
sustain  our  organization  because  we  be- 
lieve that  like-minded  people  will  find 
it  the  form  most  likely  to  attract.  It 
seems  to  us  a  simple  and  an  utterly  free 
opportunity  for  service  and  worship,  and 
it  is  our  part  to  provide  a  place  for 
those  who  want  it  or  need  it.  It  is  for 
us  to  feel  kindly  to  all,  however  much 
they  differ  from  us,  who  are  likewise 
providing  for  what  they  believe  to  be 
human  wants,  and  seek  truth  and  do 
justice  or  strive  for  love. 


faith.  In  an  appeal  much  depends  on 
its  formulation.  The  following  state- 
ment is  perhaps  a  fair  sample  of  what 
we  concur  in.  It  is  copied  from  the 
calendar  of  our  Church  at  the  National 
Capital : 

This  church  is  dedicated  to  religion, 
but  not  to  a  creed.  Neither  upon  itself 
nor  upon  its  members  does  it  impose  a 
test  of  doctrinal  formulas.  Love  to  God 
and  man  and  the  perfecting  of  our  spir- 
itual nature  it  regards  as  the  unchanging 
substance  of  religion  and  the  essential 
gospel  of  Jesus.  Consecrating  itself  to 
these  principles,  it  aims  at  cultivating 
reverence  for  truth,  moral  character  and 
insight,  helpfulness  to  humanity  and  the 
spirit  of  communion  with  the  Infinite.  It 
welcomes  to  its  worship  and  fellowship 
all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  a  religion 
thus  simple  and  thus  free. 


We  do  not  even  seek  to  force  upon 
others  what  seems  good  to  us.  We  only 
offer  to  those  who  find  no  other  or  no 
better  way,  what  seems  to  us  a  reasonable 


There  seems  great  inconsistency  in  the 
spirit  of  enmity  and  hatred  that  often 
characterizes  religious  organizations. 
The  national  conventions  of  leading  de- 
nominations held  within  the  last  few 
months  have  shown  sharp  division  be- 
tween the  friends  of  progress  and  the 
adherents  of  conservatism.  There  seems 
as  much  feeling  and  passion  as  in  the 
gathering  of  contending  politicians,  and 
if  they  are  in  any  degree  mindful  of  the 
admonition  of  their  leader  that  ' '  ye  love 
one  another"  they  are  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  concealing  it.  Unity  is  per- 
haps too  much  to  expect  when  utterly  op- 
posing ends  are  sought,  but  in  a  body 
where  loving  is  made  the  test  of  the 
Christianity  they  profess  it  is  a  pretty 
bad  give-away  to  show  fangs  and  to  snarl 
instead  of  smile. 

There  seems  to  be  pretty  even  division 
of  numbers,  too,  and  neither  side  can 
find  much  comfort.  Evolution  is  not 
wholly  discredited,  but  those  who  have 
dared  to  think  and  to  discard  fetters  are 
given  a  year  to  repent  and  conform  to 
the  ways  of  their  fathers. 
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We  Unitarians  may  rejoice  that  at  our 
anniversary  meetings  at  least  a  kindlier 
spirit  seemed  manifest.  Good  will  was 
clearly  expressed,  and  positive  enthusi- 
asm was  in  evidence  from  first  to  last. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  vital  in  differences  of  belief. 
We  welcome  them  as  wholly  natural  and 
as  promises  of  future  growth.  We,  too, 
have  contending  temperaments  and  re- 
sisting tendencies.  It  is  fortunate  that 
some  would  push  and  some  would  hold 
back.  AYings  are  made  to  fly  with  and 
not  for  vicious  flapping. 


There  is  call  for  tolerance  as  to  vary- 
ing belief  and  beyond  that  for  sympathy. 
There  is  especial  need  for  judging  as  we 
would  be  judged  in  the  matter  of  think- 
ing and  in  recognition  of  the  right  of  loy- 
alty. This  both  within  our  own  denom- 
ination and  towards  those  of  varying 
faith.  We  claim  the  right  to  be  free 
and  we  should  allow  the  same  privilege 
to  othei^. 


English  papers  pay  fitting  tribute  to 
Adam  Smith  on  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.  The  London  In- 
quirer of  June  15  had  an  admirable  ed- 
itorial on  ''The  Wealth  of  All  the  Na- 
tions, ' '  which  closed  with  these  words : 
words : 

''It  is  a  vast  problem  to  live  together 
as  nations  ought ;  but  let  us  never  doubt 
that  the  brains  that  have  sufficed  for  the 
immense  intellectual  work  of  the  past 
will  be  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  future, 
if  only  the  mind  that  knows  and  goes  on 
to  discover  more  and  more  is  allied  with 
the  heart  that  reverently  trusts  and  the 
spirit  that  greatly  dares." 

In  this  connection  it  would  seem  that 
President  Harding  deserves  the  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  all  who  appreciate 
fair  play  and  love  their  country  for  his 
firm  support  of  the  world  court  and  all 
unquestioned  effort  for  securing  world 
peace  and  universal  justice. 


David  Starr  Jordan  has  written  an  ap- 
preciative review  of  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
"Senescence,  the  Last  Half  of  Life," 
which  he  warmly  commends; 

"When  President  Hall  was  a  younger 
man  he  gave  us  our  best  account  of 
adolescence,  the  maturing  of  mind  and 
body  with  the  young.  In  middle  life, 
as  the  head  of  a  small  but  really  great 
university,  one  which  realized  the  train- 
ing value  of  going  to  the  bottom  of 
things  and  then  up  on  the  other  side,  he 
wrote  on  various  phases  of  mind  growth. 
And  now,  becoming  old,  though  still 
young  at  77  years,  he  sums  up  the  philos- 
ophy of  age,  investing  its  inevitability 
with  a  sunset  glow  as  charming  as  it  is 
rare." 

The  author  finds  it  not  unnatural  that 
people  at  large  think  meanly  of  old  age. 
Many  old  men  are  battered  and  water- 
logged derelicts,  but  wise-living  has  its 
reward  even  for  the  old. 

"Our  function  is  to  finish  a  structure 
that  still  lacks  an  upper  story  and  to  give 
it  an  outlook  or  conning  tower  from 
which  man  can  see  clearly  the  far  horizon 
and  take  his  bearings  now  and  then  by 
the  eternal  stars." 

Dr.  Hall  sought  help  by  writing  to 
many  old  men.  From  inmates  of  "homes 
for  the  aged"  he  secured  much  writing, 
but  few  ideas.  But  from  those  who  had 
been  creative  of  opinion  the  harvest  was 
rich  and  varied. 

Life  significant  is  one  reply  that  re- 
flects a  widely  spreading  feeling  among 
the  open-minded  whose  years  have  mel- 
lowed their  judgment. 

One  who  has  been  a  pillar  of  the 
church  says:  "Symbolism  1000  years 
old  is  not  suited  to  us  or  our  times.  If 
Christianity  had  not  been  .  .  .  han- 
dicapped by  the  church  in  creating  irrel- 
evant and  quarrelsome  issues  and  divert- 
ing emphasis  to  a  future  life,  instead  of 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  present 
one.  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our  present  so- 
cial, moral  and  spiritual  condition  would 
be  very  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
.  .  .  I  think  all  these  things  are  man- 
made   incrustations.     Religion  must   be 
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rescued.  I  do  not  know  how,  but  it  has 
got  to  be  done. ' ' 

Old  age  may  bring  serenity,  but  it  must 
not  pall  and  stagnate.  Our  juniors  are 
apt  to  think  we  have  glided  into  a  peace- 
ful harbor  and  that  we  should  cast  an- 
chor and  be  at  rest. 

''We  feel  that  we  have  made  landfall 
on  a  new  continent  where  we  must  not 
only  disembark  but  explore  and  make 
new  departures  and  institutions,  and  give 
a  better  interpretation  to  human  life. 
Man  has  always  felt  the  need  of  guar- 
dianship, and  because  he  lacked  wisdom 
invented  immortal  omniscient  gods  to 
guide  him,  and  as  embodiments  of  what 
he  felt  lacking  in  himself.  It  is  this  need 
of  an  a  11- wise  providence  that  the  old 
will  come  to  supply,  if  and  as  humanity 
slowly  ripens." 

Age  has  its  uses  and  its  appointed 
part.  It  must  not  give  up  the  good  of 
youth,  but  it  must  not  decline  to  let  go 
the  outgrown.     It  has  been  wisely  said : 

''He  who  wishes  to  cling  to  the  Old 
that  ageth  not  must  leave  behind  him- 
self the  old  that  ageth." 


guided  by  all  the  wisdom,  discretion 
and  faith  that  can  be  commanded  by 
all  concerned.  It  is  well  that  definite 
consideration  for  an  entire  day  is  pro- 
posed at  the  New  Haven  Conference. 

— C.  A.  M. 


Rev.  Frederick  R.  Griff  en  and  his 
associates  who  presented  the  report  of 
the  Polity  Commission  at  the  May  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion deserve  the  hearty  commendation 
of  all  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  fullest  and  most  vigorous  life  of 
our  denomination.  We  are  conscious 
of  augmented  interest  in  the  cause  it 
represents  and  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  our  administration  effort  be  broad- 
ened and  strengthened  to  meet  the 
great  demand  that  continuous  growth 
will  surely  present.  We  want  to  make 
it  harmonious,  flexible  and  wisely  pro- 
gressive. We  must  conserve  our  in- 
heritance and  also  nobly  venture.  The 
proposed  changes  in  the  by-laws  seem 
well  considered  and  to  promise  unifica- 
tion, stability  and  confidence.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  final  action  be 


One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
meetings  held  in  connection  with  the 
Unitarian  anniversaries  in  Boston  this 
summer  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Unitarian  ]Ministerial  Union,  held  in 
Channing  Hall,  Boston,  May  21,  1923, 
which  marked  the  completion  of  the 
first  full  3^ear  in  the  life  of  this  na- 
tional organization.  The  secretary  re- 
ported 78  new  members  added  during 
the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  463. 

The  tellers  reported  the  passing  of 
resolutions  submitted  to  the  member- 
ship on  the  postal  ballot,  as  follows : 

1.  In  favor  of  regional  meetings  of 
the  Union.     Yes  233.     No  2. 

2.  In  favor  of  equal  representation  of 
the  Union  with  other  national  organ- 
izations.   Yes  231.    No  6. 

3.  In  favor  of  dropping  the  uniform 
reading  requirement  for  entrance  into 
our  ministry.    Yes  158.    No  57. 

4.  Approving  the  policy  of  New  Eng- 
land railroads  in  granting  no  clergy 
rates.    Yes  160.     No  59. 

5.  Petitioning  the  President  for  am- 
nesty to  certain  war  prisoners.  Yes 
230.    No  44. 

6.  In  favor  of  the  outlawing  of  war. 
Yes  226.    No  5. 

7.  In  favor  of  Federal  Prohibition. 
Yes  186.     No  42. 

8.  In  favor  of  the  Volstead  Act.  Yes 
181.     No  28. 

These  notes  are  significant  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  Unitarian  ministry  at  the 
present  day,  and  place  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  national  reform  and  progress. 

c.  w.  w. 
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Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  preached  all  of 
the  month  of  June.  In  July  he  sought 
the  high  Sierras,  as  is  his  wont. 

May  joy  and  satisfaction  attend  Dr. 
and  ]\lrs.  John  C.  Perkins  in  their  flight, 
sojourn  and  homecoming  to,  in  and  from 
England.  They  deserve  all  they  can  get, 
and  it  is  much. 

Mr.  Charles  Gates  addressed  the  Emer- 
son Guild  of  Boston  at  a  late  meeting 
on  the  ever-entertaining  subject,  ''Cali- 
fornia," which  is  a  minor  gospel  well 
fitted  for  practice  purposes. 

Dr.  Clay  McCauley  enjoyed  a  visit  to 
Yosemite  in  the  month  of  June,  motoring 
in  with  a  party  of  four.  He  was  espe- 
cially struck  with  the  beauties  of  the 
Big  Oak  Flat  road,  which  was  followed 
on  the  homeward  trip. 

Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard  seems  to  have  at- 
tended the  IMay  meetings  to  good  pur- 
pose. At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  association  an 
additional  $9000  was  loaned  to  San 
Diego  for  the  contemplated  extension  of 
the  church  building. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  0.  J.  Fairfield  at  last 
accounts  were  resting,  after  their 
twenty-eight  days'  trip  across  the  con- 
tinent, in  the  comfortable  home  of  Dr. 
Seth  C.  Beach  in  Watertown,  Mass. 
They  will  visit  with  their  three  chil- 
dren in  the  East  and  renew  for  a  time 
their  old  associations  before  striking 
the  long  trail  home  in  their  self-driven 
car. 

j\Iush,  slush  and  gush  are  the  only 
adequate  words  to  describe  Papini's 
''Life  of  Christ."  That  a  serious  pub- 
lisher and  an  able  translator  should 
have  combined  to  produce  this  book  in 
this  country  seems  to  us  nothing  short 
of  an  insult  to  American  intelligence. 
That  church  leaders  should  be  receiving 
it  rapturously,  is  a  terrific  commentary 
on  the  contemporary  state  of  Christian- 
ity."— John  Hay7ies  Holmes. 

Rev.  E.  H;.  Brenan  preached  an  in- 
spiring and  w^armly  appreciated  sermon 
at  Redlands  on  Memorial  Day.  His  text 
was:    "They  Desire  a  Better  Country." 


The  Grand  Aiiiiy,  the  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans and  the  American  Legion  were 
well  re[)resente(l. 

Rev.  Mi  not  Simons  has  accepted  a 
<'all  to  All  Souls  Church,  New  York, 
formerly  served  by  Rev.  William  M. 
Sullivan.  Tie  will  take  up  the  import- 
ant work  in  the  fall. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Secrist  of 
New  England  have  been  visiting  San 
Francisco,  and  also  Berkeley,  where 
Revs.  E.  ]\I.  Wilbur,  Robt.  Leavens  and 
Chas.  W.  Wendte,  old-time  friends,  have 
extended  courtesies.  They  departed  for 
Yosemite  and  Santa  Barbara  on  the  3rd 
of  July. 

Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  D.  D.,  has  re- 
turned from  a  strenuous  trip  to  Boston 
and  intermediate  points.  He  has  reports 
of  several  new  students  for  the  autumn 
semester  of  the  Theological  School  at 
Berkeley.  A  well  attended  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  School  was  recently 
held  in  San  Francisco,  at  which  steps 
were  taken  to  increase  the  teaching  force 
of  the  institution  and  otherwise  add  to 
its  effectiveness. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wo- 
man's League  of  London,  held  on  May 
80,  the  opening  service  was  conducted 
by  ]\Irs.  C.  H.  Thompson  of  Berkeley. 
She  later  gave  an  address  on  ' '  The  Young 
People's  Union  in  America,"  in  which 
she  said : 

"It  used  to  be  the  idea  of  the  older 
people  that  they  must  do  something  for 
the  young  people  to  keep  them  happy; 
now  they  know  that  the  latter  want  to 
be  allowed  to  do  things  for  themselves." 

The  Young  People's  Religious  Union 
awards  for  the  highest  efficiency  a  silver 
cup,  which  will  be  the  permanent  prop- 
erty of  any  society  which  wins  it  four 
times.  The  Emerson  Guild  (Second 
Church,  Boston),  which  won  it  last  year, 
has  now  offered  a  cup  as  a  second  prize 
and  an  anonymous  friend  has  offered 
free  room  and  board  at  the  Shoals  for 
the  delegate  coming  over  500  miles. 
Twelve  societies  competed  this  year.  The 
cup  was  awarded  to  the  Rochester  so- 
cietv  and  the  board  to  the  Long  Beach 
Club. 
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Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  President  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  recently  pertinently  re- 
marked: ''As  for  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
what  do  we  know  about  it  except  that 
the  Apostles  got  along  very  well  Avithout 
it?" 

According  to  a  decision  just  made  at 
Constantinople  by  the  congress  of  all  the 
Orthodox  (Greek)  church,  the  ecclesias- 
tical calendar  of  Eastern  Christendom 
will,  next  October,  be  conformed  to  that 
of  the  West.  Thirteen  days  will  be 
"lost,"  October  1  being  called  October 
14,  and  so  on. 

Quite  signal  were  the  honors  conferred 
upon  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley  by  Princeton 
University  at  its  commencement  exer- 
cises on  June  19.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  was  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity conferred  upon  a  heretic  and  since 
in  the  case  of  Abraham  Lncoln  a  degree 
has  not  been  conferred  upon  a  person  not 
present  in  person. 

Mr.  Bruce  Cornwall  has  been  made 
chief  of  ordnance  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  His  salary  will  be  $1  a  year. 
It  is  proposed  to  be  prepared  for  any 
event  and  to  let  the  world  know  that  we 
have  the  will  and  the  power  to  command 
peace.  When  the  great  war  was  at  its 
height  its  cost  to  the  United  States  was 
two  million  dollars  an  hour. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Batcheldor  has  ended 
his  long  and  honorable  career  of  service. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge  on 
June  14th  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He 
served  in  churches  in  Salem,  Chicago  and 
Lowell  from  1866  to  1893,  was  Secretary 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
from  1893  to  1897,  and  editor  of  the 
Christian  Register  from  1897  to  1911, 
when  he  retired  from  active  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  ability,  wise  and 
strong,  with  a  fine  spirit. 

Oxford  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  on  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  who  is 
the  first  Unitarian  minister  to  be  so  hon- 
ored by  it.  He  received  his  M.  A.  de- 
gree twenty-two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Charles  de  Freycinet,  the  distin- 
guished French  Protestant,  thrice  prime 


minister  of  France,  lately  died  at  ninety- 
four  and  a  half  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  faculties. 

Rev.  Dr.  Norbert  F.  Chapek,  for  twenty 
3^ears  a  pastor  in  an  ''orthodox"  body, 
is  now  the  enthusiastic  leader  of  a  notably 
popular  Unitarian  movement  in  Prague 
and  vicinity.  He  modestly  told  the 
cheering  story  of  his  success  at  a  recent 
E.ssex  Hall  meeting  in  London. 

The  Unitarians  of  New  Hampshire 
are  so  awake  that  they  have  started  a 
live  little  paper,  "The  Liberal  Chris- 
tian." It  is  published  at  Franklin  and 
sounds  the  slogan,  "On  to  Charleston — 
To  the  Conference."  It  is  quite  read- 
able and  is  published  "in  the  interests 
of  a  Rational  Religion  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, combined  with  modern  science." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
church  at  Pasadena  is  to  enjoy  a  tempo- 
rary merger  with  the  Neighborhood 
church,  a  fine  group  of  people  occupy- 
ing a  commodious  and  beautiful  church 
building  located  most  advantageously. 
Relations  between  the  churches  have  been 
very  friendly  and  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt 
is  not  likely  to  allow  any  lessening  of  the 
bond  of  sympathy. 

A  clergyman  in  Arizona  recently  sent 
out  a  set  of  ten  questions  on  religious 
matters  to  the  members  of  the  little 
Rotary  Club  in  his  town.  Eleven  men 
answered  them.  All  these  eleven  replied 
that  their  growing  knowledge  of  life  had 
not  altered  the  essential  vitality"  of  re- 
lig'ion  to  them;  though  all  but  two  said 
that  this  growing  knowledge  had  modi- 
fied their  earlier  ideas  of  religion.  Six 
men  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin 
Birth,  and  four  did  not  believe  in  the 
Deity  of  Jesus.  Only  two  denied  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  All  the  eleven  gave 
very  positive  testimony  to  the  value  they 
had  found  in  prayer. 

Wherever  we  find  a  clergyman  who 
has  a  high  ideal  of  church  music,  coupled 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  his  well -trained  or- 
ganist, it  is  probable  that  the  feud  be- 
tween clergyman  and  organist  has  ceased 
to  exi.st,  and  that  the  two  are  working 
ivirnestly   together   to   maintain   a  high 
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standard    of    devotional    music    in    the 
churcli  that  they  serve. 

Before  the  San  Diego  Open  Forum, 
Chandler  Owen,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Messenger,  the  leading  negro  paper  of 
America,  recently  arraigned  capital  for 
keeping  the  negro  in  actual  slavery  be- 
fore the  emancipation  proclamation  and 
in  economic  slavery  since  that  time.  He 
declared  that  negroes  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  South  and 
produce  its  entire  wealth,  and  that  they 
constitute  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  and  produce  one- 
seventh  of  its  wealth. 

''The  Life  of  Repentance/'  the  work 
of  a  new  religious  teacher  in  Japan, 
which  is  described  as  ''a  compound  of 
Buddhism,  Communism  and  Christian- 
ity as  Tolstoy  understood  it,"  has 
achieved  a  circulation  of  200,000.  It  is 
said  to  be  profoundly  affecting  the 
younger  generation,  and  Nishida,  as 
the  writer  is  known,  has  numerous  fol- 
lowers who  are  relinquishing  all  world- 
ly ambitions,  and  adopting  the  dress, 
together  with  the  toil,  of  the  manual 
worker. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  small 
church  groups  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  hymn-book  of  rare  quality  at 
half  price.  Unity  Publishing  Co.  offers 
at  25  cents  an  excellent  cloth-bound, 
cut-leaf  hymn-book — the  device  which 
brings  every  hymn  beneath  the  tune 
to  which  it  signs.  The  tunes  are  nearly 
all  old  and  familiar.  The  hymns  are 
hymns  of  self-consecration,  thankfulness, 
trust,  loving  service  to  man,  joyful  faith 
in  human  progress  and  ever-lasting  life, 
and  warm  communion  between  the 
child-soul  and  the  indwelling  Father- 
soul.  (25  by  AVhittier,  34  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Hosmer.)  Address  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago. 

The  new  home  of  All  Souls  Church, 
Sixteenth  and  Harvard  streets,  Washing- 
ton, will  contain  several  assembly  rooms 
as  well  as  offices  and  class  rooms.  The 
south  wing  will  be  named  Pierce  Hall 
and  the  auditorium,  Emerson  Assembly. 
The  north  wing  will  be  Hale  Parish 
House.      The    interior    garden    will    be 


known  as  Court  of  the  Founders.  The 
Laymen's  League  hall  will  be  the  Room 
of  the  Presidents  (Adams,  Jefferson, 
Fillmore,  Taft).  The  Lend-a-Hand  So- 
ciety named  its  room  Edward  Everett 
Hale  Memorial  room,  in  honor  of  the 
founder  of  that  society. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  John  Fiske, 
given  at  Santa  Cruz,  Rev.  A.  B.  Heeb 
paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  that  great 
philosopher  and  historian,  claiming  that 
he  had  done  more  to  establish  securely 
the  basis  of  the  modern  world  than  any 
other  student  of  science.  When  evolu- 
tion threatened  to  do  aw^ay  with  all  re- 
ligion, as  some  thought,  it  was  this  able 
scientific  student  who  set  men's  minds 
and  hearts  right  on  a  very  important 
question.  The  everlasting  reality  of  re- 
ligion became  the  climax  of  all  John 
Fiske 's  studies. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  very  heartily  en- 
joyed revisiting  ''God's  Wonderland" 
during  his  May  vacation.  On  the  first 
Sunday  in  June  he  reoccupied  his  Oak- 
land pulpit  and  spoke  on  "Yosemite." 
"God's  greatest  temples  are  not  the 
cathedrals  and  shrines  that  have  been 
built  by  man,  but  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  world  of  nature.  There  has  never 
been  a  palace  or  temple  constructed  by 
human  hands  that  has  been  decorated  so 
beautifully  as  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
California.  A  panoramic  view  of  one  of 
God's  greatest  cathedrals  may  be  seen 
from  Glacier  Point.  It  is  one  where  men 
may  worship.  Stretched  out  before  the 
worshiper  is  a  great  sea  of  snow  miles 
beyond  miles,  with  mountains  beyond 
mountains  as  far  as  the  eyes  can  see 
looking  like  the  crested  waves  of  the 
ocean.  He  needs  no  prayer  or  hymn 
book,  nor  organ  or  bell,  no  vested  choir 
or  robed  priest  to  lead  him  in  worship. 
He  stands  in  the  very  presence  of  God 
and  in  silence  communes  with  the  Most 
High." 

The  ladies  of  the  First  Church  of 
Seattle  held  a  rummage  sale  the  last 
week  in  June  and  cleared  up  $101.  They 
report  that  they  have  in  addition  a  meer- 
schaum pipe  which  any  smoking  Uni- 
tarian would  be  ashamed  to  purchase  at 
less  than  $12,  which  they  would  like 
to  dispose  of. 
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The  Program  of  Religious 
Liberalism 

Lewis  C.  Carson. 
Part  Second. 

Another  important  point  to  ol)servc 
is  this :  Religion  is  a  matter  not  only 
of  expression  but  of  impression.  Why 
do  we  express  our  thoughts?  In  order 
to  impress  them  on  somebody  else, — 
not  only  to  get  them  out  of  our  minds, 
but  to  get  them  into  the  minds  of  other 
persons.  The  same  is  true  of  religion. 
Expression  and  communication — these 
are  the  two  things  at  which  religion 
aims. 

In  this  sense  religion  is  decidedly  a 
social  phenomenon.  Its  cultivation  de- 
pends upon  our  association  w^ith  other 
persons.  It  is  a  simple  psychological 
impossibility  that  you  can  be  religious 
all  by  yourself.  You  can  be  intellectual 
all  by  yourself,  up  to  a  certain  point; 
but  you  cannot  be  religious  all  by  your- 
self. Hence  the  Church  as  an  institu- 
tion ;  hence  the  Church  as  a  religious 
organization.  The  man  who  says,  as  we 
sometimes  hear  persons  say,  ''I  am  my 
own  church,"  does  not  understand  the 
true  nature  of  religion.  One  can  be  in- 
dividualistic in  his  thinking,  perhaps, 
but  in  his  real  religious  life — never. 
Religion  depends  upon  association. 

But  impression  to  what?  We  have 
said  that  religion  is  a  matter  not  only 
of  expression  but  of  impression.  Not 
impression,  surely,  to  the  chance  whims 
and  vagaries  of  other  individuals,  but 
to  the  great  corporate  historic  life  of 
humanity — or  to  our  section  of  it — ex- 
pressing itself  through  its  religious  con- 
sciousness in  hymn  and  prayer  and  art 
and  architecture  and  in  every  other 
normal  manifestation  of  its  corporate 
and  spiritual  being.  We  go  to  church, 
then,  not  only  to  do  things  ourselves, 
but  to  learn  how  to  do  them  and  to  put 
ourselves  into  spiritual  communion  with 
the  ideals  of  the  centuries  and  the  high- 
est aspirations  of  our  fellow  men. 

All  these  things,  then, — these  external 
forms  of  expression, — are  to  be  taken 
as  symbols  of  a  deeper  spiritual  mean- 
ing.    Symbolism  in  religion  is  the  name 


that  conveniently  designates  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  widely 
separated  geographically,  so  to  interpret 
the  faith  and  worship  of  historical 
Christianity  as  to  make  it  reconcilable 
with  the  ideals  of  religious  liberty  de- 
veloped by  the  Free  Churches  both  of 
America  and  of  other  lands. 

III. 

Religious  symbols  are  of  three  kinds. 
(1)  First,  there  are  certain  material  ob- 
jects, whose  meaning  is  symbolical.  Ex- 
amples of  these  are  the  church  spire, 
symbol  of  human  aspiration ;  the  stained 
glass  windows,  which  sj^nbolize  the 
beauty  of  holiness;  the  church  building 
itself,  which,  with  a  literary  reference 
to  Noah,  represents  to  us  the  ark  of  our 
salvation.  For  many  Christians  the 
Cross  is  the  central  of  all  symbols, 
typifying  as  it  does  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
set  forth  in  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion. 

In  our  religious  life  we  are  every- 
where surrounded  by  these  symbols. 
And  though  many  have  sought  to 
cheapen  their  spiritual  significance  by 
pointing  in  some  cases  to  their  pagan 
origin,  nevertheless  into  these  symbols 
the  Christian  consciousness  has  pro- 
jected itself, — in  them  it  reads  the  story 
of  its  own  hopes,  its  own  loyalties,  its 
own  deepest  convictions.  Religious  life 
cannot  exist  without  these  object  les- 
sons to  its  faith,  without  these  perman- 
ent reminders  that  back  of  the  material 
is  the  spiritual,  back  of  the  visible  is 
the  invisible,  back  of  the  temporal 
stands  tlie  eternal.  To  the  eye  of  the 
religious  consciousness  these  .symbols 
are  not  mere  objects  of  wood  and  stone: 
they  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
(  f  an  inward  and  spiritual  meaning. 

(2)  But  besides  material  objects  there 
is  a  .second  class  of  religious  symbols: 
I  mean  the  formal  observances  of  re- 
ligion, the  rites  and  ceremonies  through 
which  we  also  express  our  living  con- 
sciousness of  the  deeper  things  of  the 
spirit. 

We  stHnd  to  praise  God,  we  kneel  to 
pray  to  Him,  we  sit  to  listen  to  instruc- 
tion from  His  Holy  Word.  Thus  runs 
an  old  rule  designed  to  assist  wor- 
shippers in  the  forms  of  their  religious 
expression.  These  attitudes  are  but 
svmbols  of  something  that  we  feel.     We 
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^^o  to  (;liui'('li  Oil  Suiulay;  wo  ar-e  liap- 
tizcd  ill  the  (church;  we  are  niari'ied 
and  buried  under  the  Chnreh's  anspiees. 
In  fact,  from  the  nionient  we  eonie  into 
the  world  until  the  time  we  depart  from 
it.  there  is  not  an  important  event  or 
crisis  in  our  lives  that  is  not  attended — 
or  may  not  be  attended — by  some  form- 
al religious  observance,  intended  to  im- 
press upon  us  its  spiritual  meaning. 
Are  these  forms  iiu^re  superfluities?  No, 
-  they  are  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  the 
natural  rests  on  the  spiritual,  that  our 
little  life  is  not  merely  ''rounded  with  a 
sleep,"  but  that  the  great  Realities  of 
(lod  and  Eternity  stand  behind,  above 
and  underneath  all.  Like  the  material 
objects  of  which  we  spoke  a  moment 
ago,  these  religious  observances,  too,  are 
symbols, — .symbols  of  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing. 

(8)  In  addition  to  the  two  classes 
of  symbols  which  we  have  just  describ- 
ed, there  is  a  third  class  of  religious 
symbols  whose  representative  character 
is  not  so  generally  recognized.  It  is 
the  language  of  religious  thought  and 
devotion.  Properly  understood,  this  too 
is  symbolical. 

AVhen  we  use  the  word  "God,"  for 
example,  we  are  using  a  symbol.  The 
word  "God"  means  Light.  When  we 
use  the  word  "righteousness,"  w^e  are 
using  a  symbol.  The  w^ord  "righteous- 
ness" means  right}wss.  The  man  who  is 
righteous  is  rightly  adjusted  to  his 
moral  and  spiritual  environment.  Yet 
in  no  case  does  the  symbol  merely  hang 
in  the  air.  It  points  to  something  be- 
yond itself  that  is  spiritual  and  that  is 
real.  A  symbol  is  a  pointer.  Behind 
every  religious  symbol  there  is  a  spirit- 
ual reality;  and  if  there  be  no  spiritual 
realit.y,  then  the  symbol  itself  is  not 
real. 

In  this  symbolical  character  of  re- 
ligious language,  especially  of  the  lan- 
^  guage  of  theology,  lies  the  exact  point 
of  dilTerentiation  between  the  evangelic- 
als and  ourselves.  The  enemy  of  sym- 
bolism is  literalism.  Where  the  ideas 
of  religion  are  insisted  upon  as  literal 
facts. — where  the  events  in  the  dramatic 
Christian  narrative  are  emphasized  for 
their  historic  importance  alone — as 
when   Dr.   IMachen    declares   that   salva- 


tion dejx'nds  111)011  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain things  did  or  did  not  hapfx'u  in 
history  (p.  12-122) — there  can  Ix;  no 
compromise  with  the  traditional  point 
of  view.  Symbolism  takes  its  stand 
sciuarely  u[)()n  the  presuppositions  and 
the  results  of  modern  critical  science 
and  of  historical  research. 

Nevertheless,  as  Santayana  says, 
"AVhat  is  false  in  the  science  of  facts 
may  be  true  in  the  science  of  values" 
(Poctrij  and  Keligion,  p.  91).  IMany 
things  can  be  accepted  as  symbolically 
true  which  cannot  be  accepted  as  literal 
ha[)penings.  Thus  such  festivals  as 
Christmas  and  Easter  have  a  lesson 
even  for  the  Liberal.  But  to  refuse,  as 
d()(\s  the  evangelical,  to  make  any  dis- 
crimination between  these  two  ways  of 
apprehending  truth  is  to  do  violence  to 
reason  and  to  make  unjust  demands 
up(m  faith. 

The  language  of  religion  is  symbolic. 
As  soon  as  we  have  made  this  discovery 
and  grasped  its  full  significance,  w^e 
are  in  possession  of  a  key  that  will  solve 
for  us  many  a  religious  problem.  I 
believe  in  God, — not  in  the  word 
"God,"  ])ut  in  that  for  which  this  word 
stands.  I  believe  in  immortality,— not 
in  any  given  picture  of  the  future  life, 
but  in  the  fact  that  what  is  spiritual  in 
me  cannot  die.  I  believe  in  prayer, — 
not  in  any  particular  form  of  words, 
but  in  the  act  of  holding  my  soul  in 
communion  wnth  the  divine.  In  other 
words,  w^e  look  not  to  the  symbol,  but 
to  the  Reality  which  these  symbols 
typify. 

Symbolism  is  therefore  both  a  theory 
of  religion  and  a  method  of  developing 
the  spiritual  life.'  As  a  theory  of  re- 
ligion it  asserts  the  primacy  of  feeling 
and  the  necessity  for  outward  forms  of 
religious  expression.  As  a  method  of 
spiritual  development  it  insists  that  the 
chief  end  of  the  Church  is  worship.  To 
(|uote  the  words  of  John  Hunter,  "Our 
churches  exist  to  meet  and  satisfy  this 
yearning  of  the  religious  soul  and  of 
every  soul  in  its  mo.st  religious  mo- 
ments; and  when  they  are  what  they 
ought  to  be  they  will  in  all  their  asso- 
ciations conduce  to  reverent  and  ex- 
alted feeling  and  thought,  be  friendly 
to    quietness   of  spirit    and    communion 
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with  the  imseon,  be  sanctuaries  on 
whose  threshold  we  may  always  meet 
the  best  suggestions  and  persuasions, 
and  within  whose  walls  we  can  nourish 
without  hindrance  those  affections  and 
sentiments  which  idealise  our  common 
life,  and  which  it  is  the  supreme  anxiety 
of  serious  men  everywhere  to  preserve 
unsoiled  and  unhurt  amid  earthly  con- 
tact and  strife"  {A  Worshipful  Church, 
p.  7-8). 

Thus  may  we,  even  as  Liberals,  hold 
fast  to  all  the  great  truths  of  religion. 
It  is  on  tlie  basis  of  this  symbolic  in- 
terpretation that  our  present  day  Liber- 
al theology  must  be  reconstituted.  We 
must  remember  that  religion  must  have 
a  body  as  well  as  a  soul,  an  outward  and 
visible  expression  as  well  as  an  internal 
and  spiritual  meaning.  The  symbolic 
character  of  these  external  forms  must 
be  clearly  recognized.  And  whether  it 
be  (1)  religious  objects,  (2)  religious 
ceremonies  and  observances,  or  (3)  re- 
ligious language  and  ideas,  their  truth 
and  value  lie  not  in  themselves,  but  in 
the  great  underlying  realities — realities 
in  the  spiritual  order— to  which  these 
symbols  point  and  in  which  they  find 
their  meaning. 

Longfellow  has  said : 

"All  things  are  symbols;  the  external  shows 

Of  Nature  have  their  image  in  the  mind." 
So  of  religion  we  may  say:  ''All  things 
are  symbols":  the  external  signs  but 
point  to  deeper  Realities,  which  have 
their  source  in  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite 
and  their  explanation  in  the  spiritual 
consciousness  of  mankind. 


The  Undertone 
From   old  to  new,  with  broadening  sweep, 

The  stream  of  life  moves  on; 
And  still  its  changing  currents  keep 

A  changeless  undertone. 

In   prophet   word  and  martyr   faith, 

Vision  of  saint  and  seer, 
The  poet's  song,  the  hero's  death — 

That  undertone  we  hear. 

A  sense  we  have  of  things  unseen 

Transcending  things  of  time; 
We  catch,  earth's  broken  chords  between, 

The  everlasting  chime: 

And  light  breaks  through  the  rifted  haze 

In  shining  vistas  broad; 
We  travel  the  eternal  way 

Held  by  the  hand  of  God. 

— FrcdcricTc  Lucian  Hosmer. 


Institute  of  Religious  Education 
at  Berl^eley 

Frances  E.  Duschak. 

The  Institute  at  Berkeley  was  one  of 
sustained  interest  throughout,  better  by 
far  than  any  of  the  previous  Institutes 
held  here.  We  feel  that  we  are  gradual- 
ly building  up  a  corps  of  well-trained 
workers  to  carry  on  this  most  important 
branch  of  church  work. 

Prof.  Breitweiser  proved  to  be  a  very 
popular  lecturer  on  ' '  The  Psychology  of 
Religion";  Prof.  Ohas.  E.  Rugh  gave  a 
stimulating  practical  course  on  ' '  How  to 
Teach  Religion,"  and  Prof.  Wm.  S. 
Morgan  threw  interesting  light  from  a 
new  angle  on  the  general  topic. 

The  course  given  by  Dr.  Buck  on  Bible 
Drama  and  Church  Pageantry  was  a 
wonderful  combination  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical,  and  we  were  left  with  a 
great  desire  to  undertake  this  fascinating 
work,  and  a  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
succeed  in  it.  Her  ovm.  rich  personality 
won  the  love  and  fealty  of  every  one  of 
us,  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  express  our 
gratitude  to  her  for  the  work  she  did 
here. 


1 
I 


The  Seattle  Institute 

John  C.  Perkins,  D.  D. 

The  Institute  at  Seattle,  May  6-11,  was 
one  of  constantly  gathering  interest, 
bringing  together  members  of  churches 
and  making  an  appeal  to  and  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  beyond  the  possible 
expectations  of  any.  The  attendance 
reached  eighty-two  in  the  evening  of 
IMay  10,  thus  allowing  this  institute  to 
build  upon  those  that  went  before  it  at 
Los  Angeles  and  Berkeley  a  numerical 
structure  that  surpassed  them.  Dr.  Buck 
herself  was  the  inspiration  of  all;  and 
her  systematic  arrangements  and  punc- 
tual direction  gave  a  constant  sense  of 
order  and  seriousness. 

All  churches  with  church  schools  in  the 
Northwest  were  represented  by  delegates, 
and  all  ministers,  except  ^Ir.  Cosgrove  of 
Spokane  and  Mr.  Eddy  of  Eugene,  were 
present.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the 
ITniversity  Unitarian  church  each  day, 
fi-om  4  to  0  :oO  p.  m.    Each  session  began 
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with  a  service  oi'  devotion.  The  hours 
of  the  day  before  4  p.  m.  were  given  to 
fellowship,  hospitality,  and  helpful  pas- 
times; and  the  classes  came  for  lectures 
fresh  and  eai^'cr.  Groups  met  at  lunclieons 
in  people's  homes,  suppers  in  the  church, 
Mud  confcrt^nces  and  means  of  accjuaint- 
ance  and  discussion  were  always  at  hand. 
On  the  morning  of  May  6,  Dr.  Buck 
preached  at  the  First  Church,  and  JMr. 
Tliomson  of  Vancouver  at  the  University 
(yhurch.  The  servients  in  the  University 
CMnirch  on  Sunday  evening  closed  with 
the  pageant,  ''The  Consecration  of  Sir 
Calahad,"  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
.John  Carroll  Perkins,  a  most  beautiful 
.and  devotional  beginning  for  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  problems  of  the  Institute  were 
those  connected  with  the  use  of  the  Bible, 
the  understanding  of  evolution,  and  the 
conduct  and  methods  of  the  church 
school.  ]Mr.  Perkins  lectured  on  the  use 
of  the  Bible  as  demanded  by  the  very 
character  of  the  Biblical  books ;  Prof.  F. 
j\I.  Padelford  on  the  Bible  as  Literature ; 
Prof.  AVilbur  on  specific  topics — gospels, 
miracles,  sermon  on  the  mount,  fourth 
gospel;  Dr.  Buck  on  the  dramatic  uses. 
Prof.  Sisson  of  Eeed  College  unfolded 
with  fascinating  clearness  and  simplicity 
the  actual  significance  of  the  evolution- 
ary processes,  and  sho.wed  their  sugges- 
tions of  still  deeper  and  more  imprr-^sive 
religious  mysteries  for  those  who  would 
accept  their  principles.  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Vancouver,  Mr.  Rand  of  Victoria,  Mr. 
Fereshetian  of  Salem,  Mr.  Eliot  of  Port- 
land led  conferences  on  practical  themes 
of  worship  and  service.  Dr.  Buck  showed 
great  ability  in  bringing  together  all 
lines  of  discussion  or  dissertation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  whole  Institute  a 
character  of  unity.  It  was  a  week  of 
great  inspiration  and  lasting  help. 


The  Seattle  Institute. 

Samuel  Collyer. 

The  Institute  for  Religious  Education 
of  the  Pacifie  Northwest,  Unitarian 
churches,  held  in  the  University  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Seattle  in  co-operation 
with  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  May 
6th  to  11th,  under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Florence  Buck,  was  voted  to 


be  a  pi'onounced  success  both  in  attend- 
ance and  interest  of  the  participants; 
and  all  the  more  so  because  of  its  being 
the  first  of  such  institutes  under  Uni- 
tarian auspices  held  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  at  the  final  session  held  Fri- 
day evening,  May  11th,  one  of  the  larg- 
est audiences  of  the  week  testified  by  a 
unanimous  vote  its  desire  that  if  possible 
]\liss  Buck  should  return  next  year  and 
conduct  a  similar  institute.  It  is  certain 
that  the  publicity  so  generously  given  by 
the  local  papers  to  the  speakers  and 
conferences  has  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing public  attention  to  Unitarian  views 
and  teachings  in  a  way  new  to  it,  and 
new  faces  have  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
audiences  since  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ences. 


Palo  Alto  Get-Together  Club 

Eev.  Elmo  A.  Eobinson. 

Palo  Alto  has  a  daily  newspaper,  The 
Times,  wdiich  shows  an  unusual  co-oper- 
ative spirit  toward  the  other  social  insti- 
tutions of  our  city.  Among  other  features 
it  maintains  a  Forum  Column,  to  which 
any  person  may  contribute.  In  this  col- 
umn, about  two  months  ago,  there  ap- 
peared a  number  of  communications  from 
various  sources,  complaining  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  newcomers  in  mak- 
ing friends.  At  the  suggestion  of  one 
who  is  not  a  member  of  our  church,  I 
extended  an  invitation,  through  the 
Forum  Column,  to  all  newcomers  and  to 
all  who  were  lonely  to  come  to  our  hall 
on  April  7.  Old-timers  were  also  invited 
to  come  and  help  the  idea  along. 

As  a  result  the  Get-Acquainted  Club 
has  been  meeting  weekly  since  that  time. 
There  is  no  formality  of  membership. 
There  are  no  dues,  although  recently,  at 
their  own  suggestion,  those  who  wished 
made  a  contribution  to  cover  the  cost  of 
light,  janitor  service,  etc.  There  is  no 
formality  of  introduction.  Everyone  who 
is  interested  is  welcome,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  is,  at  least  for  the  time,  a 
citizen  of  Palo  Alto.  There  are  no  offi- 
cers, except  an  executive  committee  of 
three,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  decide  the 
date  of  the  next  meeting.  The  program 
at  each  meeting  is  in  charge  of  a  com- 
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inittee,  appointed  by  its  predecessor  at 
the  i)revioiis  meeting. 

A  good  percentage  of  those  in  attend- 
ance is  composed  of  newcomers.  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  church  affair,  and  few  Uni- 
tarians attend.  All  ages  are  present, 
from  those  in  high  school  to  the  gray- 
haired.  The  number  varies  from  25  to 
60,  and  the  individuals  vary  from  week 
to  week.  The  program  consists  largely 
of  lively  group  games  which  break  the  ice 
with  hilarious  laughter  and  promote  ac- 
quaintance. There  is  usually  a  half  hour 
of  dancing  at  the  close. 

No  one  can  prophesy  how  long  this 
club  will  continue,  but  at  present  it  seems 
to  be  meeting  a  real  need. 

Elmo  A.  Rohinson. 


Transylvania  Unitarians 

The  Unitarian  churches  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  are 
contributing  to  the  support  of  their  co- 
religionists in  Transylvania,  formerly  a 
province  of  Hungary,  but  transferred  to 
the  Rumanian  Kingdom  since  the  war 
by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Among  the 
California  churches  who  are,  in  part, 
sustaining  these  overseas  churches  are 
Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco.  A  letter  describing  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  needs  of  these  Hunga- 
rian congregations  has  recently  been 
received  by  the  Oakland  Unitarian 
Church  and  is  of  such  general  interest 
to  our  denominational  associations  that 
we  give  it  space  in  our  columns.  Fur- 
ther information  concerning  this  ''for- 
eign mission"  of  our  Unitarian  churches 
may  be  obtained  from  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendte,  who  has  twice  visited  Hungary 
and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Unitarian  Church  Synod. 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  CHURCH  IN 
SZEKELY  DERZS. 

The  village  of  Szekely  Derzs  is  one  of 
the  oldest  settlements  in  the  country. 
It  was  founded  by  the  oldest  stock  of 
the  Hungarian  race  (Magyar)  in  the 
tenth  century.  This  stock,  living  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  country  (once 
frontier  guards  at  the  foot  of  the  Car- 
pathian mountains),  is  called  Szekelys. 


The   largest  majority   of   Unitarians   in 
Ihis  eountry  belongs  to  this  old  stock. 

The   village    of    Szekely-Derzs    has    a 
population  of  1500,  all  Unitarians,  and 
.self-respecting,    sturdy    farming    folks, 
whose  general  civilization  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  ordinary  peasants.     This, 
due,   of  course,  to  the  liberal  spirit  in 
which    they   have   been   brought   up    in 
their    church    and    denominational    day 
school.     There  is  a  meadow  in  Szekely- 
Derzs   where    a  special   kind   of   flower 
grows,  the  like  to  which  nowhere  in  the 
world  can  be  found.     People  from  re- 
mote countries  come  to  see  this  tlower. 
The  church  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history  behind  it.     From  the  tenth  cen- 
tury until  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
it  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
According     to     contemporaneous    docu- 
ments it  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
country  churches  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
denomination.    A  protocol  from  the  j^ear 
127-i  speaks  of  it,  as  a  very  flourishing 
institution.      It    associated    itself    with 
Unitarianism  in  the  time  of  Francis  Da- 
vid's   reformation    in    Transylvania,    in 
the   second   part   of   the   sixteenth   cen- 
tury.   At  this  time  the  Petki  family,  the 
landlords   of   the  village,   adopted   Uni- 
tarianism,  then   commonly   called  "The 
new  faith,"  and  accordingly  the  custom 
of  those  days:  ''Cuius,  regio,  cms  relig- 
io."     The    whole    community    followed 
them  in  religion.     Ever  since  this  time 
Szekely-Derzs    has    been    a    prominent 
church  in  the  Unitarian  denomination  in 
Transylvania. 

The  church  building  is  the  boast  of  all 
Unitarians  in  the  country.  It  was  erect- 
ed over  five  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
beautiful  gothic  style  of  those  days.  In 
1887,  under  the  plaster  of  its  interior, 
frescos,  painted  in  1419,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  of  their  kind  were 
discovered.  Tliey  are  sjnubolic  of  the 
most  touching  stories  of  the  Bible.  One 
of  them  shows  one  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  Art  lovers  from  far  away 
lands  come  to  see  these  frescos. 

The  edifice  is  surrounded  by  walls 
which  in  the  old  days,  as  a  fortification, 
in  time  of  wai'fare  offered  a  retreat  for 
the  folks  of  tlie  village.     In  the  castle, 
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it  hv'iu^  iv  fire-i)r()of  place,  today  each 
Paniily  lias  a  chamber  in  which  the  vil- 
lagers keep  their  valuable  possessions, 
wheat,  corn,  bacon,  festival  clothes  and 
the  like. 

The  first  tower,  coiiteniporaiieons  with 
the  edifice,  fell  in  ruin  in  later  days. 
The  ])resent  one  was  erected  in  1868. 
Until  the  late  war  three  bells  had  called 
the  people  to  worship.  The  oldest  one 
was  cast  in  1607.  It  is  still  in  use;  an- 
other one  in  1642,  and  the  third,  the 
sniallest  one,  in  1852.  The  two  younger 
ones  were  confiscated  in  the  last  war. 

Its  comnumion  cups  and  flagons  of 
historic  value  are  from  old  centuries. 
One  of  the  flagons  is  from  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Ever  since  its  foundation  up  to  1849 
this  church  community  had  maintained 
a  denominational  school  of  its  own. 
The  unusual  culture  and  religious  lib- 
eralism of  these  common  village  folks 
are  largely  due  to  this  institution.  In 
1894  the  school  came  under  state  con- 
trol on  condition  that  the  building  re- 
mained church  property  and  the  gov- 
ernment should  ahvays  appoint  Uni- 
tarian schoolmasters  to  it.  It  was  also 
provided  that  if  the  government  at- 
tempted to  change  the  liberal  spirit 
and  language  in  the  school  the  church 
might  resume  full  control  of  it  at  any 
time.  This  condition  had  always  care- 
fully been  respected  by  the  Hungarian 
government,  with  which  the  contract 
Avas  made.  But  since  this  part  of  the 
country  came  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Rounumia  after  the  late  w^ar.  the  Rou- 
manian- government  has  paid  no  re- 
snect  at  all  to  the  condition,  men- 
tioned. It  has  transformed  the  school 
into  a  Roumanian  state  school,  for  the 
promotion  of  its  narrow,  nationalistic, 
political  and  orthodox  Greek  church 
purposes,  confiscating  the  building  too, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  Unitarian 
t  property.  Though  there  are  neither 
Roumanians  nor  Orthodox  Greeks  in 
the  village,  so  that  there  is  no  one  to 
attend  a  school  of  this  kind,  the  Uni- 
tarians are  not  permitted  to  use  their 
own  school  building.  The  church,  be- 
ing compelled  to  it  by  the  changed  sit- 
uation, in  1919  reopened  its  old  denom- 


inational   school    in    oi'der   to    save    its 
youth  for  the  liberal  cause. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  little  Uni- 
tarians (from  6  to  12)  attend  this 
church  school  every  day,  divided  into 
vai'ious  classes.  They  are  taught  re- 
ligion by  the  minister  two  hours  a 
week. 

The  church  is  w^ell  attended  on  Sun- 
days, as  well  as  on  Aveekday  mornings. 
It  is  an  old  custom  among  these  people 
to  go  to  church  every  weekday,  early 
in  the  morning,  for  a  short  prayer,  be- 
fore starting  their  work  in  the  fields. 

Satisfactory  religious,  social  and  ed- 
ucational work  is  carried  on  by  the 
Francis  David  Association. 

The  church  has  three  ''filials"  (or 
branches)  in  Miklosfalva,  Ilomorodsz-. 
entlaszld  and  Kanj^ad.  The  groups  of 
Unitarians  in  these  villages,  not  being 
able  to  maintain  a  church  and  a  min- 
ister of  their  own,  as  ''filials"  are  at- 
tached to  the  Unitarian  parent  church 
in  Slekely-Derzs  and  are  served  by  its 
minister. 

Ownng  to  the  changes  caused  by  the 
terrible  war,  the  church  has  to  fight 
against  great  difficulties,  at  present, 
but  being  encouraged  by  the  touching 
good  will  and  sympathy  of  our  fellow- 
Avorkers  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  Ave  look  for 
brighter  days. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  our  brethren 
across    the    sea.      May    God    bless    the 
])ond    of    felloAvship    betAveen   the    tAVO 
churches. 
(Signed)  ANDREW  BALAZS, 

Unitarian  Minister. 


Eev.  John  Hayne  Acton,  D.D. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian Avill  recall  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  II. 
Acton  as  minister  of  the  church  at 
Seattle  in  the  nineties.  He  died  at  the 
Portland  Sanitarium,  March  22,  1923,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Dr.  Acton  Avas  born  in  Ohio,  and  in 
1866  entered  the  ^Methodist  ministry.  He 
came  to  Oregon  in  1876,  AA^as  for  tAVO 
years  editor  of  the  Pacific  Christian  Ad- 
A^ocate,  Avas  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  at  Portland,  and  for  years  ser- 
ved as  pioneer  preacher  at  various  sta- 
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tion  in  the  Northwest.  He  later  entered 
the  Unitarian  fellowship  and  served  the 
Seattle  church  in  1895-96,  a  troublous 
time.  He  held  no  other  Unitarian  post, 
though  he  retained  Unitarian  fellowship 
until  1905.  After  leaving  Seattle  he 
served  for  a  year  or  two  each  at  a  liberal 
Congregational  church  at  Freeport,  111., 
an  Independent  Liberal  society  in  Chi- 
cago, and  a  Universalist  church  in  Chi- 
cago. The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
spent  with  his  children  in  Astoria  and 
Portland.    Mrs.  Acton  died  in  1908. 

— E.  M.  W. 


The  Yale  Conference 
The  Council  announces  the  thirtieth 
session  of  the  conference,  which  will 
be  held  at  Yale  University,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  September  10  to  16,  1923. 
The  annual  convention  of  the  Unitar- 
ian Laymen's  League  and  the  Minis- 
ters' Institute,  conducted  by  the  league 
wdll  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
conference.  The  meetings  at  New  Ha- 
ven are  made  possible  by  the  cordial 
invitation  of  Yale  University,  in  the 
buildings  of  which  we  shall  be  accom- 
modated. 

The  Council  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  its  sense  of  the  great  import- 
ance and  significance  of  this  coming 
session.  There  will  be  presented  at 
that  time  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Polity,  appointed  by  vote  of 
the  Conference  at  its  last  session  in 
Detroit.  This  report  has  been  very 
carefully  worked  over  during  the  past 
two  years  and  it  will  call  upon  the 
Conference  for  a  decision  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  whole  denomination.  An 
entire  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration and  free  discussion  of  this 
verv  important  report. 

The  churches  and  other  affiliated  or- 
ganizations are  invited  to  appoint  three 
delegates  each.  The  Council  most 
earnestlv  hopes  that  the  churches  espe- 
cially will  feel  their  obligation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  their  minis- 
ters as  delegates.  No  chur<',h  can  af- 
ford not  to  make  possible  the  attend- 
ance of  its  minister.     So  our  emphatic 


word  is  this:     Send  your  minister  if  it 
is  possible. 

As  the  date  of  the  conference  is 
somewhat  earlier  than  has  been  usual, 
on  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
college  term,  you  are  asked  to  give 
your  particular  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  choosing  your  delegates.  If 
your  church  closes  for  the  summer, 
these  delegates  should  certainly  be 
chosen  before  your  last  Sunday.  You 
are  advised  to  choose  as  one  of  your 
delegates  a  man  who  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  Laymen's  League 
Chapter. 

The  Council  also  calls  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  one  session  of  the 
Conference,  in  accordance  with  a  vote 
passed  at  the  last  meeting  in  Detroit, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  res- 
olutions concerning  the  life  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Churches,  to  be  presented  in 
advance  by  the  constituency  of  the 
Conference. 

John  H.  Lathrop, 
Chairman  of  the   Council. 
Palfrey  Perkins, 

General  Secretary. 


Christian  Patriotism  and  World 
Peace 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  more  than  three 
hundred  persons  gathered  under  the 
giant  branches  of  Temple  Oak  at  Sunny 
P>rae,  the  home  of  IMrs.  Lowe  Watson. 

B.  Grant  Taylor,  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  opened  the  day's 
program  with  an  address  reminiscent  of 
the  many  annual  gatherings  of  this  kind. 
i\Irs.  Josephine  Rand  Rogers  of  San  elose 
road  an  address  by  the  daughter  of  the 
liostoss.  the  late  Lucretia  Watson  Taylor, 
whi(*h  was  delivered  at  the  first  annual 
Teniph^  Oak  meeting  twelve  years  ago. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  His  discussion  focussed 
on  a  declaration  contained  in  a  volume 
from  the  pen  of  Hugo  de  Grotius,  which 
he  declared  the  greatest  book  since  the 
writing  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
statement  by  Grotius  was  that  finally  all 
appeals  muvst  be  directed  to  *'the  great 
court  which  sits  in  silence,  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  common  humanity." 
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Efforts  to  prevent  war  and  the  possi- 
bility of  war  must  make  just  this  appeal, 
the  speaker  insisted,  maintaining  that  in 
the  long  run  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
humanity  is  one  factor  that  no  nation 
can   consistently   hold   out   against. 

Supporting  this  contention,  Dr.  Jordan 
quoted  Elihu  Root's  statement  to  the 
effect  that  ''there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
'cause  of  war,'  "  and  that  no  problem 
arises  Avhich  is  so  ponderous,  weighty 
and  urgent  that  it  cannot  be  settled  with- 
out war,  and  that  there  is  also  nothing  so 
trivial  but  what  it  can  also  be  made  the 
occasion  of  war — if  war  is  desired.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  statement,  "It  always 
pays  to  act  like  a  gentleman,"  was 
quoted  in  this  connection,  point  being 
made  of  gentlemanly  conduct  as  applied 
to  nations. 

Dr.  Jordan  put  his  unqualified  expres- 
.^ion  of  approval  in  support  of  the  scheme 
for  a  world  court,  as  proposed,  in  his 
concluding  statement,  saying:  "I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  wise  to  establish 
this  world  court.  It  wouldn't  be  every- 
thing, it  Avouldn't  do  everything,  but  it 
would  do  good.  I  think  that  this  court, 
properly  organized,  would  be  the  means 
of  appealing  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  universal  humanity." 

Dr.  Charles  Pease,  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  of  San  Jose,  the  entire 
congregation  of  which  church  attended 
the  meeting,  spoke  briefly  on  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  new  conscience  and  a  new  con- 
sciousness in  man.  Sincerity,  rather  than 
numbers  of  followers  of  the  movement, 
indicated  the  strength  of  the  world  peace 
trend.  "The  situation  today  involves 
the  transformation  of  human  society.  We 
have  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
our  courage  by  standing  with  a  move- 
ment which  has  not  yet  found  general 
acceptance — that  of  world  peace.  What 
the  world  wants  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  peace." 

Edward  Berwick,  advocate  of  world 
peace  since  1885;  O.  Ewald  Grunsky, 
San  Francisco  engineer;  Miss  Clothilde 
Grunsky  and  others  addressed  the  gath- 
ering. 


Be  like  the  bird  that — halting  on  his  flight 
Awhile  on  boughs  too  slight — 
Feels  them  give  way  beneath,  yet  sings, 
Knowing  that  he  hath  wings. 

— Victor  Hugo. 


The  Western  Conference 

The  June  number  of  the  Western 
UnitxVrian  features  the  annual  message 
of  Secretary  Curtis  W.  Reese,  which  is 
vigorous  and  encouraging.  There  are 
fifty  churches  in  the  conference  and  the 
pulpits  are  supplied  with  high  grade 
men.  In  the  matter  of  recruits  to  the 
ministry  the  past  year  has  been  no- 
ticeable, including  Dr.  A.  W.  Slaten, 
Prof.  Fred  Merrifield,  R.  H.  Palmer  of 
Riverdale,  Dr.  Carlyle  Summerbell  of 
the  Christian  Church,  Horace  Bridges 
of  the  Chicago  Ethical  School,  and  Mrs. 
Minna  C.  Budlong,  mother  of  Miss 
Julia  N.  Budlong,  a  graduate  from  our 
Pacific  school. 

A  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals 
with  home  at  Lincoln  Center  is  being 
incorporated,  and  with  it  is  being  fed"^ 
crated  a  Southw^est  Liberal  Conference 
composed  of  Unitarian,  Universalists 
and  other  sympathetic  organizations. 
IMr.  Reese  makes  a  plea  for  more 
straight  thinking  in  religion  and  re- 
gards as  a  wholesome  sign  the  move- 
ment to  get  down  to  fundamentals 
voiced  in  su.ch  a  book  as  Machen's 
''Christianity  and  Liberalism."  Prof. 
I\rachen  insists  that  the  issues  should 
be  sharply  drawn  between  Orthodox 
Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and 
Naturalistic  Liberalism  on  the  other. 
^Ir.  Reese,  agreeing  in  this,  submits 
his  understanding  of  the  distinction: 

(1)  Orthodox  Christianity  says  God  is  a 
transcendent  being;  Naturalistic  Liberalism 
says  God  is  the  imminent  life  of  the  World. 

(2)  Orthodox  Christianity  says  the  Bible'  is 
the  infallible  word  of  God;  Naturalistic  Lib- 
eralis  says  the  Bible  is  the  fallible  word  of 
man. 

(3)  Orthodox  Christianity  says  Jesus  is  the 
object  of  faith;  Naturalistic  Liberalism  says 
Jesus  is  an  example  for  faith. 

(4)  Orthodox  Christianity  says  man  is  a 
special  creation;  Naturalistic  Liberalism  says 
man  is  a  branch  on  the  Tree  of  Life. 

(o)  Orthodox  Christianity  says  salvation  is 
onJif  through  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus;  Nat- 
uralistic Liberalism  says  salvation  is  growth 
in    righteousness. 

(G)  Orthodox  Christianity  says  the  church  is 
an  institution  of  saved  people;  Naturalistic 
liberalism  says  the  church  is  a  co-operative  en- 
terprise  in   right   living. 

(7)  Orthodox  Christianity  says  the  Book  of 
Trutli  is  closed ;  Naturalistic  Liberalism  says 
the  Book  of  Truth  is  open  and  shall  not  be 
closed. 
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Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell. 

Personally  I  feel  the  faithful  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  should  have  a 
rest  from  this  department,  but  a  kindly 
request  from  the  Editor  prompts  me  to 
send  a  few  lines,  as  I  never  mean  to  dis- 
regard that  good  gentleman's  wishes. 

Today  is  July  6th.  I  am  writing  these 
lines  at  my  desk  in  our  little  cottage  on 
Plymouth  Bay,  directly  opposite  Clark's 
Island,  where  the  sturdy  Pilgrims  first 
landed.  The  steady,  much-needed  rain 
is  pattering  hard  on  the  roof  so  consist- 
ently that  it  lulls  one  to  sleep  far  more 
effectively  than  it  stirs  one's  thoughts 
to  dr}^  reports  of  a  Field  Secretary's 
wanderings.  But  how  good  that  rain  is 
after  the  extreme  heat.  Pacific  Coast 
people  rightly  are  proud  of  their  climate. 
Do  they  appreciate  it?  And  yet  it  is 
good  to  be  here  in  the  land  of  the  Pil- 
grim, to  be  attending  each  Sunday  the 
fourth  oldest  church  in  America,  to  be 
wandering  through  the  lanes  and  woods 
once  frequented  by  Myles  Standish, 
John  Alden,  Priscilla  Mullens,  Elder 
Brewster,  to  be  revelling  in  the  first 
landmarks  of  our  great  American  dem- 
ocracy— to  be  anticipating  all  the  while 
another  active  year  on  the  Coast — the 
newest  part  of  this  great  country,  where 
opportunity  is  still  the  greatest.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  happy  mingling  of  the  noble  tra- 
dition and  all  its  honorable  heritage  with 
the  bright  hope  of  the  future  and  all  it 
offers. 

The  Wetherell  trio  had  a  long  but  in- 
teresting trip  across  the  continent — 
the  Feather  River  Canyon,  the  Royal 
Gorge,  a  stop  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  at  Boston  from  friends 
and  family. 

As  for  actual  appointments,  I  can 
only  report  several  conferences  with  the 
officers  of  the  various  organizations  the 
Field  Secretary  represents.  In  this  way 
our  friends  in  the  East  come  to  be  ac- 
quainted at  first  hand  with  our  problems 
and  perplexities  as  well  as  with  our  joys 
and  satisfactions  on  the  Coast.  It  is 
pleasing  to  say  that  the  latter  outnumber 
the  former.  Besides  these  conferences 
and  frequent  visits  to  Headquarters  in 
I^ostoii,  I  am  assisting  in  securing  sup- 


plies for  the  old  Duxbury  Parish.  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot  preached  July  1st  and 
on  July  8th  Rev.  Harold  E.  B.  Speight, 
formerly  of  Berkeley,  wdll  preach.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  entertain  both 
these  ministers  at  our  humble  cottage. 

On  July  15th  the  Field  Secretary  vsup- 
plies  the  pulpit  at  Kingston,  Mass.  In 
August  he  is  to  preach  at  Scituate  after 
spending  two  or  three  weeks  at  Star 
Island.  A  full  report  of  these  meetings 
will  be  printed  in  the  September  Pacific 
Unitarian. 

Then  in  September  comes  the  very 
promising  sessions  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, the  League's  Ministers  Institute 
and  annual  convention  of  the  Chapter 
Delegates  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  closing  may  I  urge  most  earnestly 
that  every  one  of  our  Coast  churches 
make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  their 
minister  and  Chapter  president  or  dele- 
gate be  present.  IMeetings  will  be  held 
from  September  11th  to  16th.  Details 
on  application  to  Mr.  George  A.  Davis, 
Assistant  Secretarv,  7  Park  Square,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.— C.  B.  W. 


Notes. 
It  is  a  satisfactory  circumstance  that 
all  three  of  our  churches  on  the  east  side 
of  San  Francisco  bay  are  open  all 
through  the  summer  months,  while  San 
Francisco  is  closed  only  for  the  month  of 
July. 

In  a  late  Portland  Oregon  ian  appeared 
a  A^ery  attractive  reproduction  of  the  new       ■ 
church  soon  to  be  erected  on  the  new  lot.      I 
It   is    an   imposing   structure,    dignified  ' 
and  beautiful  with  an  aspiring  steeple 
that    leaves   no    doubt    of    its    being    a 
church.     It  is  proposed  to  expend  $150,- 
000  for  the  church  and  parish  house  and 
we  can  hold  up  our  heads  with  joy  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  Liberal  Faith  in 
Oregon. 

At  the  extreme  south  of  our  ''diocese," 
the  enlargement  and  re-arrangement  of 
our  church  at  San  Diego  will  be  impres- 
sive of  life  and  growth  and  give  impetus 
and  encouragement  to  the  remarkable 
work  of  Mr.  Bard. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  wrecking  the 
church  building  at  Salem,  Oregon,  and 
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for  the  erecting  of  an  adequate  modern 
structure.  It  is  proposed  to  acquire  an 
adjoining  lot  on  which  is  located  a  small 
house  which  could  be  made  into  an  ac- 
ceptable parsonage. 

The  plant  at  Eugene  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  parson- 
age, which  is  being  more  and  more  rec- 
ognized as  of  indispensable  value.  The 
Building  Fund  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  is  generous 
in  its  help  and  wisely  discreet  in  making 
terms  enticingly  easy  to  meet. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that 
through  the  generosity  of  four  members 
of  the  Pasadena  church  an  option  to 
purchase  within  a  year  has  been  secured 
on  a  splendid  lot  on  S.  El  Molino  Ave. 
It  would  be  an  admirable  location  for  a 
church  and  is  likely  to  be  utilized.  An 
adequate,  creditable  Unitarian  church 
building  is  at  least  a  possibility.  In  the 
meantime  we  shall  await  with  keen  in- 
terest the  results  of  four  months'  joint 
services  in  the  fine  Neighborhood  Church 
with  Mr.  Leavitt  as  minister. 

State  delegates  from  the  Coast  to  Star 
Island  include  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Upton  and 
Miss  Helen  Upton,  from  Long  Beach ; 
Miss  Martin,  Pasadena ;  Mr.  Htenry  Gib- 
bons, San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Irene 
Rode,  Berkeley. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Backus  of  Los  Angeles  is 
to  attend  the  summer  school  at  Columbia 
University  and  later  will  attend  the  New 
Haven  meetings. 

Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  will  be  sent  by 
his  people  at  Pasadena  to  represent  them 
at  the  coming  gathering  at  New  Haven. 

During  anniversary  week  at  Boston 
the  Y.  P.  R.  U.  held  an  inspiring  annual 
meeting.  At  the  annual  dinner  over  300 
were  seated.  The  following  'telegram 
was  read:  ''Pacific  Coast  sends  greeting 
and  pledges  itself  to  greater  activity  in 
campaign.  May  the  spirit  of  youth  never 
grow  old.  May  the  hope  of  the  world 
never  vanish.  May  the  life  of  the  church 
increase  to  greater  service  through  and 
by  the  Young  People.     Three  cheers ! 

Among  the  officials  elected  were  Bar- 
bara Dempster,  vice-president,  and  Eu- 
genia Schutt,  director,  both  of  Berkelev, 
Calif. 


The  Unitarians  around  San  Francisco 
Bay  have  been  pleased  to  greet  two  well- 
known  ministers  of  their  faith  during 
Julv,  Rev.  II.  T.  Secrist  of  Melrose, 
:\lass.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Sunderland  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Field  Secretary  will  renew  his  call 
for  the  doubling  of  the  subscription  list 
for  the  Pacific  Unitarian.  We  need  the 
money  and  you  need  the  paper.  The  im- 
mediate need  is  good  soil  for  good  seed. 
We  found  an  encouraging  bit  last  month. 
Seattle  had  six  subscribers.  A  live  Alli- 
ance woman  made  a  personal  canvas  and 
sent  twelve  new  subscribers!    Next? 


Fellowship  Vacations. 

The  Channing  Club  of  the  Berkeley 
Church  greatly  enjoyed  a  camp  at  In- 
verness from  May  8th  to  22nd.  There 
was  an  average  attendance  of  eighteen. 
Every-one  took  part  in  the  labor  in- 
volved— cooking,  cleaning,  camp-fires, 
etc.  There  were  days  of  hiking  and  days 
of  resting,  with  time  for  dancing  and 
discussion ;  lights  out  at  ten.  Neighbor- 
ing hills  and  nearby  beaches  were  freely 
visited.  The  cost  was  88  cents  per  per- 
son per  day. 

The  Southern  California  Young  Peo- 
ples Unions  joined  in  a  camp  at  Laguna 
Beach  from  June  30th  to  July  8th. 
Twenty-three  were  in  attendance  from 
Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Backus,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Woodbury  and  Rev. 
T.  C.  Abel  were  in  charge.  The  use  of 
a  cottage  was  generously  donated,  but 
most  of  the  time,  day  and  night,  was 
spent  in  the  open.  One  night  they  slept 
on  the  sand  on  the  beach,  just  for  the 
experience.  The  daily  program  embraced 
a  dip  in  the  cove  before  breakfast,  whicl\ 
was  followed  bv  a  short  devotional  serv- 
ice. The  picturesque  shore  was  thor- 
oughly explored  and  photographed  and 
various  hikes  and  visits  made.  After- 
noon swim,  evening  dances  and  dram- 
atics. About  nine  o'clock  each  evening 
all  gathered  at  the  shore  and  on  a  rocky 
shelf  with  the  ocean  before  them  and 
the  starry  heavens  above  they  listened 
to  a  helpful  talk  from  Mr,  Abels.  On  the 
last  Sunday  morning  a  well-attended 
preaching  service  was  held.  The  camp 
was  voted  by  all  to  be  a  success  in  every 
wav. 
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''Specimens  of  Biblical  Literature/' 
John  Muilenburg.  Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well  Company;  $2.50  net. 

No  literary  education  is  at  all  complete 
without  a  study  of  the  Bible.  Without 
familiarity  with  the  original  source  of 
the  biblical  allusions  in  the  world's  au- 
thors— Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson, 
Wordsworth,  Longfellow — the  student 
misses  much.  In  recognition  of  this  the 
Bible  is  becoming  an  established  course 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Whatever  one's 
religious  beliefs  may  be  there  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  it  is  a  storehouse  of 
the  best  English  and  possesses  great 
beauty  in  literary  form.  But  in  the  com- 
mon version  it  suffers  from  excess  of 
chaff,  and  poems  and  lyrics  and  dramas 
are  inextricably  confused. 

For  profitable  study  classification  is 
indispensable  and  there  is  needed  expert 
selection  and  arrangement.  The  Bible 
is  a  tremendous  source  book,  but  it  per- 
mits of  no  index.  If  we  want  myth,  his- 
tory, prophecy,  parable  or  poetry  we 
must  hunt  for  them.  It  has  been  found 
desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  select  and 
arrange  the  gems  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  found,  and  intelligently  studied. 
This  volume  is  arranged  and  edited  by 
Professor  Muilenburg  of  the  department 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  text  is  taken  from  the  American 
Standard  Edition.  The  book  consists  of 
414  pages  and  is  arranged  in  eight  class- 
ifications: narrative,  poetry  (lyric  and 
dramatic),  reflection,  essay,  prophecy, 
gospel,  oratory  and  letters,  with  copious 
notes,  bibliography  and  glossary. 

It  is  a  fine  service  to  add  to  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  l)ooks.  The  Bible  today  is 
a  human  book,  or  rather  collection  of 
books.  It  is  the  literary  heritage  of  the 
Hebrews  to  the  modern  world.  It  is  no 
longer  exempt  from  study  and  intellec- 
tual judgment  and  interpretafion.  It  in- 
vites and  demands  painstaking  compari- 
son, and  makes  good  for  all  effort  we 
make. 

Such  an  arrangement  and  presentation 
greatly  enhances  the  understanding  of 
the  wealth  that  has  come  down  to  us. 


One  Hundred  One-Minute  Sermons — 
Lewis  G.  Wilson,  The  Beacon  Press, 
75c  paper,  $1.00  cloth. 
It  is  a  great  little  book  that  Rev.  Lewis 
G.  Wilson  has  published  through  the 
Beacon  Press.  It  is  intended  for  sugges- 
tion and  to  promote  effiiciency  in  the  life 
of  the  church.  It  will  be  especially  valu- 
able in  the  matter  of  newspaper  public- 
ity. Mr.  Wilson  has  had  experience  at 
each  end  and  is  grounded  in  good  judg- 
ment and  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Condensation  is  an  art,  and  this  example 
of  it  is  true  art.  To  be  exact  here  are  103 
titles  treated  most  suggestively,  from 
"The  Open  Mind"  to  ''Law  and  Or- 
der." Each  can  be  read  in  one  minute 
and  may  be  expanded  at  pleasure.  The 
spirit  that  underlies  and  characterizes 
these  Delphic  utterances  is  wise  and 
kind.  Sanity  breathes  through  every 
page  and  one  is  impressed  by  how  ju- 
diciously both  selection  and  elimination 
have  been  done. 

Chapel  Hymns  and  Service — The  Bea- 
con Press,  85c. 
It  is  wise  to  meet  natural  demands. 
The  Unitarian  denomination  has  an  ex- 
cellent hymn  and  service  book,  but  it  is 
often  too  large  and  expensive  for  chapel 
use  for  student  and  young  people.  It  is 
unnecessarily  complete.  This  smaller  se- 
lection is  more  fitting  for  students  and 
young  people.  It  has  been  carefully  made 
and  is  an  attractive  book.  The  tunes  are 
good  and  the  hymns  are  dignified  and 
optimistic.  There  are  five  good  services 
and  the  books  are  copiously  indexed  and 
well  made. 

' '  In  every  community  men  and  women 
have  had  an  opportunity  now  to  know 
what  prohibition  means.  They  know  that 
debts  are  more  promptly  paid,  that  men 
take  home  the  wages  that  once  were  wast- 
ed in  saloons,  that  families  are  better 
clothed  and  fed,  and  more  money  finds 
its  way  into  the  savings  banks.  Liquor 
was  destructive  of  too  much  that  is  most 
precious  in  American  life.  In  the  face 
of  so  much  evidence  on  that  point,  what 
conscientious  man  would  want  to  let  his 
OAvn  selfish  desires  influence  him  to  vote 
to  bring  it  back?  In  another  generation 
I  believe  that  liquor  will  have  disappear- 
ed not  merely  from  our  politics,  but  from 
our  memories." — Warren  G.  Harding. 
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^tvxptnv^B  of  Mmkxni 

(Arranged  by  Eev.  Clarence  Eeed.) 
The  Way  of  Progress 

1.  ''The  future  is  lighted  for  us  with 
the  radiant  colors  of  hope." 

2.  ''Let  us  not  fear  that  we  can  lose 
anything  in  the  progress  of  the  soul." 

3.  "Historical  progress  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  forces  originating  in  a  col- 
lective way,  but  by  eminent  leaders 
or  heroes."  ' 

4.  "Great  men  are  the  fire  pillars  in 
this  dark  pilgrimage  of  mankind :  they 
stand  as  everlasting  witnesses  of  what 
has  been,  prophetic  tokens  of  what 
may  still  be.  the  revealed,  embodied 
possibilities  of  human  nature." 

5.  "We  are  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  knowledge  and  control  of  our 
minds ;  but  with  that  beginning  an  im- 
mense hope  is  dawning  on  the  world." 

6.  "The  development  and  cultivation 
o±  man  to  attain  his  destiny,  to  fulfill 
his  vocation,  is  a  perpetual,  uninter- 
ruptedly, continuous,  unseparated  whole, 
always  rising  from  one  stage  to  an- 
other." 

7.  "The  passionate  impetus  of  the 
social  movement,  the  evidences  of  in- 
creasing religious  earnestness,  the  fer- 
ment of  artistic  creation,  all  express 
one  and  the  same  desire,  an  ardour 
of  longing  for  more  happiness,  for  a 
fuller  development  of  our  human  na- 
ture, for  a  new  and  a  loftier  order  of 
life. ' ' 

8.  "Far  away  there  in  the  sunshine 
are  my  highest  aspirations.  I  cannot 
reach  them  but  I  can  look  up  and  see 
their  beauty,  believe  in  them,  and  try 
to  follow  where  they  lead." 

9.  "I   follow,   follow,  sure   to  meet  the   sun, 
And  confident  that  what  the  future  yields, 
Will     be     the     right,     unless     myself     be 
wrong. ' ' 

1.  John  Fiske,  2.  Emerson,  3.  George  B.  Fos- 
ter, 4.  Carlyle,  5.  London  Times,  6.  Froebel,  7. 
Eucken,  8.  Louise  M.  Alcott,  9.  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. ^ 


iFrom  tl|p  (!II|urrl|0B 


The  moonlight  of  forgotten  seas 

Dwells  in  your  eyes,  and  on  your  tongue 

The  honey  of  a  million  bees, 

And  all  the  sorrows  of  all  song; 

You  are  the  ending  of  all  these — 

The  world  grew  old  to  make  yoii  young. 
— -7?.  Le  Gallienne. 


Berkeley. — During  June  and  for  the 
first  Sunday  in  July,  the  Berkeley  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  Rev.  Edson  Riefsnider 
to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  good  con- 
gregations. Rev.  Robert  F.  Leavens  re- 
sumed his  place  on  July  8th  and  during 
July  delivered  four  sermons  on  "Reli- 
gion and  This  World,"  "Religion  and 
Evolution, "  "  Religion  and  Revolution, ' ' 
"Revolution  and  the  Law."  On  the 
second  Sunday  in  August  he  will  ex- 
change with  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Button  and 
on  the  other  Sundays  of  August  will 
speak  on  "Religion  as  Related  to  the 
Churches,  to  Education,  and  Self-Gov- 
ernment."  The  "Church  Under  the 
Redwoods"  is  open  every  day  from  8 
a.  m.  till  sunset,  with  organ  vespers 
every  Friday  at  5:15. 


Fresno. — Fresno 's  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Wm.  John  Cooper,  spoke 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Laymen's 
League.  He  gave  the  result  of  much 
educational  thought  in  his  discussion  of 
the  subject,  "Religious  Education." 

Fresno  always  reacts  to  her  first  hot 
weather  with  an  epidemic  of  picnics. 
The  Unity  Club  broke  out  last  week 
and  the  general  congregation  followed 
yesterday.  Both  attacks  seem  to  have 
been  enjoyable. 

The  AA^oman's  Alliance  of  the  Fresno 
Church  have  elected  the  follow^ing  offi- 
cers for  the  new  year :  President,  Mrs. 
Woodard  ;  vice-president,  Airs.  Clayton ; 
secretary,   Mrs.   Davis. 


Los  Angeles.  —  Our  congregations 
have  been  rather  large  for  this  time 
of  the  season.  Mr.  Backus'  Bible 
series  have  proven  very  interesting  and 
popular.  The  young  people  are  to  hold 
a  camp  for  one  week  from  June  30  to 
July  9,  at  Laguna  Beach.  All  activi- 
ties in  the  church  will  close  after  this 
month  except  the  four  Sundays  in  July, 
the  church  remaining  open  during  that 
month.  Our  Alliance  meetings  have 
been  very  interesting  this  past  month. 
AA^e  have  had  some  very  excellent  lunch- 
eon speakers  and  very  fine  programs  in 
the  afternoon.  During  July  we  meet  at 
different  members'  homes — .some  in  the 
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country,  others  at  the  seashore.  AVe  go 
wherever  wo  are  invited.  The  Laymen's 
League  held  a  supper  June  20  at  the 
church  parlors,  Mr.  A.  E.  Briggs  being 
the  speaker.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


itself  by  an  attendance  averaging  "150. 
These  results  may  be  largely  credited  to 
the  .successful  ''missix)n"  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Sullivan  and  Reccord. 


Oakland. — Rev.  Ckrence  Reed  and 
Mrs.  Reed,  after  a  refreshing  vacation  of 
four  weeks  spent  at  Carmel,  in  the 
Sierra  country,  the  Big  Tree  Grove  and 
the  Yosemite,  have  returned  to  their  post 
of  duty,  as  the  following  letter  to  the 
congregation  announces : 
''Dear  Friends: 

''Four  years  ago  I  accepted  a  call  to 
become  the  minister  of  this  church.  They 
have  been  years  of  loyal  co-operation, 
hard  work  and  steady  progress.  We  are 
certain  that  our  church  has  a  great  mis- 
sion and  we  look  to  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. 

The  greatest  needs  of  mankind  at  the 
present  time  are:  to  be  in  personal  fel- 
lowship with  God,  and  to  realize  that 
life  here  and  now  is  related  to  eternal 
values.  The  improvement  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  progress  of  society  de- 
pend upon  the  discovery  and  expression 
of  religion  in  terms  of  modern  life  and 
personal  experience.  Our  task  is  to  hold 
before  people  the  highest  ethical  and 
spiritual  ideals,  and  make  them  so  at- 
tractive that  they  will  be  desired  above 
all  else  in  life. 

"Our  church  will  continue  to  remain 
open  throughout  the  summer.  From 
July  1  to  August  26  I  will  give  a  series 
of  sermons  on  'The  Relation  of  Religion 
to  Modern  Life, '  on  Sundays,  at  11  a.  m. : 
'The  Greatest  IModern  Discoverv, '  'God 
Is  Truth,'  'God  Is  Beauty,'  'God  Is  Jus- 
tice,' 'God  Is  Joy,'  ^God  Is  Brother- 
hood,' 'God  Is  Courage,'  'God  Is  Love,' 
'The  Living  God.'  " 

The  recent  adoption  of  the  Every- 
IMember  financial  contribution  by  the 
church  at  Oakland  has  been  successful. 
The  subscriptions  made  cover  the  budget, 
estimate  of  expenses  for  the  coming 
year,  and  have  enabled  the  Society  to 
add  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  salar^^  of 
its  hard-woi'king  and  beloved  minister. 
The  maintenance  of  the  Sunday  services 
during  the  vacation  season  has  justified 


San  Francisco. — Services  were  con- 
tinued through  the  month  of  June. 
Mr.  Button  preached  on  "The  Test  of 
Christianity,"  "Papini's  Life  of  Christ" 
and  "Mount  Etna  and  God." 

The  Channing  Auxiliary's  June  4th 
meeting  was  a  largely  attended,  very 
social  luncheon.  The  roomis  and  tables 
were  most  attractively  decorated  and  all 
did  justice  to  a  ver}^  delicious  menu. 
The  afternoon  went  only  too  quickly 
with  reports  and  brief  talks.  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Eastrn,  Channing 's  first  presi- 
dent, gave  a  short  paper  on  the  his- 
tory and  achievements  of  the  society. 
She  was  followed  by  Dr.  Aurelia  Rein- 
hardt  of  Mills  College,  who  spoke  wisely 
and  entertaingly,  as  she  always  does.  A 
very  happy  occasion.  All  of  our  socie- 
ties take  a  vacation  until  fall. 


Seattle.  —  The  meetings  for  the 
Institute  for  Religious  Education  held 
in  the  church  May  6-11,  proved  a  very 
great  help  to  all,  bringing  together 
members  of  all  our  churches  in  the 
Northwest,  having  church  schools,  and 
encouraging  that  spirit  of  unity  and 
fellowship  all  need  so  much. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  church  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  ]\Iay  15.  The 
members  and  friends  gathered  for  supper 
at  6:30.  The  matters  of  church  business 
followed.  Uv.  E.  A.  Start,  President, 
read  his  annual  report ;  ]Mr.  W.  H.  Gor- 
ham.  Treasurer;  ^Frs.  J.  F.  Beede,  for 
the  Women 's  Alliance ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Hay, 
for  the  Laymen's  League;  Mr.  A.  Carl 
AVagner  for  the  Sunday  school,  presented 
reports.  There  were  reasons  for  satisfac- 
tion in  all  departments  of  the  church. 
It  appears  that  the  church  has  no  indebt- 
edness of  any  kind  ;  that  the  bills  for  cur- 
rent expenses  were  all  paid;  that  there 
was  a  small  surplus  on  hand.  It  was  voted 
to  add  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  min- 
ister's salary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Rev.  and  ^Mrs.  Perkins  plan  to  leave 
Seattle.  June  13.  and  to  sail  for  Liver- 
]Mn)\  from  ^Montreal  on  June  22.  The 
church  granted  them  a  leave  of  absence, 
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not  to  exceed  four  months.  The  church 
may  be  closed  in  the  month  of  August, 
but  otherwise  services  will  continue  as 
usual,  either  with  lay  services  or  other 
supplies.  Three  Congregational  ministers 
and  one  Presbyterian  have  promised  to 
take  services  in  the  summer.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  University  church  is  winning  a 
place  in  Seattle,  both  for  intelligent  lib- 
eralism and  for  that  genuine  spirit  of 
unity  which  should  characterize  all 
churches  of  the  spirit,  of  whatever  name 
or  form. 


Vancouver,     B.     C. — The     Women's 
Alliance  and  the  trustees  of  the  church 

I  desire  to  express  their  deepest  thanks  to 
the  A'arious  branches  of  the  Alliance  and 
other  friends  of  the  church  for  the  gen- 
erous way  in  which  they  responded  to 
the  "appeal"  in  Word  and  Work  for  the 
pew  fund. 
Pews  have  been  installed  sufficient  to 
seat  <fl  congregation  of  one  hundred,  and 
in  addition  a  handsome  rail  has  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  rostrum  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  other  interior  furnish- 
■k      ings  of  the  church. 

^^  On  Friday  evening,  June  8,  the  young 

people  gave  a  truly  excellent  concert, 
which  was  attended  by  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  Rev.  Alexander 
Thomson,  who  presided,  formally  de- 
clared the  new^  kitchen  and  class  room 
open.  Refreshments  were  provided  by 
the  young  people,  using  the  new  kitchen 
and  gas  range  for  the  first  time.  A  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

I  The  alterations  have  greatly  added  to 

the  worshipful  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing. The  improvements  can  be  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  to  whom, 
formerly,  "the  bareness  of  the  place 
gave  the  impression  of  a  hall ;  now  they 
feel  they  are  in  a  church." 


There  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 

Of  a  more  true  and  open  life, 
Which    burst,    unlooked    for,    into    high    souled 
deeds 

"With   wayside  beauty  rife. 

We  find  within  these  souls  of  ours 
Some  wild   germs   of   a   higher  birth. 

Which,  in  the  poet's  tropic-heart,  find  flowers 
Whose  fragrance  fill  the  earth. 

— J.  B.  Lowell. 


There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Mr.  Couie  is  simply  am[)lifying  the 
prophet  Joel,  who  said,  "Let  the  weak 
say,  I  am  strong." 

This  definition  of  an  expert  is  given 
l)y  an  English  schoolboy:  "An  expert 
is  a  man  who  knows  nothing  else." 

"What  did  you  get  for  your  birthday, 
little  girl?"  "Nothin' — never  got  any- 
thing from  the  first  one,  an'  then  I  only 
got  born." — Life. 

Teacher — How  is  the  earth  divided? 
Johnny — One-fourth  land  and  three- 
fourths  water,  except  the  Missouri  River, 
which  is  half  and  half. — New  York  Sun. 

]\Ir.  AVye — I  don't  know  where  women 
acquired  their  extravagance  in  dress — 
Eve  wasn't  like  that,  you  know.  Mrs, 
Wye — Of  course  not — there  was  only  one 
man  in  the  world  and  she  had  him. — 
Life. 

Daughter — It  must  be  great  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  man  who  is  getting  .^10,000 
a  year. 

^lother — There's  alw^ays  a  drawback, 
my  dear.  A  man  of  that  grade  seldom 
hands  his  wife  his  pay  envelope. 

Johnnie  (to  new  visitor) — So  you 
are  my  grandma,  are  you? 

Grandmother — Yes,  Johnnie.  I'm 
your  grandma  on  your  father's  side. 

Johnnie — Well,  you're  on  the  wrong 
side ;  you  '11  soon  find  that  out. 

A  pompous  deacon,  for  the  first  time 
taking  a  Sunday  school  class,  was  trying 
to  bring  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  a-sked.  "Why  do  people  call  me  a 
Christian?"  There  was  a  little  pause. 
The  youthful  minds  were  puzzled.  At 
last  one  smart  boy  hit  it.  "Please,  sir, 
it's  because  they  don't  know  you." 

A  small  girl  fresh  from  Sunday  school 
gave  her  mother  a  new  version  of  the 
creation  legend:  "You  know,  God 
made  Adam  and  he  lived  all  alone  in  a 
big  garden,  and  he  was  lonesome,  and 
he  told  God  and  God  said:  'That  wdU 
be  all  right.'  And  the  next  time  Adam 
went  to  sleep  God  took  out  his  brains 
and  made  a  woman." 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Winter,  2444  Carlston  St.., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Tardy,  2135  E.  28th  St.,  Oak- 
land. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Crawford,  3522  Mono  Av.,  Fresno. 

Miss  Sara  C.  Pendleton,  1436  Oak  St.,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Eoad, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Redlands. 

Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,   Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotiel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.    . 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  15,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Mis8  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land. Ore/* 

Miss  Sue  Clark,  425  22d  St.,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Clapp,  box  23,  R.  D.  3,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Starkey,  1608  Boone,  Ave.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include  it  as  a  sister  Mission. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922   Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.         Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  S.  Andrews 
Manager 

FISHER  &  CO. 

HATTERS 

MNCE  1851 

666  MARKET  STREET  palX^  hotel 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Standard  Makes  Felt  and  Cloth 

IMPORTED  TOP  COATS 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

Sir    George    Arthur:      "Letters    of    Lord    and    Lady 

Wolsely. " 
Edward  Bok:    "The  Man  from  Maine." 
C.  S.   Chapman:   "Spanish  History  of  California." 
Buckham,  J.  W. :  Progressive  Religion  in  America. 
A.  B.  Cleland:     "American  Period  of  California." 
Louis  C.  Cornish:     "Transylvania  in  1922." 
E.  W.  Hopkins:   "Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion." 
Octavius  T'.  Howe:     "Argonauts  of  '49." 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe:     "Memories  of  a  Hostess." 
Wm.  H.  Hudson:     "United  States." 
David  Starr  Jordan:     "The  Days  of  a  Man." 
Henry  H.  Lane:    "Evolution  and  Christian  Faith." 
C.  H.  Lippman:    "Public  Opinion." 
Machem  J.   Gresham:    Christianity  and  Liberalism. 
H.  A.  Mayo:     "America  of  Yesterday." 
Giovanni  Papini :     "The  Life  of  Christ.'-' 
James   Muilenburg:     "Specimens  of  Biblical   litera- 
ture." 
W.   S.  Rainsford:     "Story  of  a  Varied  Life." 
Jennie  W.   Scudder:     "A  Century  of  Unitarianism." 
Edward  Simmons:   "From  Seven  to  Seventy." 
Oscar  B.   Strauss:     "Under  Four  Administrations." 
Henry  Morse  Stephens:    "Pacific  Ocean  in  History." 
Jabez  T.  Sunderland:  "Because  Men  are  not  Stones" 
Arthur  Weigall:     "The  Glory  of  the  Pharoahs." 
W.    S.   Wood:     "The  Neighborhood  in  Nation  Build- 
ing." 
J.  S.  Morgenthau:    "All  in  a  Lifetime." 


Special  Books 

THOMAS  STARR  KING— PATRIOT  AND 
PREACHER.  By  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.; 
$3.00. 

HORATIO  STEBBINS— MINISTRY  AND 
PERSONALITY.  By  Charles  A.  Murdock; 
$2.00. 

A  BACKWARD  GLANCE  AT  EIGHTY. 
By  Charles  A.  Murdock;  $2.00. 

Unitarian  Headquarters,  612  Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco 

UNITY  HYMNS  AND  CHORALS 

A  Book  of  Hymns  for  Heart,  Home,  Church. 

335  Hymns  and  115  Tunes,  with  Service 

Elements. 

Cloth-bound,  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  quest  of  the  modem  teacher  of  reH'gion  is 
to  show  that  honesty  in  packing  a  barrel  of  potatoes 
must  be  inspired,  not  by  the  fear  of  hell,  but  by  the 
love  of  God.  You  do  not  breal^  your  colt  today, 
but  you  train  him  without  allowing  him  to  know  one 
blow  of  the  whip.  And  your  criminal,  however  fiend- 
ish he  may  be,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  victim  of 
an  undeveloped  or  injured  brain,  or  a  perverted  soul. 
By  good  rights  the  religious  teacher  is  a  spiritual 
physician. 

In  the  past  the  chief  motive  in  religion  has  evi- 
dently been  to  escape  punishment  of  evil.  To  escape 
from  hell  has  been  the  end  in  view.  But  today  a 
new  motive  is  asserting  itself  among  thinking  people. 
It  is  being  good  that  the  most  may  be  made  of  life. 
As  the  athlete  trains  his  body  that  he  may  win  in 
the  games,  so  the  religious  man  attains  and  preserves 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  health  that  he  may  make 
most  of  what  God  has  given  him. 

— Levpis  C.  Wilson. 
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Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fall, 
Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother; 
Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongue's  bitter 
gall. 
Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  another. 

— Richard  Burton. 


iEbttnrtal 

In  sharp  revulsion  of  sentiment,  San 
Francisco  probably  exceeded  any  com- 
munity of  the  nation  in  the  closing  days 
of  July.  She  had  watched  with  interest 
the  long  and  trying  journey  of  President 
Harding.  She  read  his  words  of  cheer 
and  inspiration  from  point  to  point  and 
waited  the  culminating  appeal  for  sup- 
port of  a  world  court  which  he  had  re- 
served for  our  city.  Plans  for  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  utmost  loyalty  and  con- 
vincing hospitality  had  been  fully  per- 
fected, the  loved  flag  floated  everywhere, 
and  w^e  proudly  and  impatiently  awaited 
our  opportunity  to  equal,  and  possibly 
outdo,  the  welcome  of  other  cities. 

He  came  to  us  impaired  in  physical 
health  and  in  tender  sympathy  we  can- 
celled all  appointments  and  begged  him 
to  rest.  Anxious  days  seemed  to  bring 
recuperation.  Alarming  symptoms  dis- 
appeared until  the  daily  report  gave 
assurance  of  danger  passed  and  con- 
valescence at  hand.  The  relief  w^as  gen- 
eral and  gratitude  supplanted  sorrow. 
And  then  came  the  crushing  words, 
''The  President  is  dead." 

Grief  possessed  the  Nation,  and  seem- 
ingly all  nature.  It  centered  here  and 
without  concerted  action  was  instinctive- 
ly felt  and  expresed.  Business  was  sus- 
pended, factories  closed,  buildings  were 
draped  in  mourning.  Crowds  gazed  at 
the  hotel  where  the  body  w^as  at  rest  or 
scanned  the  bulletin  boards  for  bits  of 
information.  Harding  was  loved.  He 
was  felt  to  be  a  kindly,  sincere  good  man 
who  had  given  his  life  in  faithful  dis- 
charge of  official  duty  and  the  service  of 
the  country  he  truly  loved.  He  was 
great  in  his  simplicity,  his  modesty  and 
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in  his  love  of  justice.  He  was  strong 
in  his  feeling  for  the  right  and  he  had 
courage  in  the  trimuph  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit. 

He  was  less  brilliant  and  less  scholarly 
than  his  predecessor.  He  was  more  typi- 
cal of  the  every-day  average  American 
citizen  of  good  common  sense,  kindly 
judgment,  modest  self -estimate,  affection- 
ate nature,  affably  persistent  with  cour- 
age and  grace  to  bear  his  part,  do  his 
best,  and  smilingly  trust  in  Providence. 


At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  sympa^ 
thetic  address  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club,  Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowell  alluded  to 
President  Harding's  fondness  for  the 
verse  from  Micah :  ''What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly, 
and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God,"  and  said  he  felt  that  in  his 
life  Harding  eminently  exemplified  them. 


By  the  exigencies  of  public  life  the 
President  of  today  is  another  type  of 
man,  whose  fitness  we  may  hopefully  feel 
will  be  established.  He  is  less  known  and 
he  is  to  be  tried  as  few  men  have  been. 
But  his  record  is  remarkable,  and  he  has 
shown  qualities  that  promise  much.  He 
is  a  sti'ient,  a  thinker,  and  he  has  force 
of  char"\cter.  No  Vice-President  ever 
came  to  tne  Presidency  with  the  training 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  that  he  has  experienced  in  having 
been  called  to  participate  in  cabinet 
meetings  as  he  has  done.  He  knows  his 
material,  he  knows  and  sympathizes  with 
the  views  of  his  predecessor,  and  he  has 
formed  a  life-long  habit  of  a  courageous 
and  intelligent  discharge  of  his  job  what- 
ever it  is.  He  is  individualistic  and  in- 
dependent and  may  not  prove  a  popular 
executive,  but  he  will  be  a  high-minded 
supporter  of  what  he  feels  right  and 
called  for,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  wise 
leader,  unafraid  and  triumphant. 


Rev.  J.  D.  M.  Buckner,  for  forty  years 
a  Methodist  preacher  and  for  eleven 
years  pastor  of  a  church  at  Aurora, 
Nebraska,  has  for  twenty  years  been 
identified  with  the  new  school  men  of 
that  communion.  A  good  many  years 
ago  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  God 
was  good  and  he  Avas  so  sure  of  it  that 
when  he  read  anything  in  the  Bible 
which  reflected  on  the  goodness  of  God 
he  didn't  believe  it  and  freely  said  so. 
About  a  year  ago  he  published  a  letter 
expressing  his  views  which  drew  from 
his  Presiding  Bishop  a  sharp  letter  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  as  "amazed 
and  shocked"  and  intimated  that  his  re- 
appointment was  improbable.  At  the 
Omaha  conference,  a  few  months  later, 
the  bishop  and  his  cabinet  recommended 
that  he  be  retired.  He  refused  to  with- 
draw, and  claimed  he  was  entitled  to  a 
trial.  He  was  told  that  the  ]\rethodist 
church  had  not  held  a  heresy  trial  for 
fifteen  years  and  didn't  want  one.  His 
church  asked  his  reappointment,  but  the 
conference,  ministers  all,  adopted  the 
resolution  of  retirement  and  he  found 
himself  out  of  the  ministry. 

In  explaining  how  he  lost  his  job,  Dr. 
Buckner  says  :  ' '  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to 
believe  one  thing  and  preach  another.  I 
believe  it  is  wrong  to  believe  one  thing 
nnd  keep  discreetl}^  silent  so  that  the 
impression  is  created  that  a  man  believes 
another  thing,  even  if  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  so.  I  believe  that  ministers 
are  harming  the  church  and  corrupting 
tlieir  own  character  when  they  privately 
concede  the  error  of  an  assumption  and 
yet  by  silence  or  by^  dodging  or  by  the 
use  of  big  words  perpetuate  what  they 
honestly  believe  to  be  a  deception." 


It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  fundamental 
agreement  where  names  and  surface  in- 
dications are  diverse. 

In  the  August  number  of  The  Pacific — 
our  Congregational  contemporary  in  its 
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seventy-third  year,  the  leading  editorial 
is  ''What  Is  FundamentaU"  In  part 
it  is: 

''For  the  Christian  church  there  can 
be  only  one  person  who  has  a  right  to 
answer  that  (jnestion  with  authority. 
What  Jesus  laid  stress  upon,  what  he  de- 
clares to  be  essential,  that  alone  can  be 
fundamental. 

"Put  that  test  to  much  that  certain 
ones  are  setting  forth  as  things  that  must 
be  believed  and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  not  fundamental  at  all,  according  to 
the  emphasis  of  Jesus. 

"One  thing  Jesus  declared  essential; 
and  that  was  a  spirit  like  his  spirit.  In 
fact,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  largely  in 
that  direction.  The  self-abnegation,  the 
spirit  of  humility,  the  enthroning  of  love 
and  the  life  of  simplicity,  of  honesty, 
and  of  kindness — these  are  the  things 
Jesus  most  cared  for. 

"How  little  he  had  to  do  with  the- 
ology ;  and  how  much  with  life !  How 
strangely  wrong  must  seem  to  him  our 
insistence  upon  the  things  he  evidently 
little  cared  for ;  and  our  indifference 
towards  that  which  he  most  exalted!" 


San  Francisco  seeks  in  some  fitting 
manner  to  commemorate  President 
Harding,  who  died  deeply  loved  by  its 
citizens.  No  structure  of  marble  or 
bronze  seerns  adequate  or  appropriate. 
His  monument  should  be  associated  with 
life  and  helpfulness,  and  should  reflect 
his  spirit  of  kindliness,  his  exemplifica- 
tion of  good  citizenship.  It  would  be 
his  wish  that  a  memorial  should  be  of 
distinct  value  to  the  community  and  be 
a  source  of  continuing  service.  It 
should  supply  the  city's  greatest  un- 
filled need;  it  should  also  be  beautiful 
in  form  and  a  source  of  community 
pride. 

It  happens  that  a  group  of  fitting 
buildings  is  sorely  needed  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  an  existing  agency  for  the 
city's  welfare.  Almost  fifty  years  ago 
a  society  was  formed  for  the  help  of 
friendless  and  endangered  boys.  It  was 
modeled  on  the  Children's  Aid  Society 


of  New  York  City  and  felt  its  way  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  this  city.  From 
small  beginnings  it  has  grown  to  great 
importance.  It  has  been  judiciously 
managed  and  liberally  sustained.  It  has 
contributed  to  good  citizenship  and  the 
building  of  character,  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  community  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  School  Department.  It  has  become 
an  almost  indispensable  adjunct  in  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  boys  commit- 
ted to  it  through  the  probation  officers 
of  the  county  and  neighborhood. 

The  building  erected  through  the 
awakened  interest  of  Chas.  Crocker  in 
1886  on  the  lot,  given  by  Senator  Fair, 
on-  Grove  street,  near  Baker,  is  outgrown 
and  inadequate.  Much  more  ground 
and  additional  buildings,  permitting 
segregation,  are  very  greatly  needed. 
Hoping  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary in  1924  by  the  dedication  of  a 
new  home,  plans  have  been  prepared 
and  locations  considered.  Lack  of  funds 
has  prevented  action. 

The  taking  over  and  developing  this 
well-established  work,  making  it  what 
it  might  be,  an  ideal  center  for  help- 
ing boys  who  need  help,  would  be  a 
great  accomplishment  and  would  form 
a  memorial  that  would  accord  wholly 
with  Harding's  spirit  of  good  will  and 
generosity. 

Ex-President  Wilson  contributes  a 
striking  article  to  the  August  Atlantic 
Monthly  on  "The  Road  Away  from  Rev- 
olution." It  is  but  two  pages  in  length, 
but  it  is  broad  and  deep.  "The  sum  of 
the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  our  civili- 
zation cannot  survive  materially  unless 
it  is  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can  be 
saved  only  by  becoming  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  being  made  free 
and  happy  by  the  practices  which 
spring  out  of  that  spirit." 

— C.  A.  ]\I. 
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Rev.  Gordon  Kent  of  Alameda  spent  a 
part  of  his  vacation  in  visiting  his  former 
home  in  Colorado,  after  which  he  made 
a  brief  visit  in  Southern  California. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Fresno  filled 
the  pulpit  of  the  Long  Beach  church  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  vacation  of  Rev. 
Oliver  J.  Fairfield. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Wakefield  Slaten  of  Chi- 
cago  recently  visited  California  and 
dropped  into  San  Francisco  headquar- 
ters as  all  unafraid  Unitarians  are 
bound  to  do. 

Rev.  Charles  Pease  of  San  Jose  vis- 
ited Southern  California  during  his  vaca- 
tion, and  incidentally  did  some  lecturing. 
His  daughter,  Dorothy,  has  enrolled  in 
the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  James  Rattray,  on  August  10  at 
Alameda,  paid  a  warm  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  Warren  Harding,  honoring  him 
as  an  apostle  of  peace  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  unity  and  loyalty  of  the 
American  people. 

On  August  12th  Florence  Gloria 
Crawford  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
San  Jose  church,  preaching  in  the 
morning  on  ''The  Rainbow  in  the 
Cloud"  and  in  the  evening  on  ''Christ's 
Call  to  the  Business  Man." 

Mr.  Clayton,  in  a  sermon  on  "Con- 
quering Life's  Handicaps,"  given  at 
Long  Beach  during  Mr.  Fairfield's  ab- 
scence,  said:  "Some  people's  lives  are 
largely  taken  up  with  excuses  instead 
of  accomplishments.  They  have  learned 
the  art  of  shirking  to  perfection.  Some 
one  has  said  they  have  wishbones  in- 
stead of  backbones." 

Rev.  Robert  Leavens  in  a  sermon  on 
"Evolution  and  Religion,"  said: 

"I  believe  that  the  honest  agnosticism 
or  doubt  of  any  mind  has  the  right  to 
full  play  and  that  only  out  of  such  free- 
dom of  speculation  can  a  genuine  and 
strongly  founded  belief  of  any  poten- 
tiality be  acquired. 

"There  are  great  things  in  store  for 
us  when  the  principle  of  growth  is  more 
fully  accepted  and  understood  and  in- 
terpreted in  terms  of  the  ideal  and  the 
spiritual. ' ' 


Rev.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wendte  during 
the  month  of  September  will  give  a  series 
of  talks  on  the  Old  Testament  Psalms  to 
the  Union  Bible  class  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational and  First  Unitarian  churches 
of  Oakland,  which  will  meet  at  the  par- 
lor of  the  Unitarian  church  at  10  a.  m. 
each  Sunday  morning. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Eliot  underwent 
a  serious  attack  of  neuritis  during  his 
visit  to  the  Oregon  seashore.  He  was 
brought  home  on  August  5th,  and  at 
last  accounts  was  well  on  to  recovery  at 
his  home,  227  West  Park  street,  Port- 
land. 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Leavens  will  spend  the 
month  of  September  in  the  East.  He 
will  be  the  ministerial  delegate  of  the 
Berkeley  church  at  the  New  Haven  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Milan  C.  Dempster  will  go 
as  a  lay  delegate.  After  the  meeting  he 
will  take  up  his  studies  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School. 

Alice  Whitney  Burton  of  Excelsior, 
Minnesota,  says:  "The  senatorial  seats 
are  often  empty,  because  their  occupants, 
bound  by  party  obligations,  are  not  free 
to  vote  according  to  their  convictions; 
it  is  'short'  of. free,  honest,  wise  votes, 
backed  by  sound  arguments  and  evidence. 
Minnesota  expects  to  furnish  two  such 
in  the  Sixty-eighth  congress." 

Among  the  new  books  this  month 
added  to  the  Pierce  Library  are  "The 
Founding  of  New  England,"  Damaged 
Souls,"  Bryce's  "iMemoirs  of  Travels," 
Stanley  Hall's  "Life  and  Confession  of 
a  Psychologist,"  "Mumford's  "Story  of 
Utopias,"  the  "Adventures  of  Raphael 
Pumpelly, "  Santayana's  "Scepticism 
and  Animal  Faith"  and  Weigall's 
"Life   and   Times  of  Aknaton." 

The  library  of  Hfirvard  University 
contains  more  than  2,000  volumes  deal- 
ing with  the  life  and  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  To  these  another  work  on  that 
inexhaustible  subject  has  just  now  been 
added,  coming  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Francis  Greenwood  Peabodv.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Mod- 
ern World."  He  regards  the  great  son 
of  Tarsus  as  "precisely  the  type  of 
teacher  which  the  modern  world  de- 
mands in  its  leaders." 
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Rev.  Martin  Fereshetian,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  Salem,  Oregon,  has 
received  instruction  from  the  Central 
Unitarian  Board  in  ]3oston  to  sell  the 
present  church  building  to  give  place 
for  a  new  church  that  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  same  site. 

On  July  10th,  set  apart  as  Harding 
Memorial  day,  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  of 
Pasadena  was  on  his  way  to  the  New 
York  conference  and  he  published  as  a 
conspicuous  advertisement  in  the  Pasa- 
dena Star-News  this  notice: 

These  churches  closed  this  month — 
the  minister  on  his  way  East  to  conven- 
tion— take  this  means  of  giving  public 
expression  to  their  sorrow  and  deep  sense 
of  loss  in  the  death  of  President  Hard- 
ing ;  of  testimony  to  his  fine  manhood ; 
his  high  sense  of  public  duty  to  which  he 
became  a  martyr;  of  their  firm  convic- 
tion that  ''somehow  good  shall  be  the 
final  goal  of  ill,"  and  their  unshakable 
faith  that  ''underneath  are  the  everlast- 
ing arms." 

The  First  Unitarian  Church. 
The  Neighborhood  Church. 

Rev.  Charles  Pease  on  August  15th 
addressed  the  Long  Beach  church  on 
"The  Hidden  Power  in  the  New 
World,"  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
America  might  be  -guided  by  the  spirit 
of  humanitarianism  which  would  lead 
us  to  exercise  this  great  power  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind,  rather  than  for 
mere  national  aggrandizement.  He  de- 
clared that  we  need  great  orgainzations 
of  industry,  both  of  capital  and  labor, 
but  that  each  must  work  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  not  merely  for  their  own 
selfish  interest. 

A  recent  sermon  of  Rev.  E.  Burdette 
Backus  of  Los  Angeles  was  radioed  far 
and  near.  His  topic  was  "Religion  and 
the  IModern  Man."  Here  is  a  sample 
sentence : 

"Science  is  the  mind  of  religion, 
democracy  is  its  heart.  But  a  man  re- 
quires more  than  mind  and  heart  to 
function  properly.  To  these  two  we  add 
the  hands  of  service.  Religion  for  the 
modern  man  is  pre-eminently  practical; 
he  wants  to  do  something  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  faith.     Right  thinking  and 


fine  emotions  are  not  enough  in  his  esti- 
mation ;  salvation  comes  only  through 
harnessing  these  things  to  the  needs  of 
the  world." 

Rev.  C.  S..  S.  Dutton,  finally  overcom- 
ing all  intervening  obstacles,  joined  the 
hosts  headed  for  New  Haven  at  the  last 
moment. 

The  Portland  church  announces  the  re- 
newal of  services  on  September  30th  ia 
the  Woman's  Club  Building,  448  Taylor 
street. 

Mrs.  Christopher  Ruess  and  her  son 
Everett,  after  several  months  spent  with 
her  father  in  Los  Angeles,  visited  her 
friends  in  Fresno  and  spent  a  week  in 
Yosemite  before  returning  to  her  homo 
in  New  York. 

"Have  Faith  in  America."  "Do  Yon 
Believe  in  the  Religion  of  the  United 
States  as  You  Believe  in  Its  Political 
Destiny?" 

This  was  the  theme  of  two  Sunday 
morning  sermons  by  Rev.  Oliver  Jay 
Fairfield  at  the  Unitarian  church.  Long 
Beach,  August  19th  and  26th.  The 
addresses  were  based  on  observations 
made  in  an  8,000-mile  journey  by  auto 
across  the  continent,  and  touching  20 
states.  ^  \, 

The  high  church  preacher  of  Eng- 
land are  said  to  limit  themselves  tc> 
ten  minutes  in  length  for  a  sel'mohl 
Dean  Stanley,  on  days  when  the  West- 
minster boys  had  to  attend  the  Abbey^ 
limited  himself  to  five.  One  day  li4 
stopped  at  three  minutes.  "Arid 
never,"  said  he,  "shall  I  forget  thig' 
thrill  of  satisfaction  that  passe'd 
through  the  boys  when  they  found  thai 
I  had  actually  finished." 

I\Ir.  E.  J.  Bailey  has  recently  written 
a  book  upon  "The  Greater  Americaii 
Poets."  He  places  eight  in  that  fore- 
most rank.  They  are  Bryant,  Poe-\ 
Emerson,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Holmes^ 
Lowell,  and  Whitman.  It  is  interesting- 
to  not  that  five  of  them  were  of  ovit 
Unitarian  community;  and  a  sixth — 
AVhittier — identical  with  us  in  ideal  and 
feeling,  though  not  in  denominational 
connection. — Christian  Life — London,  . 
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Qlontribut^ii 

The  Voice  of  Humanity 

By  Doris  Wetzel. 

Hark  and  listen  for  a  moment! 

Don't  you  hear  that  voice  a-calling, 

A-calling  with   that   long   and   pleading   strain? 

List!   you  pensive,  idle  dreamer, 

To  the  voice   of  all  earth's  people, 

They  are  calling,  calling,  calling; 

Shall  their  pleading  be  in  vain? 

M,en   are  weary,   hearts  are   aching, 

Souls  are  tired  with  Avar  and  strife, 

Striving  onward  thru  the  turmoil  of  the  years; 

Be  not  deaf  to  hear  its  pleading, 

Wake,  and  heal  the  hearts  now  bleeding — 

Still    that   voice   is    calling,   calling, 

With  those  accents  wild  and  clear. 

Tho  the  sea  's  blue  waters  part  us. 

With   earth 's   broad  expanse   betw^een, 

We  are  brothers  under  one  blue  sky  above; 

0  that  we  might  heed  its  pleading, 

0  that  we  might  sense  the  meaning 

^Of   that    voice — ^it  's   calling,    calling 

For  a   Brotherhood   of  Love! 


Emma  Ross 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  20. 
Dear  Pacific  Unitarian  : 

Your  present  correspondent  is  now  a 
very  old  woman,  and  as  we  all  love  to 
consider  ourselves  as  set  apart  in  some 
^special  class,  even  if  that  exception  in- 
volves a  misfortune,  (Shakespeare  makes 
Dogberry  pride  himself  as  a  ''fellow  who 
has  had  losses")  so  I  have  asked  myself 
to  what  unusual  advantages  my  age  en- 
titles me.  Not  many,  perhaps,  but  one  I 
prize  very  much.  I  seem  to  have  become 
the  confidant  of  so  many  people  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause they  may  shrink  from  confiding 
their  inner  anxieties  to  persons  still 
breasting  the  same  waves  of  life  as  them- 
selves. But  as  borrowed  Grandma  or 
presumptive  Grandaunt,  they  tell  me 
their  intimate  worries  and  secret  per- 
plexities— and  I  am  interseted.  Being  of 
a  naturally  receptive  and  ''listening-in" 
disposition,  I  enjoy  this  very  much.  Es- 
pecially when  these  friends  belong  to  the 
class  of  brain-workers  to  whom  I  have 
always  more  or  less  appertained. 

The  only  drawback  is  that  in  the  pres- 
ent disturbed,  even  chaotic  state  of  the 
world  (this  world  of  "gewgaws,  glitter, 
glare  and  gas")  the  hearts  of  thoughtful 
people  like  those  of  my  friends,  are  so 


laden  with  discontent,  pessimism,  some- 
times serious  disgust  with  life,  and  the 
conviction  of  its  worthlessness,  that  I  am 
profoundly  moved  and  ask  myself  what 
this  means. 

Their  plaints  often  take  some  such 
form  as  this:  "I  see  that  Miss  So  and 
So's  business  pays  her  so  well  that  she 

has  given  $50,000  to  '■ College,  where 

she  was  graduated."  Or  this:  "Mrs. 
Other  One,  whose  husband  made  an  im- 
mense fortune  in  oil  and  has  left  her 
$500,000,  is  to  use  this  to  endow  a  great 
new  charity. ' '  Such  things  make  me  dis- 
contented. Here  am  I  who  have  worked 
hard  all  my  adult  life  at  an  honest  but 
comparatively  unremunerative  task 
(teaching,  or  the  like)  and  I  have  barely 
enough  laid  up  to  pay  for  my  funeral 
or  keep  me  out  of  the  poorhouse.  It  isn't 
fair,  and  I  wish  sometimes  that  I  were 
out  of  it  all !  What 's  the  use  of  all  this 
anyway?  Life  so  hampered  isn't  worth 
living.   I  wish  I  were  out  of  it  now. 

Well,  I  find  the  question  natural  and 
the  answer  hard  to  indicate ;  but  1  say  to 
myself  that  there  must  be  some  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  solution  if  we  were  only 
bright  enough  to  find  it.  So,  as  a  tenta- 
tive suggestion  to  this  end,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  give  the  P.  U.  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  just 
passed  into  the  Land  of  Shadows;  and 
whose  mood  of  perfect  serenity  and  even 
joyous  acceptance  of  her  fate  without 
any  special  reassurance  as  to  a  Future 
life  seems  to  me  to  have  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  brain  and  heart  in  this  same 
world  in  which  we  live  now,  who  knows 
for  how  long  or  what  for ! 

Miss  Emma  Ross  died  at  Halcyon, 
Calif.,  July  18,  1923.  She  was  an'  old 
and  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I  consider 
her  career  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the 
idea  that  a  toilsome  and  care-laden  life, 
(in  her  case  interrupted  by  frequent  ill- 
ness) is  not  necessarily  an  unsatisfactory 
or  joyless  one,  I  have  begged  The  Pacific 
Unitarian,  an  old  and  firm  ally  of  both 
of  us,  to  allow  me  space  for  a  short 
sketch  of  this,  in  some  ways  I  think,  re- 
markable woman. 

]\liss  Ross  was.  like  so  many  of  our  later 
California-builders,  of  New  England  an- 
cestry, j}Hr  sang. 

An  education,  good  and  practical, 
though  cut  short  in  its  higher  reaches  by 
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frequent  illness,  finally  made  her  an  ac- 
ceptable teacher;  from  which  work  she 
early  turned  to  stenography  as  a  per- 
manent wage  provider.  Being  an  earnest 
Unitarian,  she  served  for  several  seasons 
as  a  director  of  the  Young  People's  Re- 
ligious Union  in  Boston  under  the  A.  U. 
A. ;  interrupting  this  characteristic  serv- 
ice to  her  beloved  church,  only  to  spend 
five  strenuous  years  in  the  Philippne  Is- 
lands, under  the  by  no  means  always 
tender  care  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

Returning  home  to  New  England,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  endure  its  rigorous 
climate  after  the  tropics  and  took  refuge 
in  Southern  California,  where  my  friend- 
ship with  her  began  and  to  which  period 
therefore  I  shall  confine  my  desultory 
remarks. 

With  regard  to  intimate  friends  I  had 
long  had  a  fancy  for  finding  some  one 
word  or  phrase  to  epitomize  that  friend 
as  she  images  herself  to  my  mind.  To  me 
Miss  Ross  was  always  the  Helper.  She 
had  a  perfect  genius  for  lifting  people 
out  of  holes,  or,  as  the  Scripture  has  it, 
for  pulling  her  neighbor's  ox  or  ass 
(material  or  mental)  out  of  any  pit  into 
which  nature  or  circumstance  might 
have  thrown  it. 

I  will  begin  with  her  life  work  for  self- 
support.  Her  intense  interest  and  devo- 
tion to  her  professional  duties  in  her 
chosen  field,  stenography,  interested  me 
greatly.  Stenography  is  a  peculiar  busi- 
ness in  that  it  has  many  branches  of  pos- 
sible destination  and  to  be  really  success- 
ful in  practice  must  be  carefully  adapted 
to  each  pupil.  When  I  first  knew  Miss 
Ross,  she  was  assistant  in  a  stenographic 
school,  and  I  admired  her  practice  of 
making  herself  acquainted  with  the 
plans  of  each  pupil  and  her  determina- 
tion that  every  modern  and  scientific 
accessory  should  be  provided  in  each 
case.  Law,  industrial  industries,  even 
store  accounts  require  each  its  special 
tools  and  these  every  applicant  had  to 
have ;  and  if  the  subject  of  her  care 
could  not  afford  the  necessary  expense,  I 
have  know  her  to  provide  the  ''needful" 
out  of  her  own  pocket. 

To  show  her  adaptability  to  all  forms 
of  religious  belief,  I  will  state  that  she 
taught  two  years  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
school  for  young  girls,  which  school  was 


kept  by  some  broad-minded  Sisters.  I 
like  to  remember  that  not  only  were  these 
employers  more  than  satisfied,  but  their 
young  charges  fell  in  love  with  their 
teacher;  and  when  conflicting  hours  of 
professional  engagements  obliged  her  to 
leave  them,  the  pupils  wrote  her  letters 
of  such  love  and  appreciation  that  she 
treasured  them  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Neither  was  she  affected  by  any  differ- 
ence of  ''race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude"  as  our  Fifteenth 
Amendment  has  it.  Her  colored  laun- 
dress came  to  a  mutual  )friend  eome 
weeks  ago  and  said:  "Do  tell  us  about 
Miss  Ross's  death — we're  all  so  sorry. 
She  was  so  good  we  all  loved  her.  She 
never  seemed  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  colored  person  mid  a  white  one.'^ 
Was  ever  the  age-long  pain  of  color  dif- 
ference more  innocently  voiced  or  more 
sweetly  met? 

Her  sense  of  justice  amounted  to  a 
passion  and  she  would  spare  no  pains  to 
right  a  wrong  which  only  touched  her  as 
inflicted  on  a  fellow  human  being.  A 
poor,  ignorant,  "handy-job  man"  who 
had  been  slaving  for  years  to  own  a  little 
house  and  lot  complained  to  Miss  Ross 
that  on  the  excuse  of  deferred  payment 
of  mortgage  interest,  a  "smart"  creditor 
under  threat  of  evicting  him  had  in- 
duced him  to  place  his  title  deed  in  his 
hands  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  re- 
gain it,  in  spite  of  having  made  up  the 
deficit.  Miss  Ross  never  rested  till  she 
had  hunted  up  the  official  called  the 
Public  Defender,  who  I  believe  is  espe- 
cially appointed  for  such  cases,  and 
brought  him  and  the  unhappy  debtor 
together. 

But  notice  the  influence  of  life-long 
dread  of  the  unknown  on  an  unlettered 
mind.  The  poor  debtor  soon  came  to 
]\Iiss  Ross  and  begged  that  she  would 
drop  the  case.  He  felt  so  sure  that  if 
he  had  recourse  to  the  courts,  his  cred- 
itor would,  out  of  revenge,  contrive  to 
turn  him  out  anyway  and  he  preferred 
to  take  his  chance.  On  reflection  Miss 
Ross  complied,  his  distress  was  so  real. 
Alas  for  the  "Submerged  Tenth." 

To  her  own  church  she  was  always  an 
able  and  willing  assistant.  For  ten  years 
she  supplied  The  Pacific  Unitarian 
with  reports  of  our  Los  Angeles  church 
and  Woman -'s  Alliance  and  kept  in  touch 
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with  the  Eastern  Alliances  at  the  same 
time. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  from  this 
recital  that  Miss  Ross's  life  was  passed 
in  any  painful  subjection  to  these  self- 
imposed  tasks.  She  was  of  a  merry, 
jolly  temperament,  and  dearly  loved  a 
joke.  An  enthusiastic  friend,  she  was 
always  in  request  to  spend  some  day  or 
night  with  somebody  temporarily  left 
alone  and  who  needed  just  ''cheering 
up."  A  bystander  would  always  say, 
''Oh,  send  for  Miss  Ross,  she'll  come." 
And  if  possible,  she  always  did  come. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  so- 
called  practical  absorbed  this  versatile 
woman's  resources.  She  had  an  exquisite 
taste  in  English  poetry  and  her  mind 
was  stored  with  its  choicest  lyrics.  Es- 
pecially with  the  rich  hymnology  of  our 
language  did  she  take  delight,  and  she 
had  a  pretty  habit  of  finishing  even  her 
little  notes  of  every  day  with  some  gem 
such  as  she  seemed  always  to  have  at 
hand.  My  own  scrapbook  bears  witness 
to  many  a  happy  finding  of  her's  in  this 
rich  field.  Her  latest  mental  effort  so  far 
as  I  know  was  characteristically  devoted 
to  this  end.  She  heard  that  to  the  Bos- 
ton Woman's  Alliance  of  Unitarian 
Churches  had  been  contributed  a  par- 
ticularly fine  comprehensive  essay  on 
hymn-writing  with  copious  examples, 
ancient  and  modern.  She  sent  for  the 
essay,  copied  it  on  her  typewriter  and 
gave  it  for  distribution  to  our  Southern 
California  alliances,  members  of  which 
gladly  copied  and  sent  it  to  others. 

I  finish  my  all  inadequate  sketch  of  a 
rich  life  with  a  bit  of  verse  I  am  very 
fond  of.  It  is  a  stanza  from  a  poem  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant  called  The  Con- 
queror's Grave,  and  was  written  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  wife,  Frances 
Fairchild  Bryant.  Its  words  would,  I 
feel,  fit  Miss  Ross: 

She  met  the  Hosts  of  Sorrow  with  a  look 
That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore ; 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tanied  and 
took 

Meekly  her  gentle  rule  and  frowned  no  more. 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  Avrath 

And  calmly  broke  in  twain 

The  fiery  shafts  of  pain. 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 

By  that  victorious  hand  Despair  was  slain. 

With  Love  she  vanquished  Hate  and  overcame 

Evil  With  Good  in  her  Great  Master 's  name. 

— C.  S.  K. 


Chaiining's  Fellowship  Vacation 

Milan  C.  Dempster. 

''First  Call  for  Breakfast,"  a  cry 
from  the  outdoor  dining  hall.  The 
boys,  who  delay  getting  up  till  the 
last  minute,  scramble  out  of  bed. 
''Skipper"  Leavens,  the  minister  of  the 
Berkeley  church,  shows  his  merry  face, 
a  face  resplendent  from  a  cold  bath, 
and  remarks  that  he,  clean,  looks  upon 
the  great  unwashed  humanity.  Just 
now  the  great  unwashed  is  hurriedly 
dressing  and  cleaning  itself.  So  dawns 
a  da.y  at  Inverness  in  the  men's  cot- 
tage. A  similar  scene  is  enacted  at  the 
women's  cottage. 

At  7 :30  the  breakfast  cooks  of  the 
day  sound  out,  "Last  Call  for  Break- 
f-a-s-t."  All  race  to  the  table,  i.  e., 
all  race  who  are  not  already  there.  The 
roll  is  called.  The  notes  of  the  morn- 
ing song  roll  skyward.  The  rolled  oats 
are  served.  Fruit,  mush,  bread,  cocoa, 
bacon  eaten  and  breakfast  is  done.  Fun 
is  served  at  all  times,  especially  at 
meals.  Ah,  woe  to  the  one  that  is  late 
to  breakfast.  To  him  is  given  the  job 
of  cleaning  the  wicks  of  the  oil  stove. 
The  two  K.  Ps.  clean  up  the  dishes, 
pots  and  pans.  The  Gold  Dust  Twins 
are  put  to  work  in  the  women's  cottage. 
The  men  under  assignments  tidy  up 
their  cottage. 

All  this  is  accomplished  in  time  for 
the  chapel  bell.  This  bell  is  rung  by 
banging  a  spoon  upon  a  wash-basin. 
At  this  signal,  all  assemble  quietly.  The 
body  was  fed  amid  boisterous  glee,  but 
the  soul  is  nourished  amid  the  quiet 
singing  of  birds  and  the  buzzing  of 
insects.  This  mind- enriching  is  the 
"Fifteen  Minutes  Reading  Period." 
Each  Channing-ite  takes  one  of  the  in- 
spiring books  provided  and  sits  with 
the  group  of  other  Channing-ites,  in- 
doors or  out.  Some  read  their  books. 
Some  gaze  at  space  in  meditation.  All 
nourish  the  spiritual.  The  fifteen  min- 
utes ends  at  an   indefinite  time. 

Tlieii  follows  the  program  of  the  day. 
Days  fall  into  two  classifications,  a  hike 
day  or  a  rest  day.  These  two  types 
alternate.  On  hike  days  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  hike  blows  the  whistle. 
Finally  the  hikers  are  off,  carrying  a 
Uuich    that    on    every    tramp    but    the 
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twenty-eight-miler  proved  all  too  in- 
sufficient. On  this  grand  climax  of 
hiking  all  were  given  extra  hardtack 
and  care  was  taken  that  Johnny  and 
p]verett,  the  most  ferocious  eaters,  were 
fully  provided  for.  A  hike  was  always 
to  some  point  of  interest;  a  mountain 
top,  the  ocean  shore,  a  swimming  beach 
upon  the  Tomales  Bay,  etc.  The  ob- 
jective gained,  lunch  was  served,  rest 
was  taken  and  the  discussions  of  the 
roadway  were  resumed.  All  too  soon 
the  jaunt  homeward  started.  Now  wa^ 
the  time  for  songs  anS  cheers.  ^'One 
more  river — there  is  one  more  river  to 
cross."  All  the  boys  and  girls  did  not 
go  on  hikes.  Some  were  tired  and  pre- 
ferred to  rest  at  the  cottages.  The 
management,  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  president,  permitted  this  as  long 
as  the  stay-at-homes  kept  happy.  This, 
they  always  did.  On  the  days  officially 
known  as  Rest  Days,  swimming,  base- 
ball, short  walks  with  lunches,  boating, 
etc.,  was  the  program.  Thus  a  day  of 
rest  can  be  a  very  strenuous   affair. 

Inverness  is  a  grand  good  time.  There 
is  not  a  quarrel  to  sadden  and  upset; 
not  a  cloud  of  misunderstanding  to 
darken  the  bright  light  of  friendship. 
Friendly  boxing  contests,  tussels  over  a 
Frosh  hat,  yes;  but  no  mean  words. 
The  ocean  beach,  the  ''warm"  sunlit 
waters  of  shallow  Tomales  Bay,  the 
great  blue  sky,  the  green  of  forest  and 
of  meadow,  the  winding  roads  and  the 
foliage-covered  paths,  the  warm  joy  of 
comradeship — all  for  eighty-eight  cents 
a  day.  One  even  felt  happy,  very 
happy,  when  the  assignments  of  cooks, 
K.  Ps.,  ets.,  for  the  next  day  were  read 
out  by  "Toppie,"  the  girl  in  charge  of 
the  food. 

The  two  week-ends  brought  the  larg- 
est gatherings.  The  roll  of  those  pres- 
ent constantly  shifted.  All  told,  about 
fifty  persons  were  at  Inverness.  Thirty- 
two  was  the  largest  number  at  any  one 
time.  Oakland  sent  delegates  up  the 
first  week-end,  and  Palo  u^to  the 
second. 

But  let  us  finish  a  day  at  Inverness. 
Lead  us  to  the  simple  but  wonderful 
supper  at  6  o'clock.  "K.  P. — Bread. 
K.  P. — Water,"  is  the  cry.  Then  take 
a  half  hour  to  yourself  and  follow  it 
with  nearly  an  hour's  fun  together  in 


the  largest  room,  dancing,  games,  reci- 
tations, etc.  None  of  us  who  lived  it 
can  ever  forget  it.  Then  an  hour  of  Bible 
study  led  in  his  own  great  way  by 
"Skipper"  Leavens,  or  discussion  of 
some  worthwhile  subject  spontaneously 
going  around  the  circle — and  singing 
led  best  by  Irene — singing  of  good  old 
songs  and  hymns. 

Finally,  amid  weary  but  happy  souls, 
"Now  the  day  is  over,"  hymn  144  lifts 
its  sweet,  soothing  melody.  Another 
day  has  swiftly  gone.  "'Good  night, 
ladies,  we  are  going  to  leave  you  now," 
and  the  boys  see  the  girls  to  their  cot- 
tage. Oh,  what  a  delightful  walk  in 
the  evening,  breathing  the  odor  of  pine 
and  seeing  the  vast  twinkling  glory  of 
stars  overhead.  Lights  out  at  10 
o'clock,  followed  by  gentle  snorings  and 
snoozings.  Such  is  a  day  at  Inverness. 
Long  may  they  continue  in  the  coming 
generations  of  Channing-ites. 


The  Channing  Club  Climbs  Mt.  Vision 

Ten  or  more  there  were  that  day  who  sought 
the   heights   with   youthful   step, 

Ev  'ry  face  was  free  from  care  and  ev  Vy 
nerve    was    full    of   pep. 

{ 

First  the  road  wound  up  the  hillside  to  a  point 

above    the    school, 
Then  a  trail  we  took,  which  led  us  thru  a  leafy 
wood,   and   cool. 
Yes,  it  led  us  to  the  summit  of  a   rather  low 

divide 
Where  an  unexpected  turning  brought  us  down 

the  other  side. 

Soon  ''the  second  valley '^  traversed,  then  the 

climb    began    again, 
Up    the    slope    our    footsteps    pounded;    some 

there  were  who  fairly  ran. 
First  we  thought  our  winding  road  was  surely 

leading  us  astray, 
For  its  goal,  its  destination,  seemed  to  point  us 

down  the  bay. 
Then    a    vista    thru    the    pine    trees    showed    a 

ridge  that   circled  round 
To    the    summit    of   the   mountain    whither    we 

were  gaily  bound. 
As  this  ridge  we  breathless  reached,  the  ocean 

breezes  fanned  our  brows; 
Far  below,  down  in  the  valley,  we  could  see  a 

lonely  house. 
Far  beyond,  the  noiseless  breakers  dashed  upon 

the  barren  coast; 
In  the  distance  stretched  Point  Keyes — to  many 

ships  a  cruel  host. 

So  along  the  western  slope,  blown  so  free  from 

foliage — 
Exclamations     of    our    wonder    interrupt    our 

youthful  sage. 
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What  a  view  there  is  about  us!     What  a  carpet 

at  our  feet! 
Such  a  mass  of  mingled  colors  in  the  flowers, 

so  small,  so   sweet! 
Now  the  final  bit  of  climbing  takes  us  to  the 

very  top. 
Here   it   is!      The    Mount    of   Vision!      On   its 

friendly   side   we    drop. 

Now  we  see  in  all  directions — north  and  south 
and  east  and  west ; 

Here  the  bay  and  there  the  ocean;  hard  to  tell 
which  view  is  best. 

Tamalpais  to  the  southward  clearly  shows  its 
long  backbone. 

To  the  north  Mount  Saint  Helena  stands  sur- 
passed, outclassed  by  none. 

At  our  feet  the  little  schoolhouse  marks  the 
spot  where  we  began, 

And  the  trees  that  lie  between  conceal  the  trail 
that  upward  ran. 

He  who  'd  stand   upon  a   mountain,  who  'd  see 

life 's  visions   bright, 
■  Needs  must   start   with   easy   lessons   from   the 

schoolyard's  lesser  height. 
Times  the  trail  will  seem  to  take  him  far  from 

where  he  longs  to  go; 
Times  his  startled  eyes  behold  a  view  unlike  he 

used  to  know. 
But    at    last   upon    the  summit   all   the   visions 

blend  in  one. 
And    he    rests    there    from    his    toiling    in    the 

pleasant    noonday    sun. 

Elmo  A.  BoMnson. 


From  Three  Thousand  Years 
Ago 

Leave  the  wicked  man  to  the  hand  of 
God,  for  it  may  be  God's  will  to  show 
him  further  mercy. 

Pay  good  heed  to  God  Almighty; 
better  are  six  feet  of  ground  which  God 
hath  given  thee  than  5,000  feet  obtained 
by  fraud. 

Say  not  that  evil  is  not  permitted, 
whilst  thou  thyself  art  stirring  up  strife. 

If  evil  appertained  to  God,  he  would 
stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  his  blessing. 

Though  the  tongue  of  a  man  steers  the 
boat,  it  is  God  who  is  the  captain  thereof. 

Truth  is  the  porter  of  God. 

Though  a  man  prepares  the  straw  for 
building  his  house,  God  is  the  architect. 
It  is  he  who  throws  down  and  builds  up. 

Lie  not  in  bed  whilst  the  dawn  is 
breaking;  the  dawn  and  break  of  day, 
to  what  can  they  be  compared  (for 
beauty)  ?  The  man  who  knows  not  the 
dawn,  to  what  can  he  be  compared? 

Amenemapt,  Egyptian  Wisdom. 


Help  by  the  Helpless 

Charles  A.  Murdock 

I  wonder  if  those  withdrawn  by  age  or 
ill-health  from  life's  activities  realize 
how  greatly  they  help  others  through  the 
example  they  set  of  fortitude,  patience 
and  resignation? 

The  extent  of  the  beneficence  was  im- 
pressed upon  me  in  my  recent  visit  to 
Southern  California. 

I  first  called  upon  Cordelia  Kirkland, 
who  for  many  years  conducted  a  fine  pri- 
vate school  here  in  San  Francisco,  and 
was  very  active  in  church  and  society  mat- 
ters. She  removed  to  Los  Angeles  many 
years  ago  and  for  a  long  time  has  lived 
a  retired  and  beautiful  life  near  West 
Lake  Park.  It  was  almost  with  fear 
that  I  called  up  her  number  to  learn  if 
I  might  call.  The  familiar  voice  of  a 
companion  for  eighteen  years  assured 
me  that  she  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
and  soon  I  was  admitted  and  seated  in 
her  cosy  living  room  almost  crowded 
with  books  and  pictures,  awaiting  her 
descent  from  her  room  above.  Very 
promptly  she  walked  in  smiling  and 
greeted  me  with  the  cheerful  voice  I 
have  heard  for  fifty  years,  more  or  less. 
Her  eyes  were  dimmed  and  her  steps 
a  little  less  sprightly  than  when  she 
played  the  queen  in  Hamlet  the  Dainty, 
an  audacious  travesty  of  the  vintage  of 
'76,  but  her  mind  and  her  tongue  were 
as  active  and  efficient  as  ever,  and  I 
had  a  delightful  call.  She  asked  many 
questions  concerning  many  people  and 
was  as  sagacious  and  keen  and  merry 
as  ever.  It  was  a  lesson  in  philosophy 
and  religion  to  see  her  serenity  and 
trust. 

Another  old  friend  well  known  here 
was  James  S.  Severance  who  after 
years  of  physical  and  mental  health, 
full  of  activity  and  enjoyment  of  busi- 
ness, club  and  church  suffered  a  sort 
of  break-down  and  felt  constrained  to 
seek  the  old  family  home  on  West 
Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles.  It  was  a 
wrench  to  leave  his  employment  and 
friends  and  scenes  that  had  grown  dear 
to  him,  even  to  return  to  Los  Angeles 
with  all  its  life  and  charm.  When  it 
was  young  his  father  owned  ten  acres 
and  a  beautiful  home  where  Severance 
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street  runs  into  West  Adams,  which  by 
happy  chance  was  left  almost  as  wide  as 
our  Van  Ness.  It  is  now  parked  in  the 
center  and  stretches  straight  and  far 
toward  the  western  shore.  It  is  bordered 
with  noble  trees  and  fine  old  and  new  con- 
servative residences.  1  found  my  genial 
friend,  comfortable  and  cheerful  but 
not  very  vigorous.  He  doesn't  seem  to 
have  fully  recovered  his  strength.  He 
is  in  perhaps  the  best  part  of  a  beauti- 
ful city  with  pleasant  neighbors  and 
happy  memories,  near  by  the  home 
where  his  mother  was  wont  to  welcome 
her  many  friends  when  she  was  the 
leading  woman  of  her  time.  Caroline  M. 
Severance  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  all  womens'  clubs.  She  lived 
to  a  very  beautiful  old  age  and  her 
memory  and  influence  are  among  the 
most  precious  traditions  of  the  older 
Los  Angeles,  then  gentle,  modest  and 
wholly  sane.  Her  son  has  many  friends 
and  looks  back  upon  a  happy  life.  Upon 
his  desk  rests  a  very  excellent  photo- 
graph of  Horatio  Stebbins,  and  among 
the  pleasant  recollections  that  light  up 
his  present  quiet  and  monotony  I  hope 
he  finds  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of 
his  valuable  service  as  moderator  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. « 

At  Long  Beach  I  learned  of  a  man 
from  my  native  town  whose  name  led  me 
to  think  he  might  have  been  an  old 
school-mate,  and  I  called  upon  him. 
I  found  a  man  a  few  years  my 
senior,  sitting  in  a  chair.  His  eyes 
were  dim  from  cataracts,  his  fingers 
told  of  rheumatism  and  his  shoe  up- 
pers were  slashed  to  add  to  his  comfort. 
He  didn't  remember  me  and  I  didn't 
remember  him.  I  told  him  I  didn't 
know  whether  he  went  to  school  with  me 
or  not.  ''Where  did  you  go  to  school?" 
he  asked.  "Number  six,"  I  answered. 
''Well,  so  did  I,"  he  replied.  I'm  in- 
clined to  think  a  younger  brother  was 
my  school-mate  but  we  recalled  names 
and  events  and  the  seventy  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  I  could  have  known 
him  retired  to  the  back-ground.  I  did 
not  stay  long,  I  couldn't,  but  an  in- 
spiring picture  w^as  added  to  a  full 
gallery.  I  see  a  Tisdale  sitting  in  a 
chair,    inactive,    physically  broken,    pa- 


tiently meeting  life  day  by  day,  cut 
off  from  most  that  makes  life  attractive, 
with  apparently  little  to  look  forward  to, 
and  yet  uncomplaining  and  courageous. 
It  arouses  sympathy  and  respect  and  ad- 
miration. It  also  reminds  me  how  much 
I  owe  to  health  and  the  activity  it  per- 
mits. Could  I  keep  calm  and  be  of  good 
cheer  if  restricted  to  waiting?  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  would  help  me  in  trying,  to 
have  seen  others  succeed,  and  sympathy 
and  respect  are  my  heart-felt  tribute. 


3n  Mttnnv'xum 

Philo  Hersey 

J.  E.  Brokenshire. 

"Colonel"  Hersey,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known  to  hundreds,  succumbed 
suddenly  at  his  native  town  while  there 
to  complete  arrangements  to  make  a  gift 
to  the  town  of  a  library  building  and 
library.  Before  returning  to  his  home 
here  he  had  planned  to  attend  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  Laymen's  League  at 
Yale  University. 

Colonel  H^ersey,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  colonel  of  a 
Maine  regiment  of  volunteers,  came  to 
San  Jose  in  1885,  after  a  notable  record 
of  service  as  attorney  and  judge  in 
Waldo  county,  Maine.  He  early  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Unitarian  church 
here,  and  served  for  some  ten  years  as 
a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Laymen's  League  of  the  local  church, 
and  represented  the  organization  at  the 
annual  conference  last  year. 

His  executive  ability  and  genius  as  an 
organizer  was  given  expression  in  two 
pioneer  Santa  Clara  county  co-operative 
fruit  marketing  organizations,  and  in 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Juveline  Court. 
Of  Jhe  marketing  organizations,  the  East 
Side  Growers '  Association  still  stands  a 
tribute  to  his  efforts;  and  in  recognition 
of  his  services  in  organizing  juvenile 
court  work  in  the  county,  the  court, 
shortly  after  his  death,  adjourned  in  re- 
spect to  his  memory  after  having  read 
into  the  records  a  highly  laudatory 
tribute  to  him. 
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John  J.  Harris 

Berkeley  Blake. 

Sunday  morning,  August  26,  1923,  at 
his  home  in  Sacramento,  Mr.  John  J. 
Harris,  a  member  of  the  Sacramento 
church,  passed  away.  Death  came  al- 
most without  warning.  The  morning 
was  very  hot  and  he  had  been  working 
in  the  garden.  Later  he  came  in  and 
complained  to  Mrs.  Harris  of  not  feeling 
well.  He  grew  rapidly  worse  and  doctors 
were  summoned,  but  death  came  within 
an  hour.  Death  was  due  to  heart  trouble 
aggravated  by  heat  and  exertion.  Mr. 
Harris  was  a  native  of  Georgia  and  51 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sacramento  church  and,  formerly,  of 
both  the  church  at  Woodland  and  at 
Colorado  Springs.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Harris  have  been  active  in  the  work  of 
the  churches  of  which  they  have  been 
members.  Mrs.  Harris  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Alliance  of  the 
Sacramento  church,  is  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Sunday-school,  and  is  also 
director  for  Northern  California  of  the 
National  Women 's  Alliance.  Besides  his 
widow,  Mr.  Harris  left  surviving  him  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Huffman,  now  re- 
siding in  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  John  R. 
Harris,  also  of  San  Francisco.  Their 
home  life  had  been  unusually  beautiful 
and  the  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  of 
all  their  friends  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Harris 
in  her  sorrow. 


Kate  Douglass  Wiggin 

Charles  A.  Murdock. 

The  recent  death  in  London  of  Mrs. 
George  C.  Riggs,  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  she  made  famous,  is  a  loss 
to  all  lovers  of  good  literature. 

Kate  Douglass  Smith  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  September  25,  1859,  and 
graduated  at  Abbot  Academy  in  An- 
dover.  In  1878  she  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Santa  Barbara  and  estab- 
lished the  first  kindergarten  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  was  called  the  Sil- 
ver Street  Kindergarten  and  became 
widely  known.  She  was  a  brilliant  and 
rarely  gifted  young  woman  and  she 
enjoyed  the  very  able  assistance  of  her 
sister.  Nora  Archibald   Smith.     It  was 


no  easy  m'atter  to  found  and  sustain 
a  free  kindergarten,  but  she  was  for- 
tunate in  her  friends.  Dr.  Horatio 
Stebbins  admired  her  greatly  and  was 
in  full  sympathy  with  her  work.  The 
help  I  was  able  to  render  was  humbly 
practical.  Kindergarten  material  was 
rare  at  that  period,  and  the  strips  and 
trimmings  from  cardboard  and  cover 
paper  were  utilized  for  weaving  and 
basket  work.  So  my  cutting  machine 
was  closely  watched.  At  some  time 
of  special  need  ''Miss  Kate"  brought 
me  the  copy  of  a  sketch  she  had  written 
and  I  printed  1,000  copies  of  ''The 
Story  of  Patsy"  and  bound  it  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  w^as  a  very  charm- 
ing and  pathetic  sketch  and  sold  read- 
ily. I  think  that  was  the  first.  "The 
Bird's  Christmas  Carol"  followed  and 
was  even  more  popular,  being  humorous 
and  bright.  And  so  it  happens  that 
among  my  cherished  possessions  is  a 
copy  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Story  of 
Patsy — considerably  enlarged,  upon  the 
title  page  of  which  appears  the  in- 
scription, "To  my  first  publisher:  Kate 
Douglass   Wiggin,   May,    1889." 

In  1880  Miss  Smith  became  Mrs. 
Samuel  Bradley  AViggin,  and  having 
given  up  her  kindergarten  work  de- 
voted iierself  to  writing  and  became  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  well-known 
of  American  authors.  The  sale  of  sev- 
eral of  her  books  has  been  phenomenal. 
Rebecca  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm  took  a 
place  alongside  of  Miss  Alcott  's  favorite, 
and  several  others  were  nearly  as  pop- 
ular. In  England,  the  Penelope  books 
were  greatly  liked.  In  addition  to  the 
large  individual  output,  she  collaborated 
with  her  sister  in  a  number  of  educa- 
tional works  of  value  and  also  in  editing 
collections  of  poems  and  stories  for  chil- 
dren. 

In  recognition  of  her  work,  Bowdoin* 
College  conferred  upon  her  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters,  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction confined  to  her  and  Sara  Orne 
Jewett.  Rebecca  and  other  of  her 
books  have  been  dramatized.  In  1895 
she  married  ]\[r.  George  C.  Riggs  of 
New  Yi^'k  City,  and  has  had  a  happy 
home  ]\i'\  From  love  of  her  work  she 
has  continued  her  writing,  adding  to 
her  fame  and  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
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kind.  Her  l)o()l<s  arc^  all  of  a  liijjli 
standard  of  excellence,  sparkling  with 
wit   and   delightful    in    style. 

She  was  gifted  in  mind  and  of  a 
blithe  and  Idndly  spirit.  At  ''Quill- 
cote,"  her  country  home  in  Maine,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  arranging  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
borhood church  and  they  became  quite 
famous.  The  sales  of  her  various  books 
reached  an  almost  incredible  volume — 
approximately  three  millions  of  copies — 
and  it  is  an  indication  of  the  wide  appre- 
ciation of  the  wholesome  and  the  gen- 
uine in  art  that  her  appreciation  has 
been  so  prompt,  persistent  and  enthusi- 
astic. 


Women's  Alliance  Meeting 
The  August  meeting  of  the  Berkeley 
Alliance  held  at  the  home  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Sumner  Clement,  w^as  large 
and  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  purpose  of  the  Women 's  Alliance 
is  well  expressed  in  the  paragraph  which 
heads  its  program  for  the  year:  ''The 
object  of  the  Alliance  is  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  life  of  all  women  in  Berkeley 
who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  liberal 
religion,  and  to  unite  them  in  closer  fel- 
lowship and  more  fruitful  co-operation." 
The  branches  of  the  Alliance  belonging 
to  the  different  churches  of  Northern  Cal- 
fironia  are  united  under  the  guidance  of 
a  directorate  in  which  each  church  is 
represented  and  which  has  done  much  in 
the  past  few  years  to  stimulate  the  grow- 
ing religious  and  social  life  of  the 
church.  Of  this  directorate,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Wyckoff  of  Berkeley,  who  now  retires 
after  her  term  of  service  of  six  years, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  valued  members. 
To  her  devotion  and  generous  care,  not 
only  her  own  but  the  other  branches  of 
the  Alliance  in  Northern  California  owe 

»much.     Mrs.  Harris,  of  Sacramento,   is 
Mrs.  Wyckoff 's  successor. 


A  contemporary  says  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
written so  much  as  to  be  re-read,  and  yet 
lots  of  people  have  read  them  without 
any  particular  effect. — Boston  Tran- 
script, 


Los  Angeles  Home  for  the  Aged 

That  a  Unitarian  Home  for  the  Aged 
is  now  well  under  way  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation. 

With  tlie  ai)pr()i)rial(^  name  of  "Sunset 
Hall,"  the  home  became  a  corporation 
duly  sanctioned  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  May  4,  1923. 

Immediately  circular  letters  were  sent 
to  all  the  Unitarian  organization  in  the 
state,  calling  upon  them  to  form  com- 
mittees to  rentier  moral  and  financial 
support  to  build  "Sunset  Hall." 

iMuch  encouragement  has  already  come 
but  the  big  work  will  be  after  vacation 
period,  when  the  realization  of  the  bene- 
fits strikes  to  the  heart  of  us. 

Certificates  of  corporate  membership 
are  now  being  issued  by  ]\Irs.  Frances 
Grimes,  treasurer,  4430  Victoria  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Annual  membership $     10.00 

Life  membership 100.00 

Honorary  membership  ....     500.00 
jMemorial  membership   ....   5000.00 

With  enthusiasm  let  us  make  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  altogether, 
so  that  no  one  can  say  of  us  "He  that 
careth  not  for  his  own  is  worse  than  an 
infidel." 

Zenana  H.  Curtis,  Pres. 


Salem's  Hopes 

Very  attractive  are  the  plans  for  the 
new  church  home  at  Salem,  Oregon. 
The  Statesman  of  August  9th  says: 

"The  old  church  building  is  for  sale 
as  it  stands,  to  be  moved  off  entire,  or 
torn  down  if  necessary.  The  new  church 
will  be  erected  on  the  same  site,  but 
back  farther  from  the  Cottage  street 
front,  so  that  there  will  be  a  little  plot 
in  front  for  lawn  and  for  flowers.  The 
lower  or  basement  walls  will  be  of  con- 
crete with  a  14-foot  ceiling.  The  upper 
building  will  be  of  wood,  with  concrete 
over  steel  lath.  The  whole  building  is 
to  be  built  as  of  the  Georgian  period. 
It  will  be  finished  inside  in  ivory-white 
enamel,  with  grey  walls  and  crimson 
upholstery,  with  a  super-abundance  of 
window  lighting.  The  main  audience 
room  will  have  seating  capacity  of  more 
than  200.      This   can    be   supplemented 
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by  drawing  aside  the  sliding  doors  from 
the  adjoining  parish  house  hall,  giving 
room  for  another  200  persons. 

"The  church  society  has  purchased 
the  Hamilton  cottage  just  west  of  the 
church,  and  now  owns  the  whole  prop- 
erty to  the  alley.  The  cottage  is  being 
renovated  this  week,  and  Mr.  Fereshe- 
tian  and  family  will  be  occupying  it 
by  the  last  of  this  week  if  all  goes  well 
with  the  repair  work." 


Miss  Wade  Returns 

After  nearly  five  years  of  service  in 
the  Near  East,  Miss  Emily  I.  Wade,  a 
former  president  of  the  Channing  Aux- 
iliary of  our  San  Francisco  church,  has 
returned  to  the  city  who  generously 
loaned  her  when  she  was  sadly  needed, 
and  will  spend  some  months  with  her 
sister  and  friends. 

Miss  Wade  left  San  Francisco  in 
January  after  the  armistice  was  signed 
to  take  up  relief  work  under  the  late 
Mr.  Emerick  at  Mardin  in  Mesopotamia. 
Within  a  few  months  she  was  ordered 
to  Diarbekr,  a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  what  was 
then  known  as  Armenia,  w^here  she  or- 
ganized a  relief  station.  Miss  Wade  set 
up  a  factory,  giving  war  refugees  of  all 
races  working  making  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  They  were  taught  to  make  gar- 
ments, which  were  given  to  the  poor  of 
the  city.  The  ancient  art  of  making 
Armenian  lace  was  also  revived  and 
the  lace  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  relief 
work. 

Later  Miss  Wade  organized  the  re- 
habilitation of  several  villages  near 
Diarbekr,  making  houses  habitable,  set- 
ting churches  in  order  and  founding 
orphanages,  besides  working  the  land 
and  raising  crops  of  grain  with  the 
aid  of  orphan  boys  in  charge  of  w^ar 
widows. 

During  the  recent  hostilities  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  more  than  10,000 
Greek  refugees  passed  through  Diarbekr 
and  were  housed,  fed,  clothed  and  given 
medical  attention  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Miss  Wade. 

On  Sept.  10th  the  friends  of  this  re- 
markable young  woman  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  her  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Christian  Work. 


(Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell.) 

The  third  annual  Institute  for  Re- 
ligious Education  conducted  by  the  Lay- 
men's League  was  held  at  Star  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  July  28th-Aug.  11th. 
There  were  some  250  delegates  present, 
representing  states  extending  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Minnesota  to 
Oklahoma,  as  w^ell  as  many  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  The  spirit  prevailing 
throughout  the  Institute  was  excellent. 
As  usual  the  adaptability  of  these  dele- 
gates w^as  particularly  notew^orthy :  they 
were  excellent  listeners,  enthusiastic  in 
conference;  good  vsports  in  their  recrea- 
tion hours;  clever  actors  and  actresses 
in  their  ' 'stunts, "  which  each  table 
group  in  the  dining  room  put  on — three 
every  evening  following  the  lecture  and 
the  beautiful  candle  light  service.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  many  new  men 
teachers  w^ill  report  for  duty  at  the 
opening  of  their  church  schools,  many 
others — men  and  women — who  have 
been  in  this  service  w^ere  encouraged 
and  inspired  to  go  on  more  boldly,  more 
hopefully. 

And  how  could  one  help  being  in- 
spired to  greater  usefulness — the  power- 
fully artistic  and  highly  enlightened 
lectures  by  Prof.  Theodore  G.  Soares  of 
the  University  of  Chicago — ten  lectures 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New — 
presented  by  a  Baptist  minister,  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church,  and  lec- 
turer par  excellence  at  a  Unitarian  In- 
stitute— ^that's  a  liberal  for  you!  And 
then  there  was  Prof.  A.  Eustace  Hay- 
don,  also  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
one  who  has  held  spell-bound  for  many 
years  our  liberal  students  and  professors 
at  ]\Iadison,  Wisconsin.  His  lectures 
on  the  World  Religions  opened  our  eyes 
to  the  mysticism  of  India,  the  mild  re- 
ligion of  Buddhism,  the  classical  reli- 
gion of  China,  with  a  final  outlook  for 
the  future  of  the  World  Religions. 

The  Institute  was  deeply  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Cope,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation, who  was  to  have  given  five  lec- 
tures. The  news  of  his  death  reached 
the  Island  the  same  day  as  did  that  of 
the  death   of  President   Harding.     Dr. 
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dope's  place  was  ably  filled  by  Prof. 
Soares  and  Rev.  Frank  M.  Sheldon, 
general  secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Education  Society.  These  gentlemen 
presented  five  lectures  on  the  ''Princi- 
ples of  Religious  Education."  Then 
there  were  two  illuminating  lectures  on 
''The  Project  Principle"  by  Prof.  Ed- 
win L.  Shaver,  New  England  secretary 
of  the  Congregational  body;  two  very 
practical  talks  on  "Work  with  Boys" 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Roehrig,  an  executive 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
one  who  knows  and  loves  boys.  "Meth- 
ods in  Religious  Education"  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  dean  of  the  Institute,  Dr. 
William  I.  Lawrance ;  by  our  own  Insti- 
tute leader  the  past  two  years,  Dr.  Flor- 
ence Buck,  and  by  Rev.  Edwin  Fairley, 
the  New  York  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Religious  Education.  On  the 
two  Sundays  of  the  Institute  the  preach- 
ers were  Rev.  Frank  Carlton  Doan  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  William  H. 
Pulsford  of  Chicago,  111. 

Deep-sea  fishing,  baseball,  tennis 
tournaments,  hot  dog  roasts  on  the 
rocks,  dancing,  dramatics,  concert  and 
other  diversions  met  the  recreational 
needs;  sunset  service,  the  beautiful  can- 
dle light  services  provided  the  spiritual 
inspiration.  Plenty  of  nourishment  for 
the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  body, 
on  that  island  "set  in  a  silver  sea." 

It  was  also  the  Field  Secretary's  priv- 
ilege to  attend  the  closing  meetings  of 
the  Student  Conference  which  preceded 
the  Religious  Education  Institute.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  young  people, 
seventy-five  college  and  normal  schools 
represented.  Great  spiritual  questions 
were  discussed;  practical  methods  of 
carrying  on  in  college  centers  were  thor- 
oughly studied.  The  new  Federation 
of  Liberal  Students  was  organized.  It 
is  hoped  eventually  to  have  a  branch 
in  every  university  center  throughout 
this  country  and  Canada  where  young 
men  and  women  can  freely  discuss  the 
biggest  questions  of  life.  This  Federa- 
tion is  an  integral  part  of  the  Young 
People's  Religious  Union.  It  has  a  large 
executive  committee  as  well  as  a  capable 
advisory  board.  The  president  is  Robert 
Raible  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  student  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School.     One  of 


the  vice-presidents  is  Henry  Gibbons, 
president  of  the  Starr  King  Society, 
San  Francisco,  who  enters  Leland  Stan- 
ford this  fall.  Miss  Irene  Rode  of 
the  University  of  California  is  on  the 
executive  committee.  It  is  planned  to 
have  two  field  secretaries — a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman — who  will  so  gather 
data  and  organize  as  to  make  this  Fed- 
eration an  effective  instrument  in  the 
youth  movement  which  is  gaining  such 
headway  not  only  abroad,  but  in  this 
country  as  well. 

Anyone  who  fails  to  realize  to  the 
fullest  the  most  timely  motto,  "The 
Spirit  of  Youth  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  is  the  Hope  of  the  World,"  is 
doomed  to  fall  out  of  line.  If  one  could 
have  seen  and*  heard  that  inspiring 
group  of  live  young  people  at  the  Star 
Island  Student  Conference,  he  would 
never  again  dare  think  that  the  Liberal 
Faith  was  in  danger  of  passing  on  and 
out.  It  is  very  much  alive — it  is  a  joy 
and  satisfaction  to  feel  one  is  a  part, 
even  an  insignificant  part,  of  such  a 
hopeful,  truly  wonderful  enterprize. 
And  in  it  all  our  Pacific  Coast  churches 
must  figure  more  and  more.  Forward- 
looking  history  was  made  at  Star  Island 
this  summer ! 


The  Field  Secretary  has  supplied  the 
pulpit  at  Green  Harbor  two  Sundays. 
He  plans  to  attend  the  New  Haven 
Conference,  returning  to  the  Coast  Sep- 
tember 19th  by  the  way  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  Sunday,  September  23,  will 
be  spent.  He  will  be  at  the  Headquarters, 
glad  to  be  home  at  work  again  by  Sep- 
tember 26th. 

]\fay  we  make  the  present  church  year 
the  most  successful  in  service,  the  most 
inspirational  in  spirit,  the  most  produc- 
tive in  results  that  the  Coast  has  ever 
known.  And  may  it  all  blaze  forth  in 
a  big  outburst  of  happiness  and  satis- 
faction at  the  Triennial  Conference  next 
April.  — C.  B.  W. 


It  is  along  the  lines  of  Christianity 
and  in  its  spirit  that  our  civilization  has 
progressed  from  barbarism,  so  far  as  it 
has  progressed :  it  is  along  those  lines 
and  in  that  spirit  that  the  future  must 
be  built  up. — Dr.  Henry  Goiv. 
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Eeligion  and  Self-Government 

(From  sermon  by  Robert  F.  Leavens,  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Berkeley,  Sunday,  August 
26,  1923.) 

Humanity  is  launched  on  a  great  ad- 
venture, an  earthly  pilgrimage  through 
the  centuries  in  successive  generations, 
and  the  promised  land  is  the  ideal  of 
human  society  successfully  self-gov- 
erned. 

Because  it  is  commonplace  and  at- 
tended with  so  many  discouragements 
self-government  needs  to  be  seen  in  per- 
spective. Millions  of  years  have  passed 
in  Nature's  preparation  for  this  experi- 
ment, bringing  into  existence  a  creature 
endowed  with  will  power  and  charged 
with  the  task  of  doing  voluntarily  what 
the  other  creatures  do  in  blind  obedi- 
ence to  instinct.  It  has  been  a  long 
time,  thousands  of  years,  since  man 
began  this  task,  but  only  within  recent 
centuries  has  he  discovered  the  nature 
of  his  task. 

Therefore  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  of 
self-government  as  a  failure.  Not  yet 
an  achievement,  it  is  still  an  experi- 
ment. With  all  the  setbacks,  man  has 
made  headway  in  this  great  adventure. 
Student  government,  the  extension  of 
the  rights  of  women,  the  training  of 
children  in  self-control,  the  democrati- 
zation of  industry,  and  political  democ- 
racy as  in  the  United  States  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  are  various  mani- 
festations  of  the   one   great   movement. 

But  it  is  a  venture  from  which  there 
can  be  no  turning  back.  Either  man 
will  make  good  at  governing  himself  or 
else  he  will  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Self-government  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  religion,  because  it  is  an  act 
of  faith,  a  giving  substance  to  some- 
thing hoped  for;  it  is  a  great  ideal 
which  is  at  once  social  and  individual; 
and  though  man  cannot  depend  on  God 
to  do  for  him  what  he  will  not  try  to 
do  for  himself  but  will  be  held  respon- 
sible as  a  free  moral  agent,  neverthe- 
less man  has  behind  him  and  within 
him  and  leading  him  on  the  great  Urge 
whose  other  name  is  God. 


The  First  Unitarian  Martyr 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  October,  1553, 
being  nearly  371  years  ago,  that  Michael 
Servetus  was  burned  alive  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  for  being  a  Unitarian. 
John  Oalvin  was  his  chief  persecutor. 
Before  his  execution  he  was  exhorted 
to  return  to  the  doctrine  of  The  Trin- 
ity.    He  said: 

''We  are  willing  to  try  the  whole 
matter  by  the  word  of  Thy  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  by  a  touchstome,  and  to  find 
out  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  *  * 
The  son  himself  declares  that  ''The 
Father  is  greater  than  I,"  and  I  ascend 
unto  the  Father  and  your  Father,  and 
my  God  and  your  God.  *  =*  *  The 
Scripture  does  always  distinguish  be- 
tween God  and  the  son  of  God." 

Servetus  was  fastened  to  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  fixed  in  the  earth,  his  feet  reach- 
ing to  the  ground;  and  a  croAvn  of 
straw  and  leaves,  sprinkled  over  with 
brimstone,  was  placed  upon  his  head. 
His  book  was  then  fastened  to  his  thigh^ 
the  pile  was  lighted;  he  suffered  great 
torture  for  about  half  an  hour.  So 
died  this  distinguished  physician  and 
reformer.  His  constancy  made  a  deep 
impression,  and  led  many  to  embrace 
His  opinions  wherever  the  tale  of  his 
martyrdom  was  told.  Geneva  burnt  a 
sincere  theologian  —  a  man  of  great 
genius — for  having  used  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible. 


There  is  nothing  true  in  earth  or 
heaven,  if  it  be  not  a  law  of  His.  that 
holy  deed  shall  end  in  holy  thought  and 
holy  love;  and  patient  obedience  down 
upon  the  dust  mature  the  rapid  wings 
by  which  to  soar  and  gladly  worship  at 
heaven's  gate.  But  let  not  this  be  a 
care  to  us.  It  is  a  selfish  religion  that 
grows  querulous  at  its  own  coldness,  and 
cannot  stir  tlie  will  till  it  attains  a 
r^ipture.  Our  sole  business  is  to  abide 
and  serve;  to  keep  our  asigned  place. 
nud  grow. — J.  Martineau. 


You  do  poets  and  their  song; 

A  previous  Avron^, 

If  your  own  soul  doos  not  bring 

To   their  high  imagining 

As  much  beauty  as  they  sing. 

— Thomas  B.  AldricK 
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The  Liberal  Movement  in  the 
Anglican  Church 

Dean  Inge,  addressing  the  Oxford 
University  branch  of  the  Churchmen's 
Union  on  ' '  The  Place  and  Appeal  of  the 
Liberal  Movement  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," said  many  churchmen  would  say 
the  place  of  the  liberal  movement  was 
outside  the  door.  Yet  just  think  what 
would  be  the  result  if  all  expression  of 
free  thought  had  been  stifled  within  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Church  would 
now  be  committed  to  believe  that  the 
sun  went  round  the  earth ;  that  Heaven 
was  a  place  which  w^e  might  reach  in  an 
aeroplane  when  we  knew  the  way;  that 
Hell  was  a  place  under  our  feet,  and  that, 
as  the  mediaeval  theologian  suggested, 
volcanic  eruptions  were  caused  by  over- 
population in  the  infernal  regions — 
things  which  no  educated  people  could 
or  did  believe.  If  these  things  were  so, 
there  would  be  no  room  in  the  Church 
of  England  today  except  for  fools  and 
liars.  Modern  churchmen  believed  that 
the  Church  was  called  upon  to  face  dif- 
ficulties and  solve  them  by  unfettered  in- 
quiry. They  did  not  believe  authority 
or  tradition  had  settled  everything,  or 
that  we  had  only  to  accept  formulae 
drawn  up  in  the  early  centuries,  but  that 
we  must  take  into  account  recent  devel- 
opments in  philosophy,  history,  and  criti- 
cism, and,  above  all,  natural  science. 
How  strong  the  Christian  faith  would  be 
if  it  could  get  not  only  the  piety  and 
devotion  of  the  devout  but  the  intellect 
of  the  great  thinkers ! 


I 


The  young  ordination  candidate  was 
discussing  the  work  of  the  various  for- 
eign missionary  societies  with  an  elderly 
and  experienced  cleric.  ''And  what  is 
your  belief  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
heathen  who  die  without  having  seen  a 
missionary  or  heard  of  Christianity?" 
asked  the  young  man.  ''What  has  the 
Bible  to  say  upon  the  subject?"  asked 
the  clergyman.  "Well,  I've  studied  the 
Bible  very  carefully,"  answered  the 
other;  "but  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  si- 
lent about  the  matter. "  "  Then  I  should 
advise  you  to  follow  the  Bible's  exam- 
ple," came  the  reply. 


Jesus,  Central  to  Us 

We  do  not  know  ourselves  or  the  world 
or  history  apart  from  him.  The  spirit 
of  Jesus  has  been  the  most  life-giving, 
the  most  penetrating  and  persuasive  and 
potent  influence  in  the  world.  And  it 
lias  not  been  due  mainly  to  doctrines 
about  him,  to  a  belief  in  his  Deity,  but  to 
his  life  and  teaching.  Jesus  is  central 
to  us.  We  are  leaving  the  main  stream 
of  Christian  History,  the  main  stream 
of  oar  Western  civilization  and  explor- 
ing back  waters  if  we  ignore  Jesus  and 
go  after  other  guides.  To  give  children 
a  love  and  reverence  for  Jesus  and  an 
understanding  of  his  teaching  and  his 
spirit,  is  not  merely  to  give  them  what  is 
of  immense  value  for  themselves,  it  is  to 
make  them  heirs  of  our  Christian  inheri- 
tance, and  to  make  them  one  with  the 
best  in  the  past  and  present. 


There  is  no  more  important  work  in 
this  world,  no  greater  duty,  than  to  help 
others  to  keep  up  their  courage.  He  is 
our  best  friend  whose  words  of  cheerful 
confidence  give  more  life  to  the  heart; 
and  he  is  our  enemy  who,  by  his  words 
of  doubt  and  his  spirit  of  fear,  saps  this 
ardour,  and  takes  from  us  our  courage. 
— /.  F.  Clarke. 


A  Living  Universe 

Speaking  at  Keble  College  on  "New 
Ideals  in  Education,"  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks 
said  that  in  the  last  analysis  there  were 
only  two  systems  of  education — the  one 
adapted  to  a  universe  which  was  dead 
and  the  other  to  a  universe  which  was 
alive.  He  declared  that  Western  civili- 
zation during  the  last  three  centuries  had 
inclined  more  and  more  to  the  theory  of 
the  dead  universe ;  its  watchword  had 
been  government,  and  education,  follow- 
ing suit,  had  been  repressive  of  freedom 
and  creativeness.  The  watchword  of 
Eastern  civilization  was  not  government, 
but  culture.  As  to  the  controversy  be- 
tween freedom  and  necessity  it  could 
only  be  decided  by  action,  and  Dr.  Jacks 
proceeded  to  illustrate  the  significance 
of  action  as  the  great  revealer.  "Take 
out  of  religion  the  acting  part  and  leave 
only  the  speaking  part,  and  what  would 
it  be  worth?" 
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^'The  Story  of  a  Nonconformist  Li- 
brary/' Longman,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York ;  $2.50  net. 
This  publication  is  No.  XLI  of  the 
Historical  Series  of  the  University  of 
Manchester,  England,  and  is  by  Dr.  H. 
MacLachlan,  lecturer  in  Hellenistic 
Greek.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  found- 
ing and  growth  of  the  Unitarian  Home 
Missionary  College  Library,  which  has 
recently  been  removed  to  a  new  and 
spacious  building.  The  essays  of  which 
the  book  is  composed  are  largely  the 
result  of  research  and  study  and  they 
constitute  a  considerable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in 
England.  The  nucleus  of  the  library 
was  formed  in  1854  by  a  grant  funds 
raised  by  subscriebrs  and  by  the  gifts 
of  various  friends.  The  growth,  largely 
by  collections  embracing  the  libraries  of 
deceased  clergymen,  is  traced  through 
the  intervening  years.  The  library  now 
numbers  about  15,000,  and  a  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
tents. Another  treats  of  Seventeenth 
Century  Unitarian  Tracts.  Another 
chapter  treats  at  length  of  the  earliest 
Unitarian  periodical,  which  was  Priest- 
ley's Theological  Eepository^  which  be- 
gan on  January  2,  1769,  and  continued 
till  1788.  The  chapter  on  Liberal  Dis- 
sent a  Hundred  Years  Ago  as  revealed 
by  the  library  is  illuminating.  The 
Manchester  Socinian  Controversy  and 
the  Christian  Brethren  Movement  are 
fully  set  forth.  The  volume  is  of  large 
historical  value  to  those  interested  in 
religious  development. 


No  man  knows  that  death  is  an  evil; 
and  the  heart  and  hope  and  trust  of  the 
world  in  all  ages  have  dared  to  assert, 
to  believe  at  least,  that  it  is  a  good,  an 
infinite  and  unspeakable  good.  And  if 
that  whisper  that  is  in  every  human 
soul  tell  us  true — that  death  only  leads 
out  into  something  better  and  higher, 
that  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  human  ad- 
vance— then  it  is  no  more  an  evil  than 
is  birth,  Avhich  brought  us  out  of  the 
darkness  into  this  wonderful  light  of  life. 
— Mi  not  J.  Savage. 


g>rnpturf  0  of  Hanktni 

(Arranged  by  Kev.  Clarence  Keed) 

God  Is  Love 

To  love  is  to  know  the  sacrifices 
which  eternity  exacts  from  life. 

—J.  0.  Hohhes. 

We  are  all  born  for  love.  *  *  It 
is  the  principle  of  existence  and  its 
only  end.  — Disraeli. 

45=        *        ^ 

Love  is  the  emblem  of  eternity;  it 
confounds  all  notion  of  time;  effaces 
all  memory  of  a  beginning,  all  fear  of 

and  end.  — De  Stael. 

*  #     # 

More  than  all  else  do  I  cherish  at 
heart  the  love  which  makes  me  to  live 
a  limitless  life  in  this  world. 

— Kahir. 

However  others  act  towards  thee 

Act  thou  towards  them  as  seemeth  right; 

And  whatsoever  others  be,. 

Be  thou  the  child  of  love  and  light. 

— Anon. 

The  heart  of  man  cannot  withstand 
the  gentle  force  of  love.  Let  the  apostles 
of  the  new  love,  like  those  of  the  old 
love,  taking  no  thought  of  the  morrow, 
having  no  stones  and  no  slings,  go  forth 
among  mankind  to  found  the  new 
church  of  love — the  church  of  deed  not 
of  doctrine.  The  new  love  like  the  old 
love  will  bring  upon  them  storms  of 
hate,  persecutions  will  drink  martyrs' 
blood.  It  will  conquer  not  by  the  blows 
it  gives  but  by  those  it  takes. 

—H.  D.  Lloyd.— 

*  *     * 

Show  me  what  thou  truly  lovest, 
show  me  what  thou  seekest  and  strivest 
for  with  thy  w^hole  heart,  when  thou 
hopest  to  attain  to  true  enjoyment  and 
thou  hast  thereby  shown  to  me  thy  life. 
What  thou  lovest,  that  it  is  thou  livest. 
This  very  love  is  thy  life,  the  root,  the 
seat,  the  central  pith  of  thy  being. 
Nothing  is  attainable  unless  we  love  it. 
Learn  to  love  well  is  therefore  the  first 
and  golden  rule  of  wisdom. 

— Fichte, 
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Alameda. — The  church  at  Alameda 
was  very  happily  served  by  supplies 
during  Mr.  Kent's  vacation.  On  July 
22nd  Miss  Anna  Wiebalk  preached  in- 
spiringly  on  ''The  Secret  of  Well-Be- 
ing."  On  July  29th  Dr.  Edson  Reif- 
sneider  preached  a  searching  sermon  on 
''The  Calamity  of  Bitterness."  Profes- 
sor Hulme  of  Stanford  University 
preached  on  August  5th  and  12th  to 
delighted  congregations.  His  subjects 
were:  "Is  It  Reasonable  to  Believe  in 
Immortality?"  and  "The  Message  of 
the  Nazarene." 

On  August  19th  Mr.  Kent  resumed 
his  pulpit  with  a  sermon  entitled  "Un- 
spoiled by  Civilization."  He  pointed 
out  that  civilization  damages  the  race 
in  many  respects,  and  that  we  must 
be  alert  to  watch  and  counteract  certain 
tendencies,  or  the  race  would  become 
weaker,  more  nervous  and  less  happy  as 
the  result  of  development. 

The  young  people  of  the  church  have 
recently  organized  into  a  society.  The 
newly  formed  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
the  Laymen's  League,  the  Women's 
Unity  Circle,  and  the  Educational  Alli- 
ance are  all  active  and  planning  their  fall 
programs.  Mr.  Kent  is  appointed  scout 
master  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop  of  25 
boys,  which  begins  work  in  the  gymna- 
sium on  Friday,  August  31st. 


Berkeley.  —  The  minister  of  the 
church,  Robert  French  Leavens,  had  a 
vacation  of  a  month  in  June,  and  Edson 
Reifsnider  of  the  Universalist  fellowship 
was  engaged  by  the  board  of  trustees  as 
minister-in-residence  for  the  period.  Al- 
though this  was  the  first  June  month  dur- 
ing which  services  were  held  in  this 
church,  there  was  a  good  attendance,  and 
the  sermons  were  excellent,  being  well 
worked  out,  presented  with  a  fine  devo- 
tional attitude  and  carrying  messages 
the  purport  of  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood. 

IMr.  Leavens  resumed  charge  of  the 
services  the  second  Sunday  in  July,  be- 
ginning a  series  of  sermons  on  "Re- 
ligion." the  first  being  on  "Religion  and 
This  World."  the  second,  "Religion  and 
Evolution,"  the  third  on  "Religion  and 
Revolution."     The  subject  for  July  29 


was  "Religion  and  the  Law,"  August  5, 
"Religion  and  the  Churches;"  August 
19,  "Religion  and  Education;"  August 
26,  ''Religion  and  Self-Government." 
August  12,  the  sermon  was  by  Caleb 
S.  S.  Dutton,  minister  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco church. 

The  attendance  during  July  was  larger 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year, 
reaching  200  and  upwards,  fully  half  the 
congregation  being  students  attending 
the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
California.  Many  of  these  had  never  be- 
fore heard  a  sermon  by  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister, and  they  appear  to  be  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  kind  of  sermons  they  are 
hearing. 

The  Friday  afternoon  Organ  Vespers 
have  now  been  made  a  regular  institution 
of  the  church,  and  are  held  throughout 
the  year  without  interruption.  The  at- 
tendance has  reached  over  200  in  July, 
mostly  of  University  students,  few  of 
whom  live  in  communities  where  they 
may  hear  good  organ  nuisic  of  a  devo- 
tional character.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  learn  their  deep  appreciation  of  the 
music  given  and  hear  their  high  praise 
for  the  Unitarian  church  for  providing 
the  fine  music  for  their  enjoyment. 


Los  Angeles. — The  last  service  of  the 
summer  was  held  July  9th.  Rev.  Backus' 
sermon  on  "Do  We  Need  a  New  Bible ? ' ' 
closed  the  series  of  seven  lectures  on  the 
truth  about  the  Bible  as  revealed  by  mod- 
ern scholarship.  These  sermons  have  been 
very  enthusiastically  received  and  drew 
mau}^  non-members  to  hear  them. 

A  sermon  on  Thomas  Jefferson  proved 
to  be  of  outstanding  interest  and  has 
been  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

At  the  last  service  the  presence  of  Rev. 
W.  L.  Secrist  and  wife  of  Melrose,  and 
Rev.  Dilworth  Lupton  of  the  Cleveland 
church,  added  much  interest  to  the  occa- 
sion. Both  ministers  made  brief  remarks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  services,  mostly 
laudatory  to  ]\Ir.-  Backus,  having  known 
him  during  his  student  days. 

IMr.  Backus  left  for  New  York,  August 
6th,  where  he  will  do  some  research  work 
along  psychological  li,nes.  Later  he  will 
attend  the  National  Conference  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  The  church  will  be  closed 
until  the  9tli  of  September. 
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The  Women's  Alliance  is  greatly  en- 
joying its  summer  plan  of  meeting  every 
two  weeks  at  the  homes  of  different  mem- 
bers. The  first  one,  July  l'2th,  w^as  held 
at  Hermosa  Beach,  with  Mrs.  Susan 
Nethery.  July  birthdays  were  celebrated 
at  this  time. 

July  26  the  Alliance  met  with  Mrs. 
Ella  and  Mrs.  Chester  Woodbury  in 
Glendale.  The  first  August  meeting  was 
with  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ruess  at  Hollywood. 

The  Laymen's  League  held  a  picnic  at 
Echo  Park  in  July. 

The  death  of  Miss  Emma  Ross,  a  for- 
mer corespondent  of  The  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian, is  chronicled — a  woman  of  many 
literary  attainments. 


Oakland. — One  of  the  most  pleasing 
incidents  of  our  local  church  life  is  the 
invitation   extended   by  the   First   Uni- 
tarian church  of  Oakland  to  its  neighbor, 
the  First  Congregational  church,  to  share 
in  its  church  and  parish-house  facilities 
during  the  term  which  must  elapse  before 
its  new  temple  of  worship  can  be  erected 
— which   invitation   was   accepted   in   a 
large-minded    and    appreciative    spirit. 
The  Congregational  society  recently  sold 
its  downtown  church  property  for  a  large 
sum  and  purchased  a  site  for  a  new  edi- 
fice nearer  the  residences  of  its  members. 
This  leaves  it  temporarily  without  accom- 
modations for  its  work  and  worship.    By 
invitation  of  the  Jewish   Synagogue  in 
Oakland,  its  Sunday  services  will  be  held 
in  that  temple.    Its  Church  School,  how- 
ever, will  meet  conjointly  with  the  Uni- 
tarian, under  the  superintendency  of  the 
assistant   pastor   of   the   Congregational 
society,  but  with  separate  class  instruc- 
tion.     All    the    other    parish   activities, 
women's  societies,  men's  clubs,  etc.,  will 
also  be  caried  on  at  the  Unitarian  parish 
house,  a  joint  committee  having  charge 
of  the  disposition  of  the  later.    The  spirit 
in  which  this  fraternal  relation  is  being 
consummated  is  well  expressed  by  a  para- 
graph in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church : 

''A  Sign  of  the  Times. — One  day's 
record :  The  First  Congregational  church 
conducts  its  Sunday  school  in  the  LTni- 
tarian  church,  holds  its  morning  service 
in  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  where  the  ser- 
mon is  delivered  by  a  Presbyterian  min- 


ister, and  meets  for  evening  service  in 
the  I3aptist  church,  where  the  sermon  is 
preached  by  the  dean  of  an  undenomi- 
national Divinitv  school.  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Brown,  D.  D.     Glory  be  to  God!" 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  preached  an  ad- 
mirable sermon  on  President  Harding. 
By  request  of  the  membership  it  was  put 
into  print.  Copies  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Unitarian  book-room  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Sacramento. — Mr.  Blake  enjoyed  a 
restful  and  refreshing  vacation  in  the 
mountains  and  is  to  resume  services  on 
September  2nd.  The  Fall  Calendar  an- 
nounces an  attractive  and  suggestive 
series  of  sermons  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  For  September  they  touch  on 
' '  The  Need  for  Higher  Ideals, "  ^ '  Realiz- 
ing Our  Ideals"  and  on  ''Man's  Need 
for  God."  On  September  16th,  Mr. 
Blake  will  supply  the  Berkeley  pulpit, 
and  Prof.  J.  V.  Breitwieser  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  will  speak  on 
"What  Religion  Is  Psychological^. " 

Mr.  Blake  has  taken  up  his  residence 
at  3340  M  street. 


San  Francisco.  —  Church  services 
were  resumed  in  August. 

On  August  5th  ]\Ir".  Dutton  paid 
tribute  to  the  character  of  President 
Harding  and  a  beautiful  memorial  serv- 
ice was  held. 

The  topic  on  August  12th  was  ''Your 
Own  Life." 

On  August  19th,  Rev.  R.  F.  Leavens 
of   Berkeley   preached. 

On  August  26th  ]\Ir.  Dutton  preached 
on  "The  Conflict  Between  Science  and 
Religion."  It  was  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  Mr.  Button's  pastorate. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  held 
its  first  fall  meeting  on  August  27th. 
It  was  well  attended.  ^liss  Alice  Burr 
showed  over  fifty  of  Mr.  Clarence 
Treft's  exquisite  "Autochromes"  as 
illustrations  of  "Vacation  Days."  They 
were  all  beautiful,  but  some  of  the 
hillsides  of  wildflowers  surpassingly  so. 


San  Jose. — Greeted  by  a  large  con- 
gregation Sunday  morning,  August  26, 
after  his  return  from  a  vacation  of  sev- 
eral weeks.  Dr.  Charles  Pease  was  heard 
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in  a  vigorous  appeal  for  a  revival  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  decried  as  mockery  religion  which 
enables  individuals  to  escape  personal 
responsibilities  by  floating  about  the 
clouds  of  mysticism,  and  pointed  out  as 
the  great  task  of  the  day  that  of  trans- 
forming the  world  by  making  ideals  the 
basis  of  action. 

"We  are  living  in  the  illusive  light  of 
a  half  dawn,"  he  declared.  '^We  must 
awaken  ourselves,  transform  the  world 
by  our  ideals,  let  the  visions  of  the  im- 
agination give  strength  to  the  arm." 

During  the  vacation  absence  of  Dr. 
Pease,  the  church  was  favored  with  Sun- 
day morning  addresses  by  two  promi- 
nent Stanford  University  educators,  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  and  Dr.  O.  M.  John- 
ston, head  of  the  Romanic  languages  de- 
partment of  the  University.  "An  Apol- 
ogy for  Colleges"  was  Dr.  Jordan's  sub- 
ject, one  which  enabled  him  to  draw 
freely  from  his  long  experience  as  a 
university  teacher  and  executive,  as  well 
as  to  discuss  comprehensively  popular 
criticisms  of  university  methods  and 
management.  Dr.  Johnston  spoke  on 
"Dante's  Divine  Comedy,"  a  subject 
upon  which  he  is  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority, and  one  which  he  handled  in  in- 
tensely interesting  fashion. 

Throughout  July  and  August,  Flor- 
ence Gloria  Crawford,  San  Francisco 
editor  and  lecturer,  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  San  Jose  church  which 
was  heard  by  quite  a  large  group  with 
considerable  appreciation. 

In  the  death  at  Canton,  Maine,  on 
August  14,  of  Philo  Hersey,  the  Uni- 
tarian church  of  San  Jose  lost  one  of 
its  most  valuable  members,  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  made  his  home  since 
the  early  eighties,  a  conspicuous  leader 
in  business  and  civic  activities. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  local 
church,  August  23,  Dr.  Charles  Pease 
officiating. 


The  entire  object  of  our  education  is 
to  make  people  not  merely  do  the  right 
things,  but  enjoy  the  right  things — not 
merely  industrious,  but  to  love  industry 
— not  merely  learned,  but  to  love  knowl- 
edge— not  merely  pure, .  but  to  love 
purity — not  merely  just,  but  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  justice. — John  Buskin, 


Minister's  AVif e :  "What  makes  you 
so  sweet  this  morning,  dear?" 

Minister:  "It  must  be  because  the 
Lord  preserved  me  during  the  night." 

Experience  is  what  you  get  while  you 
are  looking  for  something  else. — Toledo 
Blade. 

"Would  3^ou  say  'honest  politics  is/ 
or  'are'?" 

"  'Is,'  of  course.  Honest  politics  is 
always  singular." — Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

Old  Gentleman  (engaging  a  new  chaf- 
fcur)  :  "I  suppose  I  can  write  to  your 
last  employer  for  your  character?" 

Chauffeur:  "I'm  sorry  to  say,  sir, 
each  of  the  last  two  gentlemen  I  have 
been  with  died  in  m}^  service." — Punch 
{London) . 

Old  Colored  Mammy:  "I'se  wants  a 
ticket  fo'  Florence."  " 

Ticket  Agent  (after  ten  minutes  of 
weary  thumbing  over  railroad  guides)  : 
"Where  the  dickens  is  Florence?" 

Old  Colored  Mammy:  "Settin'  over 
dar  on  de  bench." — Princeton  Tiger, 

Visitor  (admiringly) — "AVhat  a  pic- 
ture of  innocence  your  little  one  is." 

Mother — "I  hadn't  noticed  it.  Dor- 
othy, what  have  you  been  doing?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Discouraging. — Mr.  Whitemore,  in 
making  the  closing  speech,  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  more  men  to  attend  church 
on  Sunday.  This  was  followed  by  a 
soprano  solo,  "Idle  Words,"  sung  by 
Mrs.  Nelson,  accompanied  by  John  Den- 
ton on  the  piano. — From  an  item. 


Environment 

I'd  rather  hear  a  wood-thrusli  call  his  mate 
In  some  sequestered  woodland  nook 

At   fall  of  night, 
Than  all  the  grandest  symphonies  performed  by 
man 

Midst  crowds  and  garish  light. 

I'd  rather  see  one  single  growing  rose 
Unfold  its  loveliness  before  me 

Hour  by  hour. 
Than   countless   flaming   clusters   in   the   rarest 
vase 
That  ever  held  a  flower ! 

—B.  G.  E.  S. 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 
Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Winter,  2444  Carlton  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Tardy,  2135  E.  28th  St.,  Oak- 
land. 

Miss  Sara  C.  Pendleton,  1436  Oak  St.,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Road, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Redlands. 
Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,   Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  15,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land. Ore.* 

Miss  Sue  Clark,  425  22d  St.,  Sacramento. 
Miss  Frances  Fenton,  150  South  Orange  Grove 
Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Starkey,  1608  Boone,  Ave.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include  it  as  a  sister  Mission. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1972  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Eegister,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  S.  Andrews 
Manager 

FISHER  &  CO. 

HATTERS 

SINCE  1851 

666  MARKET  STREET  palIc^  hotel 

Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Standard  Makes   Felt  and  Cloth 

IMPORTED  TOP  COATS 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying: 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Eecent  Additions 
Adams:     "The   Founding  of   New  England."" 
Sir    George    Arthur:      "Letters    of    Lord    and    Lady 

Wolsely." 
Bennett,  Arnold:     "How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Life." 
Edward  Bok:    "The  Man  from  Maine." 
Gamaliel   Bradford:    "Memoirs  of  Travels." 
C.  S.  Ohapman:   "Spanish  History  of  California." 
Buckham,  J.  W. :  Progressive  Religion  in  America. 
A.  B.  Cleland:     "American  Period  of  California." 
Louis  C.  Cornish:     "Transylvania  in  1922." 
G.    Stanley    Hall:      "Life   and    Confessions   of    a   Psy- 
chologist.' ' 
E.  W.  Hopkins:  "Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion." 
Octavius  T*.  Howe:     "Argonauts  of  '49." 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe:     "Memories  of  a  Hostess." 
Wm.  H.  Hudson:     "United  States." 
David  Starr  Jordan:     "The  Days  of  a  Man." 
R.   F.   A.    Koernike:     "Matter.   Life.    ^NLtu   and   God."' 
Henry  H.  Lane:    "Evolution  and  Christian  Faith." 
C.  H.  Lippman:    "Public  Opinion." 
Machem  J.   Gresham:    Christianity  and  Liberalism. 
H.  A.  Mayo:     "America  of  Yesterday." 
H.  McLachlan:    "Storv  of  a  Nonconformist  Library." 
J.  S.  Morgenthau:     "All  in  a  Lifetime." 
Lewis  Mumford:      "Storv   of  Utopias." 
James   Muilenburg:     "Specimens  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. ' ' 
Giovanni  Papini :     "The  Life  of  Christ." 
W.   S.  Rainsford:     "Story  of  a  Varied  Life." 
O.    G.   Rice:     " Advent'ires   of   Raphael   Pumpelly." 
George  Santayana  :     "Scerticism  and  Animal  Faith." 
Jennie  W.   Scudder:     "A  Century  of  Unitarianism." 
Edward  Simmons:   "From  Seven  to  Seventy." 
Oscar  B.   Strauss:     "Under  Foiir  Administrations." 
Henry  Morse  Stephens:    "Pacific  Ocean  in  History." 
Jabez  T.  Sunderland:  "Because  Men  are  not  Stones" 
Arthur  Weigall:     "The  Glory  of  the  Pharoahs." 
Arthur  Weigall:     "life   and   Times  of   Aktanon." 
W.   S.   Wood:     "The  Neighborhood  in  Nation  Build* 
ing-" ^^ 

Special  Books 

THOMAS  STARR  KING— PATRIOT  ANT> 
PREACHER.  By  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.; 
$3.00. 

HORATIO  STEBBINS— MINISTRY  AND 
PERSONALITY.  By  Charles  A.  Murdock; 
$2.00. 

A    BACKWARD    GLANCE    AT    EIGHTY. 

By  Charles  A.  Murdock;  $2.00. 

Unitarian  Headquarters,  612  Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco 

UNITY  HYMNS  AND  CHORALS 

A  Book  of  Hymns  for  Heart,  Home,  Church. 

335  Hymns  and   115  Tunes,  with  Service 

Elements. 

Cloth-hound,  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  111. 
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DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER    LIFE 


pprBonal  EpspotiBP 


I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  why  the  very  existence 
of  an  invisible  world  may  not  in  part  depend  on  the 
personal  response  which  any  of  us  may  make  to  the 
religious  appeal.  God,  Himself,  in  short,  may  draw 
vital  strength  and  increase  of  very  being  from  our 
fidelity.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  know  what  the 
sweat  and  blood  and  tragedy  of  this  life  mean,  if 
they  mean  anythnig  short  of  this.  If  this  life  be  not 
a  real  fight,  in  which  something  is  eternally  gamed 
for  the  universe  by  success,  it  is  no  better  than  a  game 
of  private  theatricals  from  which  one  may  withdraw 
at  will.  But  it  feels  like  a  real  fight — as  if  there 
were  something  really  wild  in  the  universe  which  we, 
with  all  our  idealities  and  faithlessness,  are  needed  to 
redeem;  and  first  of  all  to  redeem  our  own  hearts 
from  atheisms  and  fears. 

— William  James. 
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Trusting  Still 

For  darkness  passes;  storms  shall  not  abide; 

A  little  patience,  and  the  fog  is  past. 
After  the  sorrow  of  the  ebbing  tide. 

The  singing  floods  return  in  joy  at  last. 

The  night  is  long  and  pain  weighs  heavily, 

But  God  will  hold  His  world  above  despair, 
Look  to  the  east,  where  up  the  lurid  sky 

The  morning  climbs!    The  day  shall  yet  be 
fair. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


lEbttnrtal 

The  event  of  the  month  in  church  cir- 
cles has  been  the  national  gathering  at 
New  Haven.  More  than  eight  hundred 
delegates  were  in  attendance  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  widely  representa- 
tive of  any  conference  in  our  history. 
It  was  in  every  respect  a  great  meeting 
and  fully  justified  the  well-laid  plans  of 
a  broad-minded  program  committee. 

One  especially  gratifying  feature  of  the 
auspicious  occasion  was  the  prominence 
given  to  subjects  quite  above  and  beyond 
denominational  aggrandizement,  and  the 
co-operation  sought  and  secured  in  other 
households  of  faith.  What  the  Christian 
church  should  do  toward  the  Ohristian- 
ization  of  international  relationships  and 
the  solution  of  domestic,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  was  stressed  in  addresses 
and  discussions,  and  among  those  par- 
ticipating were  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Connell,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  leader  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  Miss 
Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Shriver 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions spoke  on  the  immigration  problem, 
and  the  Rev.  O.  V.  Howell,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  organizer  of  the 
Harlem  Forum  Congregation  of  New 
York  City,  addressed  the  Ministers'  In- 
stitute on  ''The  Church  and  the  Labor 
Movement."  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  Schools  spoke  on 
''The  Minister  and  the  Physician." 
Apart  from  discussion  of  vital  denomi- 
national affairs  there  were  addresses  by 
George  W.  Wickersham,  i\Irs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  Dean 
Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale  Divinity 
School,  and  Arthur  E.  ^Morgan,  presi- 
dent  of  Antioch   College. 
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Quite  aside  from  the  satisfaction  of 
acknowledgment  it  is  encouraging  as  evi- 
dence of  advanced  toleration,  and  even 
sympathy,  when  big  men  like  Bishop 
O'Connell  are  able  and  willing  to  asso- 
ciate on  terms  of  equality  with  a  fel- 
lowship that  a  generation  ago  was  re- 
garded with  suspicion  and  shunned  as 
dangerous.  It  is  equally  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  we  have  gained  breadth 
and  frankly  turn  to  others  than  our  own 
leaders  for  the  help  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  give.  Anything  that  unites  is 
helpful,  anything  that  divides  is  danger- 
ous, for  we  are  members  of  one  family 
and  we  can  best  serve  a  common  Father 
by  living  at  peace  and  working  with  one 
another  and  with  Him. 


It  is  gratifying  that  the  most  impor- 
tant single  item  of  business  before  the 
conference  was  concluded  with  cordial 
unanimity.  The  carefully  worked-out 
merger  of  the  general  conference  with 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  was 
accomplished  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
It  will  go  into  effect  in  1925,  when  the 
association  will  have  completed  an  even 
hundred  years  of  faithful  and  effective 
service  in  disseminating  the  principles 
of  pure  Christianity,  in  promoting  sym- 
pathy among  religious  liberals,  and  in 
inspiring  and  directing  eductional,  phil- 
anthropic and  missionary  endeavors. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association,  or- 
ganized as  a  society  of  individuals,  is 
still  such  to  a  large  extent,  but  through 
the  merger  becomes  also  a  society  of 
churches,  more  closely  knit  together  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  a  democratic 
centraliaztion  that  is  quite  foreign  to 
the  traditional  congregational  policy  of 
Unitarian  churches. 


their  leaders  periodically  for  consulta- 
tion and  fellowship.  Every  activity  of 
the  church  in  which  laymen  can  be  of 
service  was  considered,  and  ways  and 
means  devised  to  enlist  every  one  of  the 
12,282  members  of  the  Unitarian  Lay- 
men's League  in  some  form  of  church 
activity. 

Great  disasters  always  test  faith.  No 
doubt  they  sometimes  disturb  it,  but 
they  never  quench  it.  Indeed  they  so 
demonstrate  the  need  of  it  that  they 
may  more  often  provoke  it.  Such  awful 
occurrences  as  the  Japanese  earthquake 
are  overwhelming  of  all  self-reliance 
and  pride  in  human  power.  If  material 
force  and  desolation  is  all,  surely  our 
lot  is  without  hope.  But  the  spirit, 
crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again;  and, 
so,  we  see  the  marvels  of  endurance  and 
revival.  San  Francisco  has  had  the  ex- 
perience and  learned  the  lesson.  An- 
other lesson  she  well  learned  —  the 
blessedness  of  sympathy  and  the  joy  of 
realization  of  a  world-wide  love.  And  now 
she  speedily  and  heartily  does  as  she 
was  done  by.  The  American  Red  Cross 
called  for  $500,000  as  California's  share 
in  Japanese  relief,  and  San  Francisco 
alone  oversubscribed  the  whole  amount. 


The  varied  activities  of  the  Laymen's 
League  will  continue  along  the  original 
lines,  suggested  by  the  example  of  big 
business    corporations    which    assemble 


And  now  another  disaster  nearer  at 
home  calls  for  sympathy  and  demon- 
strated love  and  final  faith.  Our  beau- 
tiful city  of  Berkeley  narrowly  escaped 
annihilation.  But  for  a  merciful  change 
of  wind  the  entire  city  Avith  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  its  glory  and  its 
pride,  would  probably  have  been  a 
grievous  memory.  As  it  is,  over  sixty 
blocks  of  residences  have  been  swept 
away  and  thousands  are  homeless.  Over 
1.100  students  were  burned  out,  but  so 
far  but  thirteen  individuals  have  been 
obliged  to  withdraw.  The  loss  of  $10,- 
000,000  has  been  courageously  met  and 
no  break  has  occurred  in  lessons.    AYith 
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all  the  shadows  there  have  been  many 
gleams  of  light. 


An   observer   writes: 

The  blast  of  wind-bearing  flame  which 
swept  through  Wildcat  Canyon  Monday 
brought  laughter  as  well  as  tears  in  its 
wake;  exposed  the  kindness  and  hu- 
manity and  courage  of  people  in  con- 
trast with  the  ruthlessness  of  natural 
forces.  No  moaning,  no  complaining, 
no  tears,  no  noise — just  interest  in  the 
task  at  hand,  no  matter  if  it  were  fight- 
ing fire  or  riding  through  flames,  or 
waiting  at  the  police  station  for  a  pass, 
or  finding  one's  family. 

"I  pulled  furniture  out  of  houses 
from  3  o'clock  to  3:30,"  said  a  young 
college  girl^  waiting  table  in  the  refugee 
cafeteria  at  the  Students'  Union.  "Then 
I  made  sandwiches  here  from  9  to  2 
a.  m.,  slept  three  hours,  came  here  and 
served  breakfast,  went  to  one  class 
Tuesday  morning,  and  have  been  work- 
ing here   all   day." 

Thus  did  the  college  girls  show  their 
mettle. 

''Miss  ,"  said  her  employer,  im- 
pressively, ''you  are  wanted  by  the 
police."  The  girl  looked  startled.  "Oh, 
my  sister  reported  me  as  missing,  when 
she  couldn't  find  me."  She  gave  a  re- 
lieved sigh. 

"I  know  my  house  was  burned  down 
— but,  no,  I  haven't  been  near,"  said 
a  nurse  at  the  infirmary  Monday  night 
at  6  o'clock.  "Oh,  no,  I  have  nothing 
here.  Everything  is  there.  I  have 
nothing  anywhere."  The  fact  just 
seemed  to  have  occurred  to  her.  ' '  Burned 
boys  have  been  coming  in  here  all  aft- 
ernoon. There  has  been  no  time  to  even 
think.    We  were  all  rushed  to  death." 

Thus  did  the  nurses  work. 

Twenty  or  more  families  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  lost  their  homes  and  sev- 
eral all  their  possessions,  but  there  is 
little  complaining  or  suffering.     Every 


day  since  the  fire  a  luncheon  or  dinner 
has  been  spread  for  refugees,  and  many 
who  were  homeless  have  found  hospital- 
ity with  those  able  to  extend  it.  A 
pleasant  episode  was  the  receipt  of  $500 
from  Mr.  Speight's  Kings  Chapel  Par- 
ish for  the  relief  of  any  in  the  Berkeley 
church  who  might  be  in  need. 


A  group  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  met  in  Berkeley  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  September  22d,  at 
2748  Ashby,  and  held  a  tender  service, 
nearly  everyone  contributing  the  kindly 
memories  stored  in  her  special  experi- 
ence. In  conclusion,  the  closing  chapter 
of  her  "My  Garden  of  Memory,"  to  be 
published  in  October,  was  read,  the 
manuscript,  which  had  been  sent  to  her 
publishers  on  the  day  of  her  death, 
having  been  sent  to  a  friend  here.  In 
the  announcement  of  the  work  the  pub- 
lishers say:  "Happiness  cannot  be 
measured,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
living  writer  has  brought  more  of  it 
into  the  world  that  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin.  Wherever  books  are  read  her  name 
is  known  and  loved." 


Comparisons  are  as  odious  as  they 
were  when  Shakespeare  wrote.  On  what 
do  the  British  feed  that  in  the  year  1921 
when  in  New  York  City  there  were  260 
murders  and  137  in  Chicago,  London  ac- 
complished but  17  ?  It  is  startling.  One 
contributing  cause  is  the  superior  law 
enforcement  in  Great  Britain.  Murder- 
ers there  are  sure  of  prompt  arrest,  ex- 
peditious trial  and  if  guilty  of  certain 
execution.  Sentimental  sympathy  is  a 
vastly  expensive  luxury^  and  the  law's 
delay  is  so  w^ell  established  that  reliance 
on  it  is  instinctive.  Our  policy  and  the 
procedure  under  it  both  call  loudly  for 
complete  reversal. 

The  respect  for  law  and  for  its  en- 
forcement are  fundamental  requirements 
and  not  to  be  neglected.    It  is  not  to  be 
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wondered  that  we  show  a  sad  record 
when  crime  is  reached  if  we  wink  and 
smile  at  bootleggers.  A  shocked  scholar 
lately  reported  his  experience  at  the  table 
of  a  judge  who  regaled  his  guests  with  a 
full  account  of  how  he  secured  his  wine. 
"What  can  be  expected  of  the  uneducated 
and  untrained  if  a  man  cultured  and  re- 
sponsible is  lawless  and  indifferent? 
When  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  ditches 
are  filled. 


The  Fundamentalists  have  made  a 
statement  of  the  doctrinal  differences  be- 
taween  themselves  and  the  Modernists  or 
Liberals,  and  have  drawn  a  picture  of  a 
gulf  which  they  say  separates  the  two 
schools,  Conservative  and  Progressive. 
Heading  the  picture  are  the  words :  "  No 
Middle  Ground.  Only  a  Chasm,"  and  on 
each  side  are  seven  doctrinal  statements, 
believed  to  be  the  first  clear-cut  outline 
of  differences  yet  put  forth. 

They  are  sending  out  this  statement 
in  large  quantities  with  the  purpose  of 
''smoking  out"  individuals  and  semin- 
aries. They  represent  the  chasm  by  par- 
allel columns  of  seven  points,  which  in 
their  view  divide  the  religious  world.  In 
reference  to  the  Liberal  view  they  are 
generally  fair  if  not  exact  and  complete, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  thank  them  for 
the  publicity. 


FUNDAMENTALIST 

1.  The  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  is  T'HE 
Son  of  God  in  a  sense 
in  which  NO  other  is. 

3.  The  birth  of  Jesus 
was  SUPERNATU- 
RAL. 

4.  The  death  of  Jesus 
was    EXPIATORY. 

5.  Man  is  the  product 
of  SPECIAL  CREA- 
TION. 

6.  Man  is  a  SINNER, 
fallen  from  original 
righteousness,  and 
apart    from    God's   re- 

,  deeming    grace,    hope- 
lessly   lost. 

7.  Man  is  justified  by 
FAITH  in  the  aton- 
ing blood  of  Christ. 
Result,  supernatural 
regeneration  fro  m 
ABOVE. 


MODERNIST 

1.  The  Bible  CONTAINS 
the  Word  of  God. 

2.  Jesue  Christ  is  A 
Son  of  God  in  the 
sense  that  ALL  men 
are. 

3.  The  birth  of  Jesus 
was  NATURAL. 

4.  The  death  of  Jesus 
was   EXEMPLARY. 

5.  Man  is  the  product 
of  EVOLUTION. 

6.  Man  is  the  unfortu- 
nate VICTIM  of  en- 
V  i  r  o  n  m  e  n  t,  but 
through  self  ciiltiire 
can   make   good. 

7.  Man  is  .iustified  bv 
WORKS  in  following 
Christ's  example.  Re- 
sult. Natural  develop- 
ment   from    WITHIN. 


The  address  of  President  Ooolidge  at 
the  "Washington  Red  Cross  meeting  on 
September  24th  was  distinctly  reassur- 
ing. It  is  clear  that  so  far  as  he  can 
compass  it,  ''America  will  remain  unen- 
cumbered by  spoils,  independent,  unat- 
tached and  unbought."  He  clearly 
draws  the  distinction  between  the  nega- 
tive forces  that  are  the  defense  of  man- 
kind and  the  ultimate  forces,  moral  and 
spiritual,  which  create  and  control. 
Practical  idealism  is  a  high  aim.  It 
calls  for  sacrifice  and  a  deep  faith  in 
spiritual  things  tempered  by  a  hard 
common  sense  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  world.  — C.  A.  M. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Cosgrove  of  Seattle  has 
resigned  to  take  effect  November  1st. 

Rev.  Gordon  Kent  and  his  bride,  for- 
merly Miss  Elizabeth  Stayner  of  Berke- 
ley, have  taken  up  residence  in  Ala- 
meda at  1904  Clinton  avenue. 

The  fire-damaged  Unitarian  Church 
at  Salem,  Oregon,  has  been  sold  and 
will  be  promptly  removed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  new  building  will  be 
erected  without  delay. 

Our  church  at  Salt  Lake  City  was 
represented  at  the  New  Haven  confer- 
ence by  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Kellington,  its 
minister,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Wolfe,  lay- 
man. 

On  September  9th  the  Berkeley 
Church  was  well  filled,  in  testimony  of 
the  general  feeling  that  Dr.  Aurelia 
Henry  Reinhardt  never  fails  to  bring  a 
message  worth  while.  She  spoke  on 
"The  Religion  of  a  Nineteenth  Century 
Poet,"  and  Robert  Browning  was  the 
poet.  She  was  listened  to  with  close  in- 
terest. 

It  is  freely  acknowledged  that  the 
marked  success  of  the  New  Haven  Con- 
ference Avas  due  primarily  to  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  of  Rev.  John  H.  La- 
throp,  the  chairman  of  the  council,  whose 
interest  in  good  understanding  and  co- 
operation with  other  Christian  com- 
munions is  very  marked. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  California  that  the 
newly  elected  chairman  is  another  min- 
ister who  w^on  his  spurs  here,  Rev.  Syd- 
new  B;.  Snow  of  Montreal,  Canada,  for- 
merly of  our  church  at  Palo  Alto. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Drummond,  Secretary  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Religious 
Liberals,  and  Mrs.  Drummond,  of  Lon- 
don, attended  the  New  Haven  meeting, 
and  will  continue  on  a  world  tour.  They 
will  visit  our  Pacific  Coast  churches,  and 
toward  the  end  of  November  will  leave 
for  Yokohama  and  visit  China  and  India. 

Rev.  Alexander  Thompson  celebrated 
his  first  anniversai:y  as  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  23rd.  He  preached 
at  11  a.  m.  and  7  :30  p.  m.  to  a  good  con- 
gregation of  both  his  own  people  and 
members  of  other  denominations  who 
gathered  to  pay  him  their  respects  and 
congratulations. 

On  September  9th  the  Oakland 
Church  devoted  the  evening  to  the  Ja- 
panese -catastrophe.  Rev.  Clarence 
Reed,  very  familiar  with  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  them.  Col.  John  P.  Irish  spoke  in- 
terestingly of  his  Japanese  experiences. 
The  offering  was  given  to  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

In  a  recent  sermon  defending  liberals 
from  the  treatment  accorded  them  in 
Dr.  Machem's  book.  Dr.  W.  A.  Phillips, 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
church,  said : 

''The  liberal  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  liberal  believes  and  believes  tremen- 
dously in  the  great  cardinal  facts  of 
Christianity.  He  distinguishes  clearly 
between  fasts  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  certain  theories  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  facts  presented;  he  dif- 
ferentiates between  things  essential 
and  non-essential  in  the  whole  Christian 
propaganda,  he  declares  that  Christian- 
ity is  more  than  a  system  of  doctrine, 
that  it  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  life 
incarnating  the  virtues,  the  graces  and 
spirit  of  the  Christ." 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Uni- 
tarians do  not  monopolize  liberality. 


On  October  1st  Channing  Auxiliary 
will  tender  a  formal  reception  to  Miss 
Emily  Wade,  a  past  president  of  the  or- 
ganization, who  will  speak  of  her  unique 
experiences  in  the  Near  East  relief  work. 

The  large  attendance  of  the  members 
of  Hosmer  Chapter  of  the  Laymen's 
League  on  September  14th,  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  carefully  prepared  course 
of  study  on  "Religion  and  Evolution," 
was  very  gratifying.  A  good  proportion 
of  the  seventy  were  young  men,  many  of 
whom  were  newcomers. 

It  was  an  attractive  title  that  Prof.  A. 
W.  Olmstead,  director  of  the  extension 
division  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  chose  for  his  address  at  the 
Los  Angeles  church  on  September  16th, 
"Democracy,  Historical  and  Hyster- 
ical." Half  the  battle  is  fought  when 
so  happy  a  topic  is  hit  upon. 

On  September  9th  Rev.  Berkeley 
Blake  of  Sacramento  spoke  forcibly  on 
the  "Realization  of  Ideals." 

"The  mere  holding  of  an  ideal  intel- 
lectually is  of  no  avail.  Positive  action 
of  some  kind  directed  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  our  ideals  must  follow.  There 
must  be  a  flow  of  thought  into  energy, 
of  ideal  into  action.  Otherwise,  the 
ideals  become  stagnant  pools  of  thought 
that  poison  the  entire  national  charac- 
ter. The  virulence  of  such  poison  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  lofty  char- 
acter of  the  ideal  which  we  hold  in 
thought,  but  neglect  in  action. 

"Where,  however,  ideals  are  not  ne- 
glected, but  are  striven  for  regardless 
of  consequences,  a  very  different  effect 
follows.  The  normal  character  is 
strengthened  and  perfected. 

"In  attaining  our  ideals,  we  must 
make  haste  slowly.  The  universe  was 
not  made  in  a  week  and  God  did  not 
create  a  millenium.  The  history  of  evo- 
lution is  one  of  seeming  cruelty  and 
injustice,  but  behind  the  seeming  we 
know  there  is  a  heart  and  conscience 
of  love,  infinite  in  its  patient  purpose. 
We,  too,  must  be  patient,  and,  w^hile 
holding  fast  our  national  and  interna- 
tional ideals,  bide  our  time  for  their 
complete  realization  in  the  slow  growth 
of  the  social  organism." 
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Services  at  the  church  in  Eugene  were 
resumed  on  September  16th.  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Eddy  enjoyed  a  real  and  profitable 
vacation  at  their  ranch  near  Langois. 

Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  a  widely  pub- 
lished appeal,  called  for  general  par- 
ticipation in  the  New  Haven  confer- 
ence.    He  said: 

"Honest  doubts  in  respect  to  the  or- 
thodox creeds  should  not  be  permitted 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  religion  or 
to  engender  inertia  in  the  maintenance 
of  religion  and  of  the  church.  I  feel 
as  if  Unitarianism  in  view  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  our  sister  churches  has  be- 
come more  and  more  important  in  fur- 
nishing a  basis  for  religious  inspira- 
tion." 

Rev.  Gordon  Kent  of  Alameda  an- 
nounces seven  sermons,  to  begin  October 
7th,  on  "The  Religion  of  Living  Think- 
ers," as  follows:  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
"The  Religion  of  the  Future;"  David 
Starr  Jordan  (in  person),  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Science;"  Vernon  Kellogg, 
"The  Religion  of  a  Biologist;"  John 
Dewey,  "The  Religion  of  Democracy;" 
H.  a.  Wells,  "The  Religion  of  Human 
Solidarity;"' Bernard  Shaw,  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Humanity;"  Gr.  Stanley  Hall, 
"The  Religion  of  a  Psychologist." 

On  September  2d,  Rev.  0.  J.  Fairfield 
of  Long  Beach  spoke  on  ' '  The  Religious 
Value  of  Work." 

"Man  is  the  only  creature  of  earth 
that  has  learned  the  meaning  and  value 
of  work.  The  ant,  the  bee  land  the 
beaver  are  marvels  of  industry,  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  they  work  only  to  keep 
from  starving  and  to  add  to  creature 
comforts.  Many  men  have  piot  risen 
above  that  level.  But  as  man  rises  in 
manhood,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  within 
him,  he  comes  to  a  different  conception 
of  what  work  means  for  man,  and  knows 
that  it  was  given  us  for  nobler  ends. 
As  he  claims  his  sonship  with  God  he 
sees  a  new  value  and  worth  in  industry. 

"This  new  conception  of  work  that  is 
possible  in  our  day,  changes  us  from 
plodding  creatures  of  toil,  treading  the 
turn-wheel  of  existence,  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  MovSt  High,  and  makes 
our  humdrum  work  creative,  filled  with 
imagination  and  romance  and  zest,  for 


we  are  working  with  God.  And  any 
work  well  done  is  an  unfailing  well  of 
joy." 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  on  Sept.  16th 
preached  on  "The  Human  Jesus." 

The  traditional  belief  that  Jesus  died 
as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  anger  of 
God  fills  the  mind  of  the  modern  man 
with  horror.  The  cavSting  aside  of  the 
myths,  traditions  and  superstitions  that 
had  gathered  about  Jesus  during  the 
centuries,  has  made  it  possible  to  be- 
hold and  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
the  human  Jesus. 

"Jesus  was  a  remarkable  embodiment 
of  that  which  is  noblest  and  best  in 
man.  He  was  the  greatest  religious 
and  ethical  teacher  of  the  ages.  His  life 
and  words  have  influenced  the  home 
life,  social  customs,  political  institu- 
tions, art,  literature  and  music  of  mil- 
lions. Herder  truly  said,  'Jesus  Christ 
was  in  the  truest  and  most  perfect  sense 
the  realized  ideal  of  humanity.'  " 

Dr.  J.  V.  Brietwieser  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  very  acceptably  filled 
the  pulpit  of  the  Sacramento  church  on 
September  16th,  speaking  on  "Religion 
Psychologically. ' ' 

"Religion  is  a  feeling  attitude  rather 
than  a  cognitial  process.  True  religion 
must  always  rise  out  of  the  feelings; 
feelings,  in  turn,  are  born  of  man's 
totality  of  experience. 

"This  explains  why  religion  as  such 
cannot  be  taught.  We  can  only  teach 
the  materials  out  of  which  most  of  the 
great  religions  have  arisen. 

"The  personal  value  of  religion  is  in 
its  power  to  rescue  us  when  our  ration- 
alization fails  us  in  critical  times.  The 
great  work  of  the  world  has  been  done 
in  terms  of  feeling  rather  than  in  terms 
of  reason." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School  on  Thursday, 
September  27th,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  the  Rev. 
erend  Wm.  H.  Drummond  of  London, 
secretary  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Free  Churches ;  the  Reverend  Sydney 
B.  Snow,  minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  Montreal,  and  Rev.  John  How- 
land  Lathrop,  minister  of  the  Church  of 
the  Savior  of  Brookljm. 
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QInntrthuti»Ji 

Afoot  and  Aford  in  Wetherell- 
laiid 

l*]liH()  A.  Eobins'on. 

For  four  yt*ai*s  1  have  been  a  citizen 
of  that  vast  region  presided  over  by  our 
uenial  Pacific  (^oast  Secretary.  During 
tills  period  he  has  permitted  me  to  see 
but  little  of  his  domains.  While  I  lived 
in  Judea  I  savv^  somethinjz;  of  the  south 
country,  but  since  moving  to  Israel  in- 
frequent journeys  to  Berkeley  and  one 
to  Sacramento  are  all  he  has  allotted  me. 
Consequently  his  prolonged  absence  at 
the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  25  Beacon 
St.,  Bal)y Ionia,  offered  a  welcome  op- 
portunity to  scout  around  a  bit. 

The  first  part  of  the  expedition  was 
made  aford.  Our  trusty  chariot  was 
loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  bedding  for 
five,  tents,  pails,  cooking  utensils,  all 
draped  as  inartistically  as  possible  on 
the  periphery,  as  is  the  fashion  in  this 
country.  Internally,  and  well-shaken, 
we  took  four  large  bags  of  clothing,  a 
few  mattresses,  one  wife,  two  children, 
one  mother-in-law,  and  the  author  of 
this  remarkable  tale. 

We  were  given  our  first  introduction 
to  a  municipal  auto  camp  at  Tracy. 
These  municipal  camps  are  enough  to 
clause  the  most  ardent  socialist  to  con- 
tribute a  month's  salary  to  the  Republi- 
can campaign  fund, — unless  he  happens 
to  go  on  to  the  private  camps  which  may 
be  even  worse.  Only  rarely  does  one 
find  a  camp  where  there  is  any  real  at- 
tempt  at   neatness    and    sanitation. 

Our  next  important  stop  was  in  front 
of  the  ITnitarian  church  at  Sacramento, 
after  which  we  hurried  on  to  Placerville 
and  Lake  Tahoe.  After  a  delay  here, 
resulting  from  broken  spectacles,  we  de- 
parted from  the  orthodox  highways  on 
one  of  those  unusual  tangents  to  which 
Unitarians  are  prone :  we  cut  across 
country  from  Truckee  to  the  Feather 
River  and  Red  Bluff.  On  a  roller  coaster 
the  hills  become  smaller  the  farther  one 
goes.  This  road  was  built  on  the  oppo- 
site principle.  It  was  designed  by  the 
lumber  companies  to  enable  them  to 
reach  the  highest  possible  point  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.     When  it  paral- 


lels a  river,  it  always  flows  up  Avhen  the 
river  flows  down. 

We  camped  one  night  by  the  Feather 
River.  The  next  day  we  reached  a  coun- 
try that  so  delighted  us  that  we  hope 
some  day  to  return.  Quincy,  Greenville. 
Lake  Almanor  with  Mt.  Lassen  in  the 
distance,  charnu^d  us.  When  I  am  old, 
decrepit,  and  gray,  IMr.  Secretary,  send 
me  to  Greenville. 

From  Chester  to  Red  Bluff  there  is  a 
stone  road  all  the  way.  This  stone 
work  was  done  by  the  Mt.  Lassen  Erup- 
tion Co.  some  ages  ago,  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  the  weary  traveler 
the  maximum  bump  with  the  minimum 
speed.  One  can  console  himself  on  this 
road  with  the  thought  the  worst  is  al- 
ways yet  to  come.  The  nearer  one  gets 
to  civilization,  the  rougher  the  going. 
One  detour  consisted  of  a  particularly 
steep,  narrow  and  rocky  climb.  Here 
w^e  collided  with  a  truck  of  dynamite, 
badly  damaging  a  gallon  can  of  oil,  and 
were  obliged  to  unload  our  passengers 
and  freight  in  order  to  make  the  top. 
After  losing  overboard  a  valuable  knap- 
sack, and  after  burning  out  transmis- 
sion linings  to  the  extent  that  the  car 
would  neither  stop  nor  back  up,  we  ar- 
rived at  Red  Bluff. 

Here  we  were  met  the  next  morning 
by  the  Methodist  minister  from  Palo 
Alto,  accompanied  by  his  family  and 
Ford.  Together  we  traveled  for  several 
days  up  the  main  highway  and  thence 
through  a  country  made  familiar  to 
him  by  early  preaching  days.  At  Kla- 
math Falls  it  had  rained  heavily  and 
no  good  camping  places  were  available, 
so  I  suggested  the  basement  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Luckily  the  resident 
pastor  had  no  objections  to  harboring 
a  heretic.  Although  I  have  often  ob- 
served the  phenomenon  in  others,  this 
was  my  first  experience  sleeping  in  a 
pew. 

The  next  move  was  to  Crater  Lake, 
where  we  camped  near  a  six-foot  snow- 
bank, and  were  greeted  by  rain  and 
hail.  We  climbed  up  to  the  cliffs,  and 
down  to  the  lake,  and  rowed  out  upon 
the  mysterious  waters  of  that  strange 
basin,  marveling,  as  others  have  done, 
at  its  history  and  its  beauty. 

For  a  hundred  miles  we  drove  north- 
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ward  in  Central  Oregon  through  the 
timber.  Houses  were  infrequent  and 
even  vistas  through  the  trees  to  the  dis- 
tant mountains  were  rare.  Then  sud- 
denly we  arrived  at  the  busy  little  city 
of  Bend,  and  found  that  we  had  ex- 
changed the  country  of  timber  for  that 
of  grain.  Within  a  few  days  we  were 
at  the  Columbia  river,  whose  famous 
highway  took  us  to  Portland. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  to  be 
entertained  by  Dr.  Eliot,  whom  I  had 
already  come  to  know  by  correspond- 
ence. From  him  we  learned  of  the 
plans  for  the  new  church,  and  we  saw 
the  new  lot  and  Reed  College  and  many 
other  points.  At  Salem  we  looked  up 
Mr.  Fereshetian,  heard  from  him  of  the 
growth  of  the  church  there,  and  were 
taken  by  him  to  the  insane  hospital  and 
to  the  cannery.  "Why  did  he  treat  us 
thus?  At  Corvallis  we  visited  friends 
of  my  long-lost  youth.  Baptists  by  birth, 
but  Presbyterians  by  persuasion.  At 
Eugene  other  friends.  Unitarians,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  invited  us  to  visit 
them.  It  is  perfectly  proper  to  visit 
Presbyterians  dressed  in  camp  clothes, 
but  not  Unitarians.  Nevertheless  we  ac- 
cepted, and  their  religion  stood  the  test. 

And  so  we  circled  through  Oregon, 
warmed  by  its  hospitality,  inspired  by 
its  scenery,  and  even  praising  its  cli- 
mate. Some  of  the  roads  of  this  state 
are  very,  very  good,  and  some  are  so 
bad  as  to  be  horrid.  Usually  they  are 
well  signed,  except  at  such  points  as 
where  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  which  way 
to  turn. 

The  way  to  California  led  us  to  the 
Oregon  caves  and  thence  to  Crescent 
City  and  Eureka,  a  region  which  has  at- 
tracted me  strongly  since  reading  Mr. 
Murdock's  book.  The  Redwood  High- 
way brought  us  back  to  the  thriving 
communities  about  San  Francisco  bay, 
and  soon  we  were  home  once  more. 

The  second  half  of  the  expedition  was 
made  afoot,  in  a  party  of  tln-ee.  For 
real  wisdom  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  the 
combination  of  a  preacher,  professor, 
and  a  high  school  sophomore,  and  when 
to  this  there  is  added  three  burros, 
what  more  is  needed?  I  was  the  chef, 
or  at  least  the  chefo-near,  the  professor 


was  the  burromeister,  and  the  sopho- 
iTiore  was  the  chief  consumer. 

There  are  doubtless  many  good 
camps  in  the  Sierras,  but  surely  none 
that  sets  before  the  guest  such  an  ar- 
ray of  appetizing  food  as  Camp  Nelson 
near  Porterville.  Here  also  Brown  ob- 
tained Red  and  Blue  from  Green  and 
was  treated  white  at  the  same  time. 
Red  and  Blue  Avere  two  of  our  burros ; 
Sherman  Avas  the  other. 

During  August  Ave  hiked  about  three 
hundred  miles.  For  a  month  we  saAV  no 
railroad  train  nor  automobile.  We 
heard  no  jazz.  We  heard  no  war  or 
rumors  of  war.  We  saw  no  uniform 
suggestive  of  combat  between  nations 
Avhich  should  be  brothers.  We  dAvelt 
among  the  mountains,  the  cliffs,  the 
streams,  the  timber,  the  floAvers,  of  an 
unspoiled  Eden.  We  were  far  above 
the  leA^el  of  the  sea.  We  Avere  close  to 
the  fundamental  realities. 

The  first  day's  journey  brought  us  to 
Lloyd  IMeadoAvs,  Avhere  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent soda  spring.  The  next  night  Ave 
bathed  in  a  pool  in  the  Little  Kern.  We 
dropped  down  into  the  canyon  of  the 
Kern  itself,  passed  the  Kern  lakes,  ford- 
ed the  river  Avet  to  the  hips,  climbed 
out  of  the  canyon  on  the  east,  crossed  a 
natural  bridge,  ascended  Golden  Trout 
Creek,  and  eventually  reached  Whitney 
]\IeadoAvs,  AA^here  Ave  declared  a  day  of 
rest  and  gladness  for  the  purpose  of 
cooking  and  Avashing  clothes.  By  the 
Siberian  Pass  we  reached  Crabtree 
IMeadoAvs,  AA^hich  Avas  the  base  for  the 
climb  of  ]\It.  AVhitney — a  Avorth  Avhile 
side  trip  CA^en  though  the  day  Avas 
cloudy. 

Our  route  noAv  lay  along  the  IMuir 
Trail,  an  incompleted  memorial  to  that 
great  lover  of  the  Sierras,  John  IMuir. 
Tyndall  Creek  brought  us  to  Shepherd 
Pass,  over  Avhich  Ave  made  our  one  de- 
scent upon  the  east  slope  tOAvard  the 
Oavcus  Valley.  Soon  Ave  climbed  back 
again  through  a  timberless  canyon  and 
over  a  nuissive  slope  of  talus  to  Junc- 
tion l^ass.  Stretched  out  before  us  in 
the  late  afternoon  sun  Were  the  miles 
of  valleys  and  peaks  among  Avhich  Ave 
Avere  yet  to  journey.  Next  the  trail 
Avound  doAvn  to  Bubbs  Creek.  Avith  its 
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mass  of  wild-flowers,  and  thence  to 
Kings  Canyon,  the  mid-point  of  the  trip. 
It  is  a  stiff  climb  over  Granite  Pass 
to  the  middle  fork  of  the  Kings,  but  the 
middle  fork  region  has  an  appeal  of  its 
ow^n.  Up  through  canyon  and  meadow 
the  trail  again  sloAvly  but  surely  took 
us  upw^ard,  to  that  nu^st  beautiful  pass 
of  all:  Muir,  There  is  no  j^anoramic 
view  here,  but  the  lakes  on  either  slope, 
set  like  purple  gems  in  the  rock-walled 
basins,  are  too  exquisite  for  descrip- 
tion. 

After  a  belated  camp  near  Evolution 
Lake  we  pushed  on  to  the  south  fork 
of  the  San  Joaquin.  Here  at  Blaney  Hot 
Springs  we  enjoyed  hot  baths  and  an- 
other day  of  rest.  Selden  Pass  brought 
us  to  Mono  Creek  and  Silver  Pass  to 
Fish  Creek,  where  there  were  more  hot 
springs.  Then  we  turned  up  the  middle 
fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  camped 
by  a  soda  spring  at  the  Devil's  Post 
Pile.  Why  are  so  many  beautiful  and 
wonderful  things  named  after  the 
Devil? 

The  last  few  days  of  our  journey  were 
wet  ones.  Rain  and  hail,  accompanied  by 
much  thunder  and  lightning,  drenched 
us  each  afternoon.  Once  at  an  altitude 
of  ten  thousand  feet  we  had  difficulty 
of  making  a  camp  and  a  fire.  But  final- 
ly we  crossed  the  boundary  of  Yosemite 
and  Donahue  Pass  and  two  days  later 
arrived  safely  in  the  Valley. 

Thus  ended  my  secret  tour  of  Wether- 
ell-land.  We  met  many  interesting  peo- 
ple, including  the  neighbors  of  Dr.  Wil- 
bur who  are  to  occupy  the  house  va- 
cated by  Mr.  Leavens.  Some  ideas  for 
the  Unitarian  cause  developed  on  road 
and  trail  which  I  may  suggest  to  our 
secretary  when  he  returns  to  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Also  numerous  inventions  oc- 
curred to  my  practical  mind, — such  as 
a  rear  bumper  for  burros  to  prevent 
rear-end  collisions  from  absent-minded 
hikers,  a  wireless  induction  coil  to  ac- 
celerate burro  motion,  pneumatic  hob 
nails  for  shoes,  dehydrated  water  tab- 
lets, etc.  The  details  for  these  I  leave 
to  my  readers,  who  enjoy  the  leisure  for 
such  enterprises  that  is  denied  to  us 
clergymen. 


San  Francisco  in  1855 

1  Charles  A.  Murclock. 

In  a  recent  clean-up  I  uncovered  a 
copy  of  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bul- 
letin bearing  date  of  October  15th,  1855, 
])eing  No.  7  of  Volume  I.  It  was  a  four- 
page  17  by  12  inch  paper,  published  by 
C.  O.  Gerberding  &  Co.,  and  edited  by 
James  King  of  Wm. 

A  friendl}^  communication  assures  the 
editor  of  appreciation:  ''The  advent  of 
your  spirited  little  sheet  is  hailed  with 
pU^asure  by  a  large  portion  of  the  read- 
ing community,"  and  again,  "Your  allu- 
sions yesterday  in  your  leader  to  official 
corruption  in  the  city  and  state  meet 
with  a  response  from  every  true  and 
honest  heart."  Another  correspondent 
fears  "the  position  you  have  assumed 
with  your  habit  of  plain  speaking  will 
lead  you  into  many  difficulties,"  which 
leads  the  editor  to  remark:  "So  long  as 
we  are  right,  we  do  not  consider  for  a 
moment  whether  we  encounter  or  escape 
difficulties."  Subsequently  he  forfeited 
his  life  for  his  fearless  truth-telling,  his 
martydom  being  followed  by  the  Vigi- 
lante episode  in  San  Francisco's  history. 

He  gently  chides  The  Chronicle  of 
that  day  and  promises  to  soon  take  hold 
of  the  other  dailies  and  "make  thein 
ears  tingle." 

The  local  events  present  much  the 
variety  and  character  of  today.  A  man 
was  stabbed  in  a  saloon  brawl  at  Com- 
mercial and  Front  the  night  before.  An- 
other man  was  arrested  that  morning 
for  selling  a  forged  check  for  $400  on 
Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.  The  fire  depart- 
ment had  decided  not  to  run  their  en- 
gines below  Battery  street,  owing  to  the 
dangerous  conditions  of  the  streets. 

The  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  Hoff,  and  the 
Tax  Collector,  Mr.  Batters,  were  about 
to  repair  some  of  the  streets  at  their  own 
expense  and  trust  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  city  to  reimburse  them. 

The  lucky  escape  of  Mrs.  Swett,  resid- 
ing on  Tehama  street,  is  recorded.  She 
fell  into  a  well  about  30  feet  deep.  The 
bucket  had  fallen  into  the  well  and  she 
was  trying  to  fish  it  up  with  a  hook  when 
her  foot  slipped  and  she  fell  in.  Her 
husband  was  near  and  heard  the  splash. 
He  secured  a  rope  and  let  it  down  to 
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her.  ' '  She  and  the  bucket,  to  which  she 
had  fastened  the  rope,  were  rescued  to- 
gether. ' ' 

A  very  interesting  item  of  news  is  the 
report  of  the  sale  the  day  previous  by 
Duncan  &  Co.  of  five  lots  on  Powell  and 
Ellis.  The  terms  were  one  and  two  years 
credit,  with  payment  of  $25  a  month. 
The  corner  (n.  w.)  22x93.6,  brought 
$850.  The  other  four,  of  the  same  size, 
brought  from  $560  to  $770  each,  accord- 
ing to  location.  Today  all  of  these  lots 
are  covered  with  high  business  buildings 
and  have  advanced  in  value  from  an 
average  of  $32  a  foot  to  about  $5,000. 

Market  prices  are  suggestive:  Flour 
(Gallego)  was  $15.50  a  barrel.  Wheat 
was  "rather  heavy''  at  31/8  cents.  Beans 
sold  at  8c  and  candles  at  58  cts.  a  box. 

The  Marine  Intelligence  was  some- 
what scanty,  the  only  arrival  being  the 
schooner  Horace,  Keyes,  12  hours  from 
Tomales  Bay.  There  were  no  depart- 
ures. The  Point  Lobos  station  tele- 
graphed, ''Weather  very  thick,  wind 
light  from  W. ;  nothing  in  sight." 

It  is  evident  that  the  population  was 
steadily  increasing  at  this  time.  Under 
Wants  appeared  this:  ''Wet  nurse 
wanted.  Apply  on  Fremont  street,  west 
side,  sixth  house  from  Fremont." 

James  Van  Ness  was  Mayor  of  the 
city  and  there  was  a  board  of  eight 
aldermen,  and  also  a  similar  number  of 
assistant  aldermen.  Among  the  names 
appear  those  of  C.  W.  Hathaway,  J.  W. 
Brittan,  R.  J.  Tobin,  E.  P.  Peckham  and 
C.  J.  Bartlett.  A  J.  Moulder  was  Con- 
troller and  Bailie  Peyton  was  City  At- 
torney. 

The  various  advertisements  are  full  of 
interest  and  very  suggestive.  The  lead- 
ing bankers  are  Drexel,  Sather  &  Church, 
Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.,  and  John  Parrott. 
The  auctioneers  include  Jones  &  Mid- 
dleton  and  Selover,  Sinton  &  Co.  Jona- 
than D.  Stevenson  advertises  as  claims 
agent  and  E.  V.  Joice  as  a  notary  public. 
Halleck,  Peachy  &  Billings;  Williams, 
Shafter  &  Park  and  E.  B.  INIastick  were 
leading  lawyers.  The  latter 's  office  was 
at  Montgomery  and  Commercial,  "over 
the  hat  store  of  Fisher  &  Co."  So  far 
as  noted,  the  only  firm  that  survives  to- 
day is  that  of  Fisher  &  Co.,  represented 
by  his  son-in-law.  John  Perry,  Jr.,  was 
a  stock  and  exchange  broker,  and  Frank 


V.  Woods  a  financial  agent.  In  merchan- 
dising, Thos.  H.  Selby  &  Co.,  dealt  in 
metals;  John  Shirley  in  crockery;  Ma- 
condray  &  Co.,  tea  and  Chinese  goods ; 
Frank  Baker,  carpets;  Mark  Sheldon, 
butter  and  produce ;  G.  W.  Snook  &  Co., 
stoves  and  plumbing;  J.  W.  Tucker  and 
Barret  &  Sherwood,  jewelers;  Le  Count 
&  Strong,  books  and  stationery;  Law- 
rence &  Houseworth,  opticians ;  Whit- 
ton,  Towne  &  Co.,  paper  and  printing; 
Chas.  E.  Hinckley  and  Wm.  H.  Keith  & 
Co.,  drugs.  A.  J.  Downer  &  Co.  evi- 
dently made  a  specialty  of  matches.  They 
advertised  "Barkers  and  Partridges  in 
round  wooden  boxes  and  Clark's  in  blue 
l)()X(»s. "  Folger  &  IMaclea,  ship  chandlers, 
printed  their  ad  in  both  English  and 
French.  One  article  was  evidently  held 
in  high  esteem.  "Hostetter's  Celebrated 
Stomach  Bitters"  are  well  advertised  as 
"Kept  in  all  saloons  and  principal  drug 
stores  and  sold  at  $2  a  bottle." 

Transportation  was  an  infant  indus- 
try. An  express  line  operated  daily  to 
San  Jose,  leaving  at  8  a.  m.  There  was 
also  a  daliy  line  to  Downieville  and 
IMarysville,  and  every  week  when  the 
steamer  went  to  Los  Angeles  an  express 
was  sent.  Every  afternoon  (except  Sun- 
day) a  boat  left  for  Sacramento.  Mails 
were  despatched  to  the  Eastern  States 
and  Europe  twice  a  month.  A  sugges- 
tive card  was  published  by  John  Mc- 
Combe  and  John  Nightingale : 

"Our  friends  and  the  public  are  in- 
formed that  in  consequence  of  a  suit 
having  been  connnenced  against  a  for- 
mer partner  of  the  house,  we  are 
(through  lamentable  ignorance  or  per- 
verse malice)  made  innocent  sufferers, 
our  business  being  stopped  and  our  fac- 
tory closed. 

"If,  however,  by  any  accident  our  pri- 
vate enemy  should  become  enlightened, 
(which  is  not  incredible)  or  less  malig- 
nant (which  is  possible),  we  will  resume 
business  under  the  established  firm  name 
of  Gilbert  &  McCombe,  manufacturers 
of  oil  and  camphene.  at  67  and  69  Wash- 
ington street." 

Business  addresses  are  confined  to  the 
disti'ict  north  of  California  and  east  of 
Kearny,  excepting  that  Jas.  A.  Grant 
sold  "bread,  pies,  cakes  and  crackers"  at 
the  State  Bakery,  2-18  Dupont  street. 
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Minister's  Anniversary 

On  Sunday,  September  2:^,  the  First 
Unitarian  ehnreh,  Vaneouver,  celebrated 
the  conclusion  of  Rev.  Alexander  Thom- 
son's first  year  as  minister.  Mr.  Thom- 
son preached  in  the  morning;  to  a  large 
congregation  on  "God's  Partners."  In 
concluding  his  discourse  he  said  that  two 
things  had  encouraged  him  during  the 
past  year.  (1)  The  spirit  of  unity  ivhich 
had  characterized  their  relationships  as 
minister  and  people.  They  had  teen  a 
united  and  happy  family.  {2) The  suh- 
stantial  progress  that  they  had  made. 
The  effective  membership  had  been  more 
than  doubled,  new  pews  and  a  new  organ 
had  been  installed,  a  kitchen  and  a  class- 
room had  been  fitted  up,  and  the  church 
and  school-room  redecorated.  Let  them 
thank  God  and  take  courage  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Thomson  preached  in  the 
evening  on  the  subject,  ''On  the  Thres- 
hold." On  Monday  evening  a  most  suc- 
cessful social  gathering  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  anniversary.  In  dis- 
cussing the  Winter's  program,  it  was 
decided  to  form  a  Young  People 's  Union 
and  to  resuscitate  the  Laymen's  League 
Chapter.  A  new  chairman,  secretary 
and  executive  committee  were  elected. 
The  Chapter  will  meet  regularly  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each 
month. 

On  September  30th  the  Annual  Har- 
vest Thanksgiving  services  were  held  and 
were  well  attended.  The  church  was 
beautifully  decorated,  and  a  fine  display 
of  fruit,  flowers,  corn  and  vegetables  was 
aranged  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The 
minister  preached  in  the  morning  on 
"Our  Daily  Bread"  and  in  the  evening 
on  "The  Harvest  Fields  of  Humanity." 


Pacific  Unitarian  Conference 
Central  Section 

The  conference  for  the  Central  Section 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  which  is 
composed  of  all  the  churches  of  Northern 
California,  will  be  held  at  San  Jose  on 
October  12th  and  13th. 

The  opening  session  will  be  held  on 
Friday  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  church, 
Third  street.  Rev.  Charles  Pease  will 
preside,   and   the   speakers  will   be   Dr. 


KcMuielli  Sauudei's  oi'  lierkeley  and  Iv<'V. 
Ed  son    Re  if  snider. 

Tliere  will  l)e  a,  business  session  at 
9  :3()  Saturday,  with  brief  reports  from 
the  church,  after  which  there  will  be 
reports  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  late  meet- 
ings on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Miss  Irene 
Rohde  will  speak  of  "Star  Island"  and 
Field  Secretary  Wetherell  of  the  "New 
Haven  Conference." 

From  11  to  12  there  will  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Alliance  Board  meeting  and  Group 
Conferences  of  ministers,  laymen  and 
others  on  "Local  Missions,"  From  12 
to  1 :30  will  be  devoted  to  a  box  luncheon, 
for  which  the  San  Jose  Alliance  will  pro- 
vide liot  drinks.  At  2  p.  m.,  meeting  of 
Associate  Alliance,  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Peck  of 
Palo  Alto  presiding. 

After  the  devotional  service  and  busi- 
ness there  will  be  addresses  by  Rev.  Clar- 
ence Reed  of  Oakland,  "Stand  Up  and 
Be  Counted,"  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Du- 
veneck  on  "Community  Service  in  Palo 
Alto." 


3ulh  BnttUr^^B  S^partm^nt 

Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell. 

Nearly  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
Canada  attended  the  combined  meetings 
of  the  General  Conference,  the  Laymen 's 
League  Annual  Convention  and  the  An- 
nual Ministers'  Institute  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn.  Think  of  it, 
my  friends — for  six  days  under  the  wdngs 
of  Yale — the  alma  mater  of  our  great 
lay  leader,  Hon.  William  H.  Taft.  We 
occupied  six  Yale  dormitories.  We  held 
our  meetings  in  Battell  Chapel  and  in 
Osborn  Hall.  It  was  an  unavoidable  dis- 
appointment we  could  not  eat  ensemble  at 
Yale  Commons — but  we  did  manage  to 
find  sufficient  provender  in  cafes  and 
hotels  frequented  by  the  Sons  of  Eli. 
New  Haven  knows  that  Unitarians  exist 
— that  they  are  hale  fellows  well  met — 
and  Unitarians  know  that  New  Haven 
and  Yale  hospitality  cannot  be  excelled ! 
And  to  think  that  many  Harvard  men 
sat  on  the  Yale  fence  and  enjoyed  it. 
O  tempora,  O  mores  —  the  world  doth 
progress  I 

We  did  not  spend  time  patting  one 
another  on  the  back  and  saying,  "What  a 
good  boy  am  I. ' '  We  were  led  to  greater 
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heights  of  inspiration  and  to  broader 
fields  of  vision — we  were  a  liberal-minded 
group  of  folk,  made  to  realize  more  than 
ever  the  rich  opportunity  we  have  to 
serve  our  brother  man. 

Setting-up  drill  each  morning — chapel 
exercises  conducted  by  Revs.  C.  R.  Eliot, 
]\iarion  Murdoch,  Alfred  Manchester  and 
J.  T.  Sunderland — all  faithful  soldiers  of 
service  for  many  yeans — a  meeting  of  the 
Ministerial  Union  to  listen  to  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  Wor- 
ship made  by  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote ; 
and  address  by  Herbert  C.  Parsons,  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  of  Probation — 
' '  Personal  Glimpses  of  Prohibtion  "  —  a 
large  reception  and  dance  at  the  Hotel 
Taft. 

Then  there  were  five  sessions  for  Gen- 
eral Conference  business;  resolutions 
were  presented;  an  admirable  address 
given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
Rev.  John  H.  Lathrop ;  a  most  illuminat- 
ing report  of  the  Commission  on  Polity, 
by  Frederick  R.  Griffin,  D.  D, ;  open  dis- 
cussion of  several  resolutions,  among 
which  was  the  need  of  heartiest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  denomination  in  the  continued 
campaign  by  and  with  young  people,  and 
finally  reports  of  comittees,  election  of 
officers  and  five-minute  reports  from  con- 
ferences. It  was  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  the  Field  Secretary  to  report  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

Then  there  were  five  open  meetings, 
three  under  the  Conference,  one  a  joint 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
ference and  the  League  and  the  fifth  an 
open  meeting  under  the  League.  At  the 
first  of  these  sessions  the  subject  was 
'' Religion  and  Youth,"  addresses  given 
by  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale  Divin- 
ity School  and  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  presi- 
dent of  Antioch  College.  Rev.  H.  E.  B. 
Speight  reported  on  the  newly  organized 
Student  Movement  and  appealed  for  de- 
nominational support. 

The  second  session  of  this  nature  was 
devoted  to  ''The  Free  Faith  in  the 
World, ' '  with  addresses  by  Rev.  William 
H.  Drummond  of  London,  who  is  soon  to 
visit  our  Coast  churches :  Rev.  V.  T.  Pom- 
eroy,  also  of  England,  rml  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  D.  D.  That  evening  came  another 
feast,  the  menu  being  "The  Church  and 
Fnternational  Relations,"  speakers  being 


Hon.  George  AV.  Wickersham,  attorney 
general  in  Mr.  Taft's  cabinet,  Pierpont 
Noyes  and  James  McDonald,  officers  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  General 
Allen,  formerly  in  command  of  the  last 
American  troops  to  leave  German  soil. 

The  joint  session  was  presided  over  by 
Robert  W.  Kelso,  the  general  topic,  ''The 
Church  and  Social  Problems,"  being  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  chief  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  and  Bishop  F.  J.  Mc- 
Connell  of  Pittsburgh,  who  made,  per- 
haps, the  biggest  "hit"  of  the  entire  six 
days. 

The  concluding  open  meeting,  presided 
over  by  the  President  of  the  League, 
Charles  H.  Strong,  was  addressed  by  Don 
Carlos  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World, 
who  spoke  on  "The  Function  of  the 
Church  in  Molding  Public  Opinion." 

The  Ministers'  Institute,  conducted  by 
the  League  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
listened  to  three  remarkable  addresses: 
"What  the  Church  Can  Do  for  New 
Americans,"  by  William  P.  Shriver,  D. 
D.,  of  New  York.  The  presiding  officer 
was  C.  S.  S.  Dutton.  The  second  session 
•was  addressed  by  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M. 
D.,  author  of  "What  Men  Live  By." 
His  subject  was  "The  Minister  and  the 
Physician. ' '  The  third  session  dealt  with 
"The  Church  and  the  Labor  Movement," 
the  speaker  being  Rev.  C.  V.  Howell  of 
New  York. 

The  Alliance  w^as  as  usual  out  in  full 
numbers,  active  and  helpful.  They  con- 
ducted the  reception  and  dance,  held  sev- 
eral group  conferences  especially  relating 
to  social  agencies,  and  one  formal  con- 
ference, addressed  by  Mrs.  Alfred  R. 
Robinson.  "Putting  God  in  Our  Daily 
Lives,"  Mrs.  IMinna  O.  Budlong,  the 
Alliance  Field  Secretary  and  mother  of 
Rev.  Julia  Budlong,  a  graduate  of  our 
school  at  Berkeley;  and  by  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Joy,  "Citizens  or  Saints." 

A  sightseeing  trip  and  afternoon  tea 
at  the  New  Haven  Country  Club  pro- 
vided delight  to  .nearly  If  wo  ihundred 
women  and  a  few  brave  men. 

One  hundred  and  seventy -five  chap- 
ters, representing  twenty-nine  states  and 
Canada,  sent  delegates  to  the  third  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Laymen's 
League.  President  Strong  formally 
()l)ened    tlu*    convention,    and    then    the 
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delegates  set  to  work  (liseussiiig  prac- 
tical ways  and  means  of  carrying  on— - 
how  may  chapters  promote  the  canse  of 
world  peace — how  may  they  promote 
the  campaign  By  and  With  .  Young 
People — chnrch  advertising,  music,  pa- 
geantry, child  welfare,  the  religious  life 
of  the  individual,  chapter  financing, 
memberships,  church  schools,  annual  in- 
stitutes, T^aymen's  Sunday,  the  city 
church  and  chapter,  the  country  church 
and  chapter,  the  suburban  church  and 
chapter,  tlie  college  center  church  and 
chapter  (this  led  by  Mr.  Leavens  of 
Berkeley)  ;  serving  the  soldier  and 
sailor,  serving  the  new  American,  indus- 
trial problems,  free  pew  system,  preach- 
ing missions — these  and  other  subjects 
were  discussed  at  Round  Table  group 
conferences  and  elsewhere. 

And  then  on  Sunday  morning  over 
two  hundred  Laymen  marched  in  a  body 
to  Battell  Chapel  where,  together  with 
several  hundred  more  men  and  women, 
Rev.  Horace  J,  Bridges  of  Chicago 
preached  on  ''The  Primary  Need  of  the 
Present  Age."  The  service  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Sydney  Snow  of  Mon- 
treal. 

Some  very  important  business  was 
transacted  at  the  Conference  —  acition 
which  is  sure  to  be  epoch-making  in  our 
denominational  history.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Polity  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  conference. 
Since  the  proposals  involve  changes  in 
the  by-laws  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  final  action  must  be  post- 
poned until  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
body  next  IMay. 

The  most  important  changes  suggested 
are:  (I  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Conference  printed  in  the  Calendar  for 
eptember  23rd  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah. ]\Ion treat.  Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow% 
minister.  Mr.  Snow  is  the  newly  elected 
chairman   of   the   Conference   Council)  : 

1.  The  merging  of  the  General  Con- 
ference into  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  making  this  body  originally 
organized  as  a  missionary  society,  the 
representative  organization  of  our 
churches. 

2.  The  gradual  elimination  of  voting 
life  members  in  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  the  substitution  of  rep- 


resentatives from   \h()   cliurches   in    pro- 
[)()rtion  to  their  membership. 

3.  The  addition  to  the  directoi'ale  ol' 
the  A.  U.  A.  of  representativetS  of  the 
major  denominational  bodies — Laymen's 
League,  Alliance  and  Young  People's 
Religious  Union. 

4.  A  four-3^ear  term  of  office  for  Pres- 
ident, Secretary  and  for  Administration 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  A.  U.  A.  (The 
last  named  are  to  be  assistants  to  the 
President  for  work  in  the  field.) 

The  report  of  the  Polity  Committee, 
w^hich  suggested  these  changes,  w^as  made 
by  its  chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin  of 
Philadelphia.  The  report,  w^hich  was  the 
result  of  two  years  of  painstaking  w^ork 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  w^as 
adopted  without  change;  and  on  all 
sides  great  satisfaction  was  expressed 
with  Dr.  Griffin's  handling  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  organization 
of  the  A.  U.  A.  will  became  effective  in 
1925,  when  it  celebrates  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  on  Avhich 
it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Field  Secre- 
tary to  serve,  presented  a  report  which 
w^as  unanimously  adopted. 

Chief  Justice  Taft  continues  Presi- 
dent and  Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins,  Secre- 
tary. The  Pacific  States  representatives 
are  Rev.  E.  Burdette  Backus,  Rev.  John 
O.  Perkins,  and  Carl  B.  Wetherell. 

Those  present  from  the  Coast  were: 
Redlands,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E,  H.  Brenan 
and  Miss  Florence  Birks;  Los  Angeles, 
Rev.  E.  B.  Backus;  Pasadena,  Rev. 
Bradford  Leavitt  and  Miss  Mae  Martin ; 
Palo  Alto,  C.  C.  Cole,  Jr.;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton ;  Berkeley, 
Rev.  Robert  F.  Leavens,  Milen  Demp- 
ster and  Mrs.  Dyar;  Portland,  Or.,  Wm. 
G.  Eliot  8rd ;  Seattle,  Wash.,  Prof.  Ed- 
w^in  A.  Start;  Bellingham,  O.  H.  Culver; 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Rev.  Alexander  Thom- 
son— and  the  Field  Secretary.  Prof. 
Start  and  Mr.  Culver  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Recruiting  the  ]\Iinistry, 
appointed  by  the  Laymen's  League;  Mr. 
Dutton  was  a  member  of  the  Business 
Committee  of  the  Conference;  Mr. 
Dempster  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Credentials. 

The  Field  Secretary  supplied  the  pul- 
pit of  the  old  First  Parish,  Duxbury,  on 
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September  9th,  and  that  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  September  28rd,  Th(^  church 
plant  at  Salt  Lake  has  been  completely 
renovated,  new  furnaces  installed,  pulpit 
curtains  and  railings  put  in  place,  at  an 
expenditure  of  $2000,  all  of  which  debt 
has  been  met. 


Laymen's  League   Song 

(Song  used  at  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of 
the   Laymen's   League.) 
Tune — ' '  Bannockburn ' ' 
(^^ Scots  Wha  Hae  wi'  Wallace  Bled") 
We   are  Laymen  leagued   to   fight 
All  the  forces  of  the  night, 
Bigotry's   embattled  might, 

Tliron-ed  powers  of  wrong. 
By  Reaction 's  walls  unawed. 
Seeking  highways  unto  God, 
Eoads  we  build  that  shall  be  trod 
By  tomorrow's  throng. 

('hampions  of  the  equal  chance, 
True  democracy's  advance, 
We  enjoin  love's   ordinance, 

Combat  war's  intrigue. 
Come  and  join  us  in  our  quest, 
is^indled  with  divine  unrest. 
Spurred  by  pioneering   zest, — 

Join  our  Laymen's  League! 


^tUtUh 


Coolidge  Aphorisms 

(From  Tremont  Temple  Address,  1919.) 

Men  do  not  make  laws.  They  do  but 
discover  them. 

Laws  must  be  .justified  by  something 
more  than  the  will  of  the  majority.  They 
must  rest  on  the  eternal  foundation  of 
righteousness. 

The  State  is  most  fortunate  in  its  form 
of  government  which  has  the  aptest  in- 
struments for  the  discovery  of  laws. 

Our  economic  system  has  been  at- 
tacked from  above  and  below.  But  the 
short  answer  lies  in  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory. The  hope  of  a  Watt  or  an  Edison 
lay  in  the  men  who  chipped  flint  to  per- 
fection. The  seed  of  democracy  lay  in  a 
perfected  despotism.  The  hope  of  to- 
morrow lies  in  the  development  of  the 
instruments  of  today.  The  prospect  of 
advance  lies  in  maintaining  those  condi- 
tions which  have  stimulated  invention 
and  industry  and  conunerce.  The  only 
road  to  a  more  progressive  age  lies  in 
perfcM'tiiig  the  instiuiiientnlities  of  this 
age. 

Do  the  day's  work.    If  it  be  to  protect 


the  rights  of  th(-  weak,  whoever  objects, 
do  it.  If  it  be  to  help  a  powerful  cor- 
poration better  to  serve  the  people,  what- 
ever the  opposition,  do  that.  Expect  to 
be  called  a  stand-patter,  but  d(m't  be  a 
stand-patter.  Expect  to  be  called  a 
demagogue,  but  don't  be  a  demagogue. 
Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary  as 
science.  Don  't  hesitate  to  be  as  reaction- 
ary as  the  multiplication  table.  Don't 
expect  to  build  up  the  weak  by  pulling 
down  the  strong.  Don't  hurry  to  legis- 
late. Give  administration  a  chance  to 
catch  up  with  legislation. 

I  agree  that  the  measure  of  success  is 
not  merchandise  but  character.  But  I  do 
criticise  those  sentiments,  held  in  all  too 
respectable  quarters,  that  our  economic 
system  is  fundamentally  wrong,  that 
commerce  is  only  selfishness,  and  that 
our  citizens,  holding  the  hope  of  all  that 
America  means,  are  living  in  industrial 
slavery. 

We  need  a  broader,  firmer,  deeper 
faith  in  the  people — a  faith  that  men  de- 
sire to  do  right,  that  the  Commonwealth 
is  founded  upon  a  righteousness  which 
will  endure. 

After  criticism,  our  religious  faith 
emerged  clearer  and  stronger  and  freed 
from  doubt.  So  will  our  business  rela- 
tions emerge,  purified  but  justified. 

All  growth  depends  upon  activity.  Life 
is  manifest  only  by  action.  There  is  no 
development  physically  or  intellectually 
without  effort,  and  effort  means  work. 
A¥ork  is  not  a  curse ;  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  intelligence,  the  only  means  to  man- 
hood, and  the  measure  of  civilization. 
Savages  do  not  work.  The  growth  of  a 
sentiment  that  despises  work  is  an  ap- 
peal from  civilization  to  barbarism. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  making 
a  sweeping  criticism  of  current  legisla- 
tion along  these  lines.  I,  too,  rejoice 
that  an  awakened  conscience  has  out- 
lawed commercial  standards  that  were 
false  or  low.  and  that  an  awakened  hu- 
manity has  decreed  that  the  working  and 
livinsi'  condition  of  our  citizens  must  be 
woi'thy  of  triK*  manhood  and  ti'ue  wom- 
anhood. 

Statutes  must  a  pineal  to  moi'e  than 
matei'ial  welfai'e.  AVages  won't  satisfy. 
hv  they  cvcm*  so  lai'ge.  Xor  houses,  nor 
lands,  nor  coupons,  though  they  fall 
thick    as   the   leaves    of   autumn.     Man 
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has  a  spiritual  nature.  Touch  it,  and 
it  must  respond  as  the  magnet  responds 
to  the  pole.  To  that,  not  to  selfishness, 
let  the  laws  *  *  appeal.  Recognize 
the  immortal  worth  and  dignity  of  man. 
Let  the  laws  proclaim  to  her  humblest 
citizen,  performing  the  most  menial  task, 
the  recognition  of  his  manhood,  the 
recognition  that  all  men  are  peers,  the 
humblest  with  the  most  exalted,  the 
recognition  that  all  work  is  glorified. 
Such  is  the  path  to  equality  before  the 
law.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  liberty 
under  the  law.  Such  is  the  sublime 
revelation  of  man's  relation  to  man — 
democracy. 

Religion  and  Education 

Robert  F.  Leavens 

*' Education  without  religion  is  like  a 
watch  without  a  mainspring,  a  ship 
without  a  compass,  a  body  without  a 
soul.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  religion  can- 
not be  excluded  from  education,  by  law 
or  by  any  other  means.  Shut  the  doors 
and  it  comes  in  at  the  windows.  But  it 
is  not  the  factor  that  it  should  be,  does 
not  occupy  the  place  which  it  deserves. 
By  religion  I  mean  not  merely  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  but  the  wisdom  which 
sees  life  clearly  and  sees  it  whole,  cou- 
pled with  passionate  devotion  to  high 
and  generous  purposes. 

"The  conflict  between  established  be- 
liefs and  new  discoveries  of  truth  can- 
not be  settled  by  trying  to  live  in  the 
past.  There  can  and  must  be  reconcilia- 
tion between  reason  and  faith. 

"At  bottom  the  purposes  of  religion 
and  of  education  are  one,  to  develop 
man  in  his  completeness,  his  wholeness, 
his  holiness ;  to  help  the  inner  nature  to 
unfold  toward  the  measure  of  the  sta- 
ture of  the  full-grown  man,  and  to  bring 
up  a  society  of  full-grown  men  and 
women. 

"For  universities  we  crave  the  inspir- 
ation of  religion,  its  motive  power,  its 
comprehensive  view,  its  lofty  and  gen- 
erous purpose.  For  the  churches  we 
crave  enlightenment,  willingness  to 
learn,  the  passionate  desire  to  lead  the 
way  with  the  torch  of  truth.  For  both 
together  we  crave  a  combined  influence 
which  will  help  to  create  intelligent  cit- 
izens, generously  devoted  to  the  com- 
monweal." 


William  Ellery  Clianning 

(In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Street  Nomen- 
clature of  Berkeley,  the  Gazette  recently  pub- 
lished a  fine  sketch  of  Channing,  from  which  we 
are  glad  to  make  extracts.) 

For  a  third  of  a  century  "William  El- 
lery Channing  w^as  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  influential  men  in  New 
England, — and  far  more  widely.  Almost 
from  the  time  that  he  entered  upon  his 
work  as  minister  of  the  Federal  Street 
Church  in  Boston,  in  1803,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1842,  he  stood  forth  as 
one  of  the  nation's  intellectual  and 
moral  leaders — one  of  her  greatest  spir- 
itual forces.  His  pulpit  was  a  place  of 
power — of  authority;  it  was  a  throne 
from  which  w^ent  out  widely  an  influence 
which  operated  mightily  in  shaping  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  his  book,  "Men  and  Measures  of 
Half  a  Century, ' '  Hugh  McCulloch  says : 
' '  There  never  lived  a  purer  man,  a  more 
consistent  Christian,  one  who  to  a 
greater  degree  exemplified  in  his  char- 
acter the  doctrines  which  he  taught." 

When  Julia  Ward  Howe  heard  Chan- 
ning preach  she  said  "it  opened  a  new 
window  in  her  soul." 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  states  in  the 
story  of  his  life  that  in  1836  he  heard 
from  him  "a  sermon  so  full  of  beauty 
and  power  that  it  was  worthy  to  be 
written  in  starry  letters  upon  the  sky." 

The  fame  and  influence  of  Channing 
stretched  soon  across  the  Atlantic. 
James  Martineau,  in  his  day,  found  him 
a  moulding  power  in  his  life.  Baron 
Bunsen,  the  distinguished  German 
scholar  and  statesman,  in  his  book, 
"God  in  History,"  wrote  of  Channing 
as  "a  prophet  of  God's  presence  in  hu- 
manity. ' ' 

M.  de  Remusat,  the  eminent  philoso- 
pher, hailed  him  as  the  prophet  of  no 
one  sect  or  communion  but  of  the 
church  universal. 

Dean  Stanley,  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1878,  stood  reverently  by 
Channing 's  grave  at  Mount  Auburn  and 
paid  tribute  to  his  worth. 

Some  years  ago,  Don  Pedro,  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil,  a  sincere  Catholic,  visit- 
ed Channing 's  tomb  at  Mount  Auburn. 
He  plucked  a  maple  leaf  from  an  over- 
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hanging  tree  and  remarked:  "I  am  go- 
ing to  put  this  leaf  into  my  best  edi- 
tion of  Channing.  I  have  read  all  his 
published  works, — some  of  them  many 
times  over.    He  was  a  great  man." 

An  eminent  French  Roman  Catholic 
compared  Channing  with  Fenelon,  re- 
marking in  that  connection:  "Both  have 
vowed  to  Jesus  a  love  equally  lively 
and  profound ;  but  while  the  one  adores 
and  prays  the  other  contemplates  and 
reveres." 

The  wide  influence  which  Channing 
exerted  outside  the  range  of  his  pulpit, 
while  living,  was  due  mainly  to  his  pub- 
lished sermons  and  addresses,  open  let- 
ters to  statesmen  and  brief  treatises  on 
moral,  social  and  political  questions. 

There  was  no  worthy  movement  for 
the  uplift  of  humanity  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  that  did  not  have 
Channing 's  sympathy  and  strong  help. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  foremost  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  tells  of 
many  conferences  on  the  subject  of 
abolition.  He  sought  to  moderate  her 
vehemence.  She  at  first  felt  he  was 
timid  and  time-serving.  "He  constant- 
ly grew  upon  my  respect,"  says  Mrs. 
Child,  "until  I  came  to  regard  him  as 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  gentlest  apos- 
tle of  humanity.  I  owe  him  thanks  for 
preserving  me  from  the  one-sidedness 
into  which  zealous  reformers  are  apt 
to  run." 

A  study  today  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement  shows  the  wisdom  of  Chan- 
ning's  course — less  rabid  than  that  of 
many  of  the  others  who  contributed  to 
the  overthrow  of  slavery,  Channing 
dealt  that  gigantic  evil  some  of  the 
hardest  blows. 

In  '  after  years  Whittier  wrote  of 
Channing,  with  reference  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  that  "he  threw  upon 
the  altar  the  proudest  reputation,  in 
letters  and  theology,  of  his  day. ' ' 

Channing  regarded  the  work  of  the 
teacher  as  one  of  the  loftiest  on  earth 
and  declared  that  no  other  profession 
should  receive  so  liberal  a  reward. 

Writing  on  education,  Channing  said  : 
"Benevolence  is  short-sighted  indeed 
and  must  blame  itself  for  failure  if  it 
does  not  see  in  education  the  chief  in- 


terest of  the  human  race."  And  again: 
' '  There  should  be  no  economy  in  educa- 
tion. Money  should  never  be  weighed 
against  the  soul  of  a  child.  It  should 
be  poured  out  like  water  for  the  child's 
intellectual  and  moral  life."  At  an- 
other time  contemplating  useless  per- 
sonal expenditures  and  the  educational 
needs,  he  said:  "To  spend  wealth  in 
luxury  and  show,  whilst  the  minds  and 
characters  of  the  rising  generation  are 
neglected,  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
the  greatest  social  crimes." 

"He  and  He  alone  is  the  perfect  man 
— an  unerring  standard,"  wrote  Chan- 
ning concerning  Jesus  Christ.  "We  see 
a  character  most  original  and  yet  most 
consistent — such  as  imposters  never 
would  have  imagined,  such  as  the  evan- 
gelists never  could  have  feigned,  but 
which  is  exactly  suited  to  the  wants 
and  miseries  of  man  and  to  our  highest 
conceptions  of  the  Divinity.  Never  do 
I  so  earnestly  desire  to  subdue  my  evil 
passions  and  to  put  on  humility  and 
universal  love,  as  when  I  behold  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face,  in  the  actions, 
in  the  words,  of  Jesus  Christ."  Again 
he  wrote:  "My  own  history  and  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  of  the  best  be- 
ings I  have  known,  have  taught  me  the 
immense  distance  of  us  all  from  Christ.". 

Channing  has  stated  that  he  never 
preached  Christ  "as  a  mere  man."  Nor 
did  he  ever  preach  him  as  God.  "He 
was  the  Perfect  Image  of  God — the  per- 
fection of  the  spiritual  nature." 

At  another  time  he  stated:  "The 
more  I  know  of  Jesus  the  less  I  can 
spare  him."  He  wrote  late  in  life: 
"The  place  which  he  fills  in  my  heart, 
the  quickening  office  which  has  charac- 
ter performs,  is  to  me  no  mean  proof 
of  his  reality  and  his  superhuman  great- 
ness. Under  him  the  battle  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  to  be  fought.  ...  To 
my  mind  he  was  intended  to  be  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  perfection  to  which 
we  are  guided,  to  reveal  to  us  its  exist- 
ence, to  guide  and  aid  us  toward  it, 
to  show  us  that  which  exists  in  germ 
in  all  souls." 

In  social  reform  Channing 's  ideas 
were  in  advance  of  his  age — some  of 
his  visions  and  prophetic  utterances 
having  been  fulfilled  progressively  dur- 
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ing  the  80  years  since  his  death,  others 
now  awaiting  fulfillment. 

The  toilers  of  every  grade  found  in 
him  a  sympathizing  friend  and  generous 
helper. 

Social  conditions  during  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  weighed  heavily  upon 
Channing.  He  was  greatly  troubled  in 
spirit.  He  lamented  that  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  did  not  bind  together  peo- 
ple of  different  circumstances  in  life. 
He  saw  wealth  becoming  the  central 
idea  in  life ;  saw  it  forming  a  caste — 
people  everywhere  climbing  up  to  place 
and  power,  selfishly  withholding  from 
others  the  helping  hand.  In  Christ  he 
saw  the  promise  of  something  other  and 
better.  The  true  organization  of  soci- 
ety he  declared  ''is  that  in  which  all 
improvements  of  the  higher  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  lower  classes,  and  in 
which  intellect  and  virtue  descend  and 
are  diffused."  With  respect  to  the  la- 
boring classes  he  said  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life :  ' '  Important  changes  must 
take  place  in  their  state.  They  must 
share  more  largely  in  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  and  in  the  means  of  improvement." 
In  1842  he  wrote  a  friend:  ''Did  I  not 
look  on  our  present  state  as  merely 
a  transition  one  I  should  be  tempted 
to  think  that,  had  we  never  known  a 
bank,  canal,  steamboat,  railroad,  we 
should  be  far  better  off  at  this  mo- 
ment. We  have  been  made  drunk  with 
the  spirit  of  rapid  accumulation,  and 
the  imagination  has  been  maddened 
with  prospects   of  boundless  wealth." 

At  one  time  Channing  wrote,  "Our 
whole  civilization  is  so  tainted  by  sel- 
fishness, mer<>enariness,  and  sensuality 
that  I  sometimes  fear  that  it  must  be 
swept  away  to  prepare  for  something 
better."  At  the  same  time  Channing 
said  that  there  was  much  to  indicate 
that  Christianity  was  about  to  beconie 
a  new  power  in  society.  Characterizing 
the  French  Revolution  as  a  volcano 
which  had  done  good,  he  intimated  that 
others  might  follow.  In  faith  he  saw 
what  must  come,  but  the  manner  of 
its  coming  was  far  from  clear. 

To  Channing  the  world  Was  a  good 
world  despite  the  evil  in  it — for  it  was 
a  growing  world.  "The  longer  I  live 
the    more    I    see    the    light    breaking 


through  the  clouds.     I  am  sure  the  sun 
is  above  them." 

In  his  book  entitled  "The  Clergy  in 
American  Life  and  Letters,"  Daniel  Du- 
lany  Addison  says:  "The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Channing  was  his  rev- 
erence for  his  own  soul,  in  the  search 
for  truth  and  beauty  and  moral  perfec- 
tion; and  in  the  right  to  interpret  by 
his  own  intellect  and  feeling  what  he 
had  discovered  or  what  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him.  He  withdrew  apart  from 
men  in  intellectual  isolation,  where  the 
voices  of  the  world  were  silent,  and  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  God — calm,  di- 
rect, unmistakable.  Then  when  the 
truth  had  been  apprehended  he  gave  it 
to  men.  Whether  they  could  accept  it 
or  not  he  considered  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  in  announcing  his  discovery. 
But  he  had  sufficient  faith  in  men  to 
think  that  they  would  accept  the  truth 
when  it  appealed  to  their  moral  natures 
which  were  only  waiting  to  be  stirred. 
If  a  received  opinion  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  idea  of  right,  down  went  the 
opinion — whether  it  was  in  religion  or 
in  politics,  and  no  consideration  of  fit- 
ness could  restrain  him.  Such  cham- 
pionship of  the  freedom  of  discussion 
and  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause  never  came  from  egotism  or  un- 
due self-assertion,  but  from  conviction. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  humble  of  men. 
But  when  he  had  a  truth  to  proclaim  he 
cared  for  no  one,  and  stood  up  in  the 
might  of  a  conscious  inspiration — ^like 
an  authoritative  teacher  or  a  prophet." 

In  an  introductory  note  to  his  poem 
on  Channing,  Whittier  speaks  of  his 
life,  "beautifully  and  truly  manifested 
above  the  atmosphere  of  sect,"  as  the 
world's  common  legacy. 

Where  is  the  victory  of  the  grave  f 
What  dust  upon  the  spirit  lies? 

God  keeps  the  sacred  life  he  gave, — 
The  prophet  never  dies! 

And  Lowell  wrote  in  his  "Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  Channing"  : 
No  power  can  die  that  ever  wrought  for  truth; 

Thereby  a  law  of  nature  it  became, 
And  lives  unwithered  in  its  sinewy  youth. 

When  he  who  called  it  forth  is  but  a  name. 
*     *     * 

From  off  the  starry  mountain  peak  of  song, 
Thy  spirit  shows  me  in  the  coming  time, 

An  earth  unwithered  by  the  foot  of  wrong, 
A  race  revering  its   own   soul   sublime. 
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God  Wills 

Eobert  H.  Davis. 

(Facing  his  father  and  with  his  wife  at  his 
side,  Calvin  Coolidge  was  sworn  in  by  the  light 
of  a  coal  oil  lamp  as  the  thirtieth  President  of 
the  United  States  on  August  3,  1923,  at  2:43 
A.  M.) 

I. 
Bouse  yourself,  young  man, 
Rise  from  your  bed — 
From  westward  comes  ill  news: 
The  President  is  dead! 

Cast  off  the  garb  of  dreams. 
Shame  sleep  from  out  your  eyes: 
The  ether  throbs  your  name  as  the 
Dark  Angel  flies. 

What  matter  it  be  late? 
That  night  lies  on  these  hills? 
Come  forth  and  serve  the  State — 
God  wills. 

No  pomp  to  greet  you,  Sir, 
No  trumpet  at  your  gate; 
Only  the  stars  look  down — 
And  this  is  Fate! 

The  President  is  dead. 
A  scroll  of  life  is  read. 

II. 

Light  the  coal  oil  lamp; 

Husband  the  flame. 

Within  that  rustic  room 

Vague  forms  appear. 

Mingling,  whispering,  all  in  solemn  mien. — 

What  great  event  is  here? 

Humble  indeed  the  setting  of  the  stage: 

A  plowman's  home,  a  simple  fireside, 

Roofed  full  a  century 

Against  the  snow  and  rain 

And  the  high  winds  that  ride 

Vermont's  green  mountains  like  a  hurricane. 

i 
The  President  is  dead! 

How  stiU  the  scene  tonight, 

How  sentient  the  air. 

The  elms  hang  listless, 

Silence  broods — save  here  and  there 

The  half -heard  speech  of  earnest  men. 

The  soft  voice  of  a  woman 

Now  and  then 

The  President  is  dead! 

III. 

Father  and  son  stand  face  to  face, 

Nor  blood  of  kings  flows  in  their  veins: 

Two  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 

Born  of  the  soil. 

Marchers  they,  who  found  their  place 

In  the  pageant  of  toil. 

And  lo,  in  the  dark  of  that  pregnant  hour, 

Destiny  calls  the  son  to  power, 


To  steer  a  ship  whose  captain  died 
Holding  the  helm  in  an  ebbing  tide. 

IV. 

The  President  is  dead! 
You  serve  us  in  his  stead. 
Time  hurries  by — 
Lift  your  hand  on  high 
Repeat  these  words: 

*'I  Do  Solemnly  Swear " 

His  palm  pressed  on  the  Bible  there 

''That  I Will 

How  soft  the  night  and  still, 

' '  Faithfully  Execute ' ' 

How  sonorous  his  speech 
Reverberating  through  the  room 
Into  the  gloom. 

' '  The  Office  of  President ' ' 

From  sire  to  son,  and  son  to  sire 
Leapt  glance  on  glance  of  mutual  fire, 
Signals  flashing  one  desire 
And  one  intent — 

''Of  the  United  States " 

The   quiet,    all   pervading, 
Thrilled  with  speech 
So  strong  and  clear 

It  reached  the  confines  of  the  world's  frontier: 
"And  Will  to  the  Best  of  My  Ability  Pre- 
serve  ' ' 

Mortals  are  born  only  to  serve — 

"Protect  and  Defend " 

And  render  to  their  fellow  men 

The  best  within  them — 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

V. 

It  matters  not  whom  death  efface. 
Another  comes  to  take  his  place. 
Let   there  be   light! 
The  shadows  flee  away. 

The  helm  now  answers  to  the  hand  that  on  the 
Bible  lay. 

Dawn  breaks. 

Across  the  land  and  sea 

Comes  the  morrow. 

God 's  will. 


Heights  Unsealed 
O  bright  ideals!  How  ye  shine 

Aloft  in  realms  of  air! 
Ye  pour  your  streams  of  light  divine 

Above  our  low  despair. 
I've  climbed  and  climbed  these  weary  years 

To  come  your  glories  nigh; 
I'm  tired  of  climbing,  and  in  tears 

Here  on  the  earth  I  lie. 

Ah!  This  one  thought  of  hope  and  trust 

Comes  with  its  soothing  balm, 
As  here  I  lay  my  brow  in  dust, 

And  breathe  my  lowly  psalm: — 
That  not  for  heights  of  victory  won, 

But  those  I  tried  to  gain, 
Will  come  my  gracious  Lord's  "well  done" 

And  sweet  effacing  rain. 

— Edmund  H.  Sears. 
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BcrxptnrvB  of  Hanktnb 

(Arranged  by  Eev.  Clarence  Reed.) 

The  Living  God 

Most  of  us  find  God  if  at  all  in  the 
experiences  of  everyday  life. — Grenfell. 

It  is  the  office  of  a  true  teacher  to 
show  us  that  God  is,  not  was,  that  he 
speaketh,  not  spake. — Enwrson. 

The  supreme  object  of  worship  and 
service  is  the  power,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning started  the  course  of  evolution  and 
in  the  end  became  the  power  that  makes 
for  righteousness. — G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Every  hunger  of  the  heart,  every  dis- 
satisfaction with  self,  every  sense  of 
shortcoming,  shows  that  the  soul  is  not 
unvisited  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  To  want 
God  at  all  implies  some  acquaintance 
with  Him. — George  Fox. 

But  life  shall  on  and  upward  go; 

Th'  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 
To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 

Which  God  repeats. 

— WMttier. 

One  asked  a  sign  from  God;  and  day  by  day 

The  sun  arose  in  pearl,  in  scarlet  set. 
Each  night  the  stars  appeared  in  bright  array, 
Each  morn  the  thirsting  grass  with  dew  was 
wet, 
The  corn  failed  not  its  harvest,  nor  the  vine. 
And  yet  he  saw  no  sign. 

— Victor  Starhuclc. 
A  creed  is  a  rod. 

And  a  crown  is  of  night: 
But  this  thing  is  God:  — 

To  be  man  with  thy  might, — 
To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit. 
And  live  out  thy  life  as  the  light. 

Swinl)urne. 

The  man  who  has  no  other  goal  than 
his  own  happiness  is  a  bad  man.  He 
whose  goal  is  the  good  opinion  of  others 
is  a  weak  man.  He  whose  goal  is  the 
happiness  of  others  is  a  virtuous  man. 
He  whose  goal  is  God  is  a  great  man ! 

—Tolstoy. 


An  Evening  Thought 

Dim  twilight,  then  the  night  descends. 
Howe  'er  it 's  done,  the  daily  task 
Of  striving  or  enduring  ends. 
And  like  a  bird  that  seeks  its  nest, 
A  weary  child  I  turn  to  Thee, 
My  God  and  Father,  for  thy  rest. 
Accept  the  prayer  of  thanks  that  lies 
Within  my  heart,  forgive  and  bless 
Me  ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyes. 

— June  Fairchild. 


3Fr0m  tl|F  (El|urrl|fj0 

Alameda.  —  On  September  9th  the 
Alameda  church  heard  the  local  Scout 
executive,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Platz,  on 
"Boyology."  Mr.  Platz  doscril)ed  the 
gradual  development  of  the  Boy  Scout 
idea.  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  discovery  that  boys  would  fol- 
low a  man  who  could  do  wonders  on  a 
horizontal  bar.  From  this  clue  to  boy 
mind  the  work  in  Scouts'  and  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s  has  been  built  up. 

In  an  appeal  for  the  support  of  the 
church  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  the 
minister  said  ^'It  would  be  considered 
a  great  thing  if  we  had  developed  a 
Sunday  school  class  of  twenty-five  boys 
of  this  age.  But  here  are  twenty-five 
boys  in  an  organized  troop,  with  a  pro- 
gram better  than  that  of  a  Sunday 
school  class.  Let  us  regard  this  as  our 
organization,  in  us  and  of  us.  Let  us 
receive  them  warmly  and  gladly.  These 
are  our  boys." 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Artieda,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Public  Welfare  League, 
preached  at  Alameda  on  September 
23rd  on  ''What  a  Church  Can  Do  for 
Its  Community. ' '     She  said,  in  part : 

"It  is  the  custom  now  for  churches 
to  hold  services.  When  are  they  going  to 
begin  to  give  service?  The  men's  and 
women's  luncheon  clubs  have  become 
Service  cluhs.  Rotary  has  many  sec- 
tions each  with  a  service  project. 

''There  are  now  agencies  for  social 
service  covering  all  sorts  of  human 
needs.  You  do  not  often  come  directly 
in  touch  with  cases  of  suffering  or  dis- 
tress, but  there  are  those  who  do  and 
through  whom  you  may  be  good  neigh- 
bor to  those  you  may  never  meet. 

"Social  Avork  should  have  a  central 
place  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Church.  A  church  should  take  stock  of 
what  its  members  are  doing.  This 
should  be  reported  and  published. 

"List  up  your  local  agencies  and  in- 
vite their  representatives  to  come  and 
describe  their  work.  Let  them  tell  how 
you  can  assist.  Enroll  those  to  whom 
the  particular  work  appeals.  Continue 
this  until  all  are  enrolled  in  at  least  one 
county  and  one  local,  or  one  state  and 
national   movement." 
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Berkeley. — Happily,  Rev.  Robert  F. 
Leavens  was  able  to  attend  the  New 
Haven  Conference,  and  was  called  upon 
to  express  his  convictions  on  the  relation 
and  rCvSponsibility  of  the  church  in  a 
University  community.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  pulpit  was  filled  by  Rev.  Berke- 
ley Blake  of  Sacramento,  Dr.  Aurelia 
Henry  Reinhardt,  Prof.  Kenneth  Saun- 
ders and  Mr.  A.  Heath  Onthank. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Lay- 
man's League,  at  which  the  course  for 
the  year  on  Religion  and  Evolution  was 
taken  up,  there  were  fifty  in  attendance. 

The  Friday  afternoon  Vesper  Musical 
Services  have  been  well  attended  and 
greatly  enjoyed. 

Ten  or  more  families  in  the  parish  lost 
their  homes  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  Sep- 
tember 17th.  The  church  at  once  served 
a  daily  luncheon  to  refugees,  and  is  still 
caring  for  those  in  need. 


The  first  of  October  will  see  all  the 
activities  of  the  church  in  full  operation. 


Los  ANGELES.^Church  services  were 
resumed  after  the  August  vacation  Sep- 
tember 9th.  Mr.  Arthur  Words  occupied 
the  pulpit,  talking  on  the  interesting 
subject,  ''The  Influence  of  Astronomy 
Upon  the  Development  of  Human  Soci- 
ety." September  16th,  Prof.  A.  W.  01m- 
stead,  head  of  the  Extension  Department 
of  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, talked  on  "Democracy — Historical 
and  Hysterical,"  presenting  new  angles 
to  some  of  our  many  problems.  Septem- 
ber 23  Rev.  C.  C.  Pierce  told  of  his  ex- 
periences in  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  are  recently  re- 
turned from  Japan,  where  they  visited 
places  that  the  ordinary  tourist  does  not 
see,  living  in  the  homes  of  the  natives 
and  so  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
life  of  the  Japanese. 

The  Sunset  Hall  birthday  party  net- 
ted the  project  somewhat  over  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  Unique  invitations  sent 
out  by  Mrs.  William,  nee  Forest  Rich- 
ards, called  out  a  good  number  of  mem- 
bers and  frie-nds.  Another  social  after- 
noon was  enjoyed  with  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bos- 
worth,  and  the  last  of  the  playtime  af- 
fairs of  the  summer  was  a  card  party 
with  Mrs.  G.  W.  Grimes. 

Rev.  Backus  was  in  the  pulpit  Sep- 
tember 80,  and  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  his  congregation. 


Long  Beach. — Announced  subjects  for 
morning  subjects  are  "Aids  to  Religious 
Life,"  "Changing  Over  Our  Disposi- 
tion," "The  Conquest  of  Fear,"  "The 
Psychology  of  Religion." 

The  Laymen's  League  is  given  the  eve- 
ning service  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month,  "The  Starr  King  Club"  the  sec- 
ond. Book  Reviews,  Reading  and  Lec- 
tures other  Sundays.  On  September  30th 
"The  Centenary  of  Francis  Parkman" 
was  observed. 

On  September  28th  there  was  a  supper 
in  the  Community  Hall,  followed  by  en- 
tertainment in  which  Mrs.  Fairfield  gave 
her  travelogue,  "By  Auto  From  Cali- 
fornia to  Maine  and  Back  Again." 

During  the  summer  months  our  Young 
People  again  made  a  record  for  them- 
selves by  sending  one  of  their  number 
to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  meetings,  besides 
keeping  the  wheels  turning  here.  Now 
ten  of  their  unmber  are  in  the  Universi- 
ties. 


Oakland. — Good  congregations  have 
marked  the  morning  services  at  which 
Rev.  Clarence  Reed  has  treated  topics 
connected  with  Belief. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte  has  regularly 
addressed  the  Sunday  morning  Bible 
class,  giving  a  series  on  the  Psalms  and 
on  the  30th  speaking  on  "The  Puritan 
Meeting  House." 

The  church  school  is  held  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  First  Congregational, 
which  accepts  our  hospitality  during  the 
construction  of  the  new  church  building. 


Palo  Alto. — The  church  was  closed 
during  July  and  August,  except  for  the 
Get-Acquainted  Club,  which  continued 
to  meet  weekly.  ]\Iorning  worship  was 
resumed  in  September.  On  the  23rd  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  invited  to  hear  the  sermon  on  "The 
Golden  Rule  in  Business,"  and  on  the 
30th  the  teachers  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  were  asked  to  be  present  for 
the  address  on  "Teaching  the  Gospel  of 
Peace."  After  two  preliminary  sessions, 
the  School  of  Religion  began  its  graded 
work  for  the  season  with  a  corps  of  effi- 
cient teachers. 
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San  Francisco. — C  h  u  r  c  h  services 
were  held  on  every  Sunday,  Mr.  Button 
preaching  on  the  2nd  on  "Ten  Years' 
Retrospect  and  Prospect,"  The  Changes 
in  Spiritual  Attitude,  "Community  At- 
mosphere of  Life  and  Thought,"  a  bril- 
liant resume  of  his  ten  years  in  San 
Francisco.  On  the  9th  Mr.  Kenneth 
Saunders  of  Berkeley  filled  the  pulpit 
and  gave  a  fine  sermon  on  "Christian 
Relationship  With  Japan."  He  had 
lived  there  many  years,  and  spoke  with 
authority.  On  the  16th  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wilbur  preached  on  "The  Practical 
Value  of  Religious  Faith,"  a  broad, 
scholarly  sermon  that  we  all  hoped 
might  be  printed.  On  the  23rd  Mr. 
Dutton  was  with  us  again,  from  his 
conference  trip.  He  preached  a  vigor- 
ous, stirring  sermon,  inspired  by  his 
experiences. 

On  the  24th  ]\Ir.  Dutton  gave  us  an 
outline  of  the  conference  he  had  just 
returned  from,  held  at  Yale  University. 
We  enjoyed  the  vivid  pictures  he  gave 
us  of  the  personality^  of  the  speakers, 
and  he  proved  that  he  is  a  good  lis- 
tener, as  the  main  points  of  many  of 
the  papers  were  given  to  us. 

On  Sunday  evening,  September  2nd, 
U.  S.  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of 
Florida  addressed  a  gathering  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Laymen's  League  hastily 
called  to  meet  the  distinguished  Uni- 
tarian, a  vice-president  of  the  National 
organization,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
city  in  connection  with  his  official  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Refor- 
estation. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  held 
an  unusually  fine  well  attended  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  September  10th.  We 
welcomed  back  our  dear  friend  and 
member,  Miss  Emily  Wade,  after  five 
years'  absence.  Miss  Wade's  talk  was 
thrilling  as  she  modestly  told  of  her 
work  in  Armenia  and  Turkey.  The 
magnificent  work  of  taking  care  of  over 
100,000  orphans;  these  are  still  being 
taken  care  of  by  American  funds  and 
American  workers.  They  hope  to  be 
able  to  keep  them  until  they  are  fif- 
teen, when  they  feel  the  American  edu- 
cation they  are  receiving  should  become 
a  powerful  influence  in  Turkish  life  in 
after  vears. 


"He's  wandering  in  his  mind." 
"That's  all  right,  he  won't  go  far."— 
Yirginia  Reel. 

Wife  (as  they  depart  for  the  summer 
hotel )  — ' '  Hlive  we  left  anything,  dear  ? ' ' 

Husband — ' '  You  mean  '  Have  we  any- 
thing left?'  " — London  Opinion. 

Teacher  (to  dull  scholar) — "Johnnie, 
can  vou  name  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska?" 

Johnnie    (after    thinking) — "No'm." 
"Nome!    That's  right.     Now  the  next 
boy  name  another." — Judge. 

A  bad  break  in  a  curate's  sermon  is 
reporte.1.  After  appealing  to  the  old 
with  "You  old  men  with  hoary  head," 
he  turned  to  the  young  men  with  the  ap- 
peal, "And  you  young  men  with  your 
blooming  cheek. ' '  He  tried  to  change  the 
phrase,  but  it  was  too  late. — Christian 
Life. 

First  Attorney  —  ' '  Your  Honor,  un- 
fortunately, I  am  opposed  by  an  unmiti- 
gated scoundrel." 

Second  Attorney — ' '  My  learned  friend 
is  such  a  notorious  liar — " 

Judge  (sharply)  — "The  counsel  will 
kindly  confine  their  remarks  to  such  mat- 
ters as  are  in  dispute." — Virginia  Reel. 

The  professor  w^as  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  sidewalk  he  was  laying 
down.  Tommy,  aged  six,  deeming  the 
time  for  trial,  started  across  before  the 
mixture  had  time  to  dry.  The  professor 
displayed  slight  pique.  A  passer-by  ob- 
served, "Why,  Professor,  I  thought  you 
liked  children."  "I  like  'em  all  right  in 
the  abstract,"  the  professor  replied,  "but 
not  in  the  concrete." — Judge. 


The   Fairy   Song 
Tra  la,  tra  la,  around  we  go, 
Around,  around,  as  light  as  snow. 
The  Fairies  dance  in  the  woodland  deep, 
And  they  sing  the  little  birds  to  sleep. 
The  Fairies  are  the  daintiest  things, 
They  dance  no  matter  what  life  brings. 

IVe  never  seen  a  Fairy  yet 
That  ever  stopped  to  frown  or  fret, 
They  work  all  day,  they  dance  all  night, 
They   never  scrap,   they   never   fight. 
The  Fairies  are  the  happiest  things. 
They  laugh  no  matter  what  life  brings. 

— Louise  Whitaker  (9  years  old), 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 
Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Winter,  2444  Carlton  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

MissB.  F.  Lee,  2746  Ashby  Ave.  (Berkeley), 
Oakland. 

Miss  Sara  C.  Pendleton,  1436  Oak  St.,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Road, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Redlands. 
Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,  Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  15,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land. Ore.^ 

Miss  Sue  Clark,  425  22d  St.,  Sacramento. 
Miss  Frances  Fenton,  150  South  Orange  Grove 
Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Starkey,  1608  Boone,  Ave.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include  it  as  a  sister  Mission. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1972  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Eegister,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.         Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  S.  Andrews 
Manager 

FISHER  &  CO. 

HATTERS 

SINCE  1851 

666  MARKET  STREET  palXce  hotel 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Standard  Makes  Felt  and  Cloth 

IMPORTED  TOP  COATS 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Recent  Additions 
Adams:      "Tlie   Founding   of   New   England." 
Sir    George    Arthur:      "Letters    of    Lord    and    Lady 

Wolsely." 
Bennett,  Arnold:     "How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Life." 
Edward  Bok :    "The  Man  from  Maine." 
Gamaliel   Bradford:    '"Memoirs  of  Travels." 
C.  S.  Chapman:   "Spanish  History  of  California." 
Buckham,  J.  W. :  Progressive  Religion  in  America. 
A.  B.  Cleland:     "American  Period  of  California." 
Louis  C.  Cornish:     "Transylvania  in  1922." 
G.    Stanley   Hall:      "Life   and    Confessions   of   a   Psy- 
chologist.' ' 
E.  W.  Hopkins:  "Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion.'*' 
Octavius  T.  Howe:     "Argonauts  of  '49." 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe:     "Memories  of  a  Hostess." 
Wm.  H.  Hudson:     "United  States." 
David  Starr  Jordan:     "The  Days  of  a  Man." 
R.   F.   A.    Koernike:     "Matter.    Life.    Man   and   God." 
Henry  H.  Lane:    "Evolution  and  Christian  Faith." 
C.  H.  Lippman:    "Public  Opinion." 
Machem  J.  Gresham:    Christianity  and  Liberalism. 
H.  A.  Mayo:     "America  of  Yesterday." 
H.  McLachlan:    "Story  of  a  Nonconformist  Library." 
J.  S.  Morgenthau:     "All  in  a  Lifetime." 
Lewis  Mumford:      "Story  of  Utopias." 
James   Muilenburg:     "Specimens  of  Biblical   Litera- 
ture. ' ' 
Giovanni  Papini :     "The  Life  of  Christ." 
W.   S.  Rainsford:     "Story  of  a  Varied  Life." 
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Oscar  B.   Strauss:     "Under  Four  Administrations." 
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In  darkest  depths  earth's  grovehngs  ever  knew 
Some  vision  came  and  Man  some  loftier  grew! 

Oh,  vast  the  inspiration  this  doth  give. 
By  which  our  hearts  in  hopefulness  shall  live, — 
The  world  grows  better!    If  the  paths  of  wrong 
Seem  many,  and  the  road  to  virtue  long. 
This  only  means  that  Man's  ideals  are  high. 
And  patience  needed  by  who  climbs  the  sky. 

Let  knowledge  grow ;  let  men  discern  their  power 
To  guide  and  curb  the  instincts  which  devour. 
Till  all  the  mighty  passion  of  the  race 
Shall  tend  to  helpfulness  and  health  and  grace. 
Here  on  this  planet, — Nature's  offspring  high, — 
Called  "anthropos"  because  he  fronts  the  sky,- — 
Man's  upward  look  has  brought  him  on  his  way 
From  life's  deep  valley  shadows  to  the  day. 
And  upward,  upward  still,  his  feet  shall  climb. 
His  eyes  still  lifted  to  the  hills  sublime. 

High  joy  of  joys! — to  know  that  being  true 
To  Brotherhood  is  life's  blest  avenue! 
To  stand  with  love's  rebuke  and  stalwart  arm 
Across  each  path  which  threatens  harm. 
Still  lifting  high,  with  faith  that  never  halts. 
The  flame  which  human  destiny  exalts ; 
Till  hoping,  longing  nations,  near  and  far. 
All  rise  and  follow  when  they  see  the  star. 

— James  H.   West. 
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Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  ^  ^  "^ 

^(jjj.ggg  faculty    of    stating    the    truly    funda- 

Unitarian   Headquarters,   612   Phelan  Building,  mental    things    of    religion    and    of    life. 

San  Francisco.  j^  ^  recent  sermon  he  spoke   sensibly 

One  dollar  per  year.      Single  copies  10c.  ^^^^^^  ^^le  relation  between  science  and 

^,     1      A~n     r~,    -r^.,-.  religion.      He    said,    ''The    time    must 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Editor.  "^                                 ' 

Earl  M.  Wilbur,  W.  H.  Carruth,  Clarence  Reed,  ^ome,  and  it  ought  to  come  SOOn,  for 
Caleb  S.  S.  Button,  Charles  W.  Wendte,  religion  and  science  to  forget  their  con- 
Publication   Committee.  ■                      .          •                  xi.            •       -l     i        i? 

„  ,     ^               ^  ,           .,       ^^       *  *v    T,   ..  troversy,   to   give  up  the  vam  task  oi 

Entered    as    second-class    mail   matter    at   the    Post*  *  '            ^              ^ 

office  at  San  Francisco,  Cai.  trying  to  adjust  their  respective  bound- 
-  aries — a    task    which    would    never    be 
(Enttt^tttBi  completed,  because  they  had  no  respect- 
Editorial —  ive   boundaries — and   to   get   into   part- 
No  Boundaries  Between  Science  and  Ke-  nership  with   one   another  and   get   busy 
^^^^^" ,"      '      *      '  "'  together  about  righteousness,  which  was 
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righteousness  is  essentially  false. 

From  the  Churches •.  256 

^P^^^^ 259  Now  and  then  some  doubting  Thomas 

=  says  "What  has  the  Laymen's  League 

T.  r    r-    41    •              1        .1    .        1  done?"     It   may   be   answered   that   it 
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faith  m  others  strong;  He's  not  a  full  ^^^'^    ^^    least    tried.      Nothing    is    done 

and  rounded  man  who  thinks  the  world  without   effort   and  nothing  is   ever   ac- 

all  wrong.  complished  until  somebody  starts.     Our 
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men  have  shaken  off  lethargy.  They  are 
awake  and  have  made  a  beginning.  Too 
much  must  not  be  expected  nor  is  com- 
plete fruition  to  be  looked  for.  ^lis- 
takes  are  almost  certain  to  be  made, 
and  disappointments  are  to  be  faced, 
but  on  the  positive  side  there  are  move- 
ment and  honest  effort,  and  the  growing 
power  of  a  great  purpose. 

At  the  recent  Conference  there  was 
made  a  very  suggestive  and  encourag- 
ing draft  report  of  a  Layman's  Com- 
mittee on  Recruiting  the  Ministry.  For 
more  than  a  year  a  committee  of  twelve 
laymen  have  considered  this  very  im- 
portant matter.  Of  this  committee  half 
were  lawyers,  three  were  educators  and 
three  were  business  men — all  men  of 
prominence  and  vitally  interested  in  the 
tope  assigned.  Prof.  Start  of  Seattle, 
whose  deplorable  death  is  deeply  felt, 
was  the  Pacific  Coast  representative. 
The  report  is  a  remarkably  fine  piece 
of  work  and  is  constructive  in  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  It  agrees 
that  what  is  primarily  needed  in  a 
minister  is  spiritual  counsel.  The  min- 
ister must  understand  the  problems 
which  confront  men  in  daily  life  and 
be  able  to  advise  and  guide  men  in 
their  human  relations  and  in  their  re- 
ligious aspirations.  Ability  to  preach 
they  rate  as  secondary,  and  capacity  to 
organize  and  systemize  a  parish,  third. 

The  minister  should  have  the  capacity 
for  all  round  development.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  to  attract 
men  of  the  type  needed  for  the  minis- 
try and  to  train  them  for  the  most 
essential  part  of  their  work,  "it  is 
necessary  to  change  methods  which  have 
been  used  in  the  past  by  theological 
schools. ' ' 

A  sub-committee  has  made  an  analy- 
sis of  twenty  theological  schools.  They 
find  Biblical-theological  training  enjoys 
by  far  the   main  stress   while   the   sub- 


Two  matters  of  interest  to  our  Pacific 
Coast  churches  were  considered  and 
acted  on  at  the  San  Jose  Central  Sec- 
tion Conference.  It  was  proposed  to 
try  a  home  mission  experiment  within 
the  next  few  months.  The  San  Joaquin 
valley  was  suggested  as  the  locality  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  act.  It 
is  suggested  that  two  of  our  most  at- 
tractive ministers  divide  a  week,  in- 
cluding the  preceding  and  succeeding 
Sundays,  in  conducting  meeting  in  say, 
Fresno,  helping  ^h\  Clayton  to  arouse 
his  community  and  utilizing  stirring 
nnisic  in  presenting  in  cumulative  force 
the  Unitarian  Message. 

The  second  conclusion  looked  to  unity 
and  understanding  between  Unitarians 
and  Universalists  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
A  committee  from  our  Conference  will 
soon  meet  a  connnittee  from  theirs  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  work  for  har- 
mony and  co-operation. 


jects  especially  concerned  witl:  the  m 
needs  of  the  day  are  given  littl*-  atten- 
tion. They  recommend  a  modified 
course  combining  the  three  courses  on 
the  Old  Testament  into  one  and  combin- 
ing the  first  two  courses  on  the  Xew 
Testament  into  one,  and  condensing  the 
three  courses  on  Christian  Theology  in- 
to one  course  and  the  six  courses  in 
Practical  Theology  into  three.  They 
would  add  History,  Philosophy.  Social 
Science,  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Education  and  Current  Events.  After 
completing  the  prescribed  studies  the 
embryo  minister  should  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  required  to  serve  at  least  a 
year  as  assistant  to  some  leader  in  the 
church.  They  expect  no  material  im- 
provement till  laymen  attend  church 
and  show  interest  in  it.  They  should 
see  that  good  salaries  are  paid  and 
that  ministers  are  obtained  ^vho  are 
worth  the  amount  paid. 
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San  Francisco  has  welcomed  the 
American  Legion  and  the  delegates 
.seem  to  have  enjoyed  themselves.  One 
can  but  be  impressed  by  the  apparent 
manliness  and  vigor  of  these  men  who 
liave  served  and  suffered  for  their  coun- 
try's  honor,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  majority  would  now  bemean 
themselves  by  asking  and  receiving  a 
bonus  of  pay  that  Avould  embarrass  the 
national  treasury  and  cheapen  their 
merited  appreciation  and  gratitude.  An 
organization  opposed  to  the  money  raid 
has  rallied  around  a  sensible  slogan, 
"Everything  for  the  disabled,  nothing 
for  the  able-bodied."  The  Civil  War 
veterans  were  paid  $13  a  month  and 
tliey  are  proud  of  their  record.  May 
the  members  of  the  Legion  resist  the 
t(^mptation  to  sell  their  birthright  of 
nobility  for  a  paltry  pottage  to  be 
wrung  out  of  a  reluctant  congress  too 
timid  to  sav  "No." 


The  vstory  is  told  of  two  noted 
preachers  w^ho  addressed  an  Oregon  au- 
dience on  the  Higher  Criticism  and  like 
high-brow  topics.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  talk  a  plain  woman  with 
a  rasping  voice  arose  and  said,  "Jesus 
said,  'Feed  my  Lambs,'  not  'Feed  my 
giraffes.'  "  She  resumed  her  seat  to 
the  evident  discomfiture  of  the  eminent 
theologians.  May  it  not  be  w^ell  to  be 
more  mindful  of  the  lambs  even  if  the 
few  giraffes  find  it  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable to  reach  the  ground  for  their 
provender.  Dr.  Jacks  warns  preachers 
of  the  dire  result  of  oratory  in  robbing 
the  religious  message  of  its  sincerity 
and  simplicity.  The  sermon  is  an  im- 
])ortant  part  of  the  service,  but  it  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  and  in  an  irrev- 
erent age  does  not  escape  criticism. 


a  year  is  a  long  step  in  the  march  of 
our  army  of  occupation,  but  it  necessi- 
tates another  of  equal  length.  In  plain 
terms  of  business  it  means  correspond- 
ing increase  of  subscribers  and  pros- 
perity, or  no  especial  increase  and  a 
bothering  deficit.  It  takes  two  to 
make  a  bargain.  The  offer  of  the 
Register  is  a  promise  of  service  and 
a  reduced  rate  based  eventually  on  a 
nnich  larger  output.  Many  orders  must 
come  or  there  will  follow  debt  and  dis- 
gust. Discredit  will  not  down  Dieffen- 
bacli  and  his  backers,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity for  development  must  be  im- 
proved by  the  denomination  .  Every 
LTnitarian  family  ought  to  take  the 
Register,  and  if  any  subscriber  for  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  is  withholding  a 
Register  subscription  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  the  dollar  it  costs  him  to  pay  for 
the  Pacific  Unitarian,  we  recommend 
that  he  drop  it  and  order  the  Register. 
It  is  much  larger,  comes  four  times  as 
often  and  is  many  times  as  able  and 
brilliant.  As  a  judge  of  values,  we 
advise  very  strongly  to  our  manifest 
disadvantage.  If  you  can  take  both, 
do  so. 


The    reduction    in    the    subscription 
price  of  the  Christian  Register  to  $3.00 


A  Royal  Heart. 

Ragged,  uncomely,  and  old  and  gray, 
A  woman  walked  in  a  northern  town, 

And  through  the  crowd  as  she  wound  her  way 
One  saw  her  loiter  and  then  stoop  down, 
Putting  something  away  in  her  old  torn  gown. 

I 

''You  are  hiding  a  jewel!"  the  watcher  said. 
(Ah!    that  was  her  heart — had  the  truth  been 

read ! ) 
"What  have  you  stolen?"  he  asked  again, 
Then  the  dim  eyes  filled  with  a  sudden  pain, 

And  under  the  flickering  light  of  the  gas 

She   showed   him   her   gleaming.     ' '  It 's  broken 

glass. " 
She  said :  '  *  I  hae  lifted  it  f rae  the  street 
To  be  oot  o  '  the  road  o  '  the  bairnies '  feet !  ' ' 

T"^nder  the  fluttering  rags  astir 

That  was  a  royal  heart  that  beat! 

Would  that  the  world  had  more  like  her 
Smoothing  the  road  for  its  bairnies'  feet! 

Will  H.  Ogilvie  in  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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Eev.  Frank  Fay  Eddy  at  Eugene, 
preached  on  October  7th  upon  "That 
Fortune-Teller   Dame   Education." 

Dr.  Lewis  C.  Carson  spoke  at  the 
first  annivervsary  meeting  of  tlie  Lay- 
men's League  of  Santa  Barbara  held 
on  October  1st  on  ''Evolution." 

Dr.  Jacks  of  the  Hibbard  Journal  in 
a  recent  sermon  said  that  both  science 
and  religion  must  give  up  defining 
boundaries.  He  also  said  that  religion 
must  curb  oratory — a  malign  influence. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara held  October  5th  as  its  opening 
day.  Mrs.  Finger  greeted  her  group 
with  a  little  talk  on  ''Just  Ourselves." 
"Eternal  Motherhood"  will  be  the  gen- 
eral theme  for  the  year's  topic. 

Rev.  Ernest  J.  Bowden  is  minister- 
ing to  the  Universalist  -  Unitarian 
church  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  church 
name  is  Liberal  Christian  Church  and 
it  jointly  contributes  to  the  Georgia 
Universalist  Conference  and  the  South- 
ern Unitarian  Conference. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Payne,  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Berkeley  church  died  suddenly 
while  attending  a  lecture  on  October  22. 
He  was  76  years  of  age  and  retired  from 
the  ministry  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly. 

Dr.  Frederick  Lucian  Hosmer  cele- 
brated his  eighty-third  birthday  on  Oc- 
tober 16th  without  formality.  When  the 
dinner  at  the  Laymen's  League  that 
bears  his  name  had  reached  the  dessert 
point  he  was  surprised  at  the  advent 
of  a  majestic  cake  adequately  candled 
which  he  cut  for  his  fellows. 

On  October  16th  Rev.  T.  C.  Abel  of 
Hollywood,  before  the  Women's  Alliance, 
gave  a  lecture  on  ' '  Outlines  of  Science. ' ' 

The  Sacramento  Star  of.  October  17th 
gave  a  column  report  of  a  fine  serm(m 
by  Rev.  Berkeley  Blake  on  "Truth." 
He  declared  that  the  community  of  belief 
is  constantly  changing  and  growing  be- 
cause of  freedom. 


Ex-Governor  Markham  died  at  Pasa- 
dena on  October  2nd.  He  was  connected 
Avith  the  Neighborhood  Church  and  a 
church  supper  that  had  been  announced 
for  October  10th,  instead  of  being  post- 
poned, was  made  a  memorial  service  in 
his  memory.  Several  friends  paid  high 
tribute  to  his  character.  ]\Ir.  Leavitt 
closed  the  exercises,  which  were  attended 
by  about  100. 

Ground  was  broken  at  Portland  on 
October  15th  for  the  new  church  at 
Twelfth  and  Salmon.  It  will  require  six 
months  to  complete  the  structure  and 
with  the  furnishings  will  cost  about 
$170,000. 

The  Pierce  Library  adds  this  month 
' '  I\Iy  Garden  of  ]\Iemory, ' '  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin;  "The  Praise  of  Folly,''  Bliss 
Perry ;  "When  the  King  Comes,"  George 
Hodges;  "The  Pilgrims  in  Their  Three 
Homes,"  William  Elliot  Griffin. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Fresno  in 
a  recent  reference  to  William  J.  Bryan 
and  his  defense  of  "Fundamentalism," 
pertinently  said :  "To  assert  that  the 
Bible  is  without  error  is  to  exhibit 
either  a  blind  fanaticism  of  belief  that 
should  have  been  dead  long  ago.  or  an 
ignorance  of  facts  that  is  absolutely  in- 
excusable." 

Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  of  the  Seattle  church 
preached  on  Sundaj^  July  29,  both 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Belfast.  Ireland. 
This  church,  keeping  its  ancient  name, 
has  long  been  a  Unitarian  church.  ]\Ir. 
Perkins  also  addressed  the  L^nitarian 
church  in  Shrewsbur}',  England,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  August  26. 

Definite  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  church  edi- 
fice by  the  members  of  the  Unitarian 
Society  of  Hollywood,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Curtis  Abel  is  minister. 
Services  are  now  held  in  the  new  Ma- 
sonic  Temple. 

A  building  fund  has  been  well  start- 
ed, and  a  building  (M)mmittee  appointed 
to  select  and  submit  ])lans  and  sugges- 
tions, and  it  is  hoped  that  the.se  will 
crystalize  into  material  accomplishment 
))('fore  the  new  vear. 
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Beginning  Sunday,  September  30,  Dr. 
Bradford  Leavitt  will  preaeh  at  joint 
serviees,  to  be  eondueted  for  a  period 
of  four  months  by  the  Unitarian  eliureh 
and  the  Neighborhood  ehurch  in  the 
beautiful  eity  of  Pasadena.  The  serv- 
ices will  be  held  at  the  edifice  of  the 
latter  congregation  at  the  corner  of 
AVest  California  street  and  l*asadena 
avenue. 

Prof.  David  L.  Webster  filled  the  Palo 
Alto  pulpit  on  October  14th.  He  declared 
that  the  average  scientific  Avorker  is  not 
a  materialist  nor  a  glaring  fatalist.  ' '  The 
direct  influence  of  physics  is  in  teaching 
us  that  all  inanimate  objects  are  con- 
trolled by  laws  as  immutable  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.  This  doctrine  is  not  yet 
accepted  in  full  by  churches  that  pray 
for  rain,  or  for  deliverance  from  ship- 
wrecks, earthquakes  and  other  so-called 
'acts  of  God.'  But  its  final  acceptance 
in  full  is  inevitable." 

Rev.  Berkeley  Blake  spoke  September 
30th  on  "God's  Need  for  Man."  "We 
are  giving  up  the  old  idea  that  God 
created  man  simply  for  his  own  glory. 
We  are  also  dissatisfied  with  the 
thought  that  the  entire  creation  is  the 
result  of  blind  mechanical  forces.  God 
needs  man's  help.  There  was  a  need 
in  the  divine  nature  which  required 
filling,  but  which  could  not  be  filled 
except  by  the  creation  of  man  through 
the  long,  slow  process  of  the  ages,  with 
its  attendant  pain  and  suffering,  which 
God  is  powerless  to  avert  except  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  being  diverted  to  a 
degree,  namely  by  the  slow  growth  of 
man's  understanding  of  the  underlying 
causes  and  cures  for  suffering.  We  are 
no  longer  subjects  created  ju-st  to  glor- 
ify him,  nor  puppets  moved  by  irre- 
sistible and  blind  forces,  but  we  are  be- 
come co-workers  in  that  task  of  crea- 
tion which  is  the  labor  and  growth  of 
untold  centuries  of  time.  So  every 
humble  task  is  exalted,  for  it  is  needed 
by  the  Creator  of  all;  and  every  diffi- 
cult task  is  made  easy,  for  it  is  an 
offering  of  love  which  we  lay  at  the 
feet  of  one  who  needs  that  offering,  who 
has  a  want  which  it  supplies.  Let  us, 
then,  give  our  offerings  of  love  and 
service  joyfully  and  unstintingly. " 


Rev.  O.  J.  Fairfield  preached  on 
"Changing  Our  Disposition,"  on  Octo- 
ber 7th: 

"  We  nnist  live  our  own  life.  We  were 
put  here  for  growth.  Growth  is  God's 
plan.  That  is  all  evoluti(m  means.  It  is 
God's  way  of  working.  When  He  wants 
a  tree  He  begins  with  an  acorn. 

"If  we  are  to  grow  in  grace,  we  must 
have  the  right  conditions  for  soul  growth. 
But  we  have  that  in  our  religion.  The 
most  fundamental  article  of  our  faith  is 
a  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  We 
believe  that  God  is  good,  and  so  that 
life  is  good. ' ' 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  of  Oakland  has 
been  considering  with  circumspection 
and  discrimination  the  various  things 
in  which  he  unhesitatingly  and  thor- 
oughly believes.  Having  treated  of 
God  and  the  Bible,  on  October  7th  he 
took  up  "A  Free  Church." 

"The  free  church  is  a  creedless 
church.  The  creeds  of  the  Christian 
church  can  no  more  be  brought  up  to 
date  and  harmonized  with  modern 
knowledge  than  the  Ptolemaic  theor.v 
can  be  restated  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  astronomy.  The  old 
creeds  need  to  be  put  aside  as  com- 
pletely as  has  been  the  Ptolemaic  the- 
ory on  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus  and  Galileo. 

"The  truth  does  not  need  a  nurse, 
chaperon  or  policeman.  The  result  of 
requiring  the  members  of  many  of  the 
Christian  churches  to  believe  in  a  creed 
has  been  the  growth  of  intellectual  dis- 
honesty in  the  pulpit  and  pew\ 

"The  minister  of  a  church  should  be 
as  free  and  unhampered  in  the  expres- 
sion of  what  he  believes  to  be  true  as 
the  most  fearless  newspaper  editor.  He 
should  be  encouarged  to  think  for  him- 
self, to  express  clearly  whatever  experi- 
ence of  value  he  has  had  and  to  seek 
for  more  truth. 

"The  attitude  of  the  free  church  is 
to  let  in  the  light.  The  knowledge  of 
the  supreme  religious  values  should  be 
open  to  mankind  on  the  same  terms  as 
are  the  facts  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
astronomy.  Creeds  are  not  the  result 
of  vital  religious  experiences,  but  of 
theological  controversies.  They  have 
only  archaeological  value." 
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Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry. 

The  School  is  looking  forward  with 
much  anticipation  to  the  addition  of  a 
new  professor  to  the  faculty.  Dr.  A. 
Wakefield  Slaten  of  Chicago  has  been 
elected  to  the  New  Testament  chair,  and 
"svill  take  up  his  duties  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  term  in  January.  Dr.  Slaten 
is  a  scholar  of  the  highest  training  in 
his  special  field,  and  comes  with  the  most 
liattering  recommendations.  Dr.  Slaten 
was  educated  at  the  AVilliam  Jewel  Col- 
lege and  studied  theology  at  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  Graduating  here 
he  won  a  fellowship  with  which  he  stud- 
ied two  years  in  Europe,  pursuing  his 
Avork  at  Glasgow  and  Leipzig.  He  has 
also  twice  been  to  Greece  for  further 
study.  Returning  to  America  he  w^as 
student  pastor  for  the  Baptists  at  the 
Ihiiversity  of  IMichigan  for  a  year,  and 
then  took  up  further  graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  won 
his  doctorate.  During  all  his  student 
days  he  was  also  the  active  minister  of 
Baptist  churches.  For  five  years  he  was 
professor  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  college  in 
Chicago,  and  resigned  that  position  last 
year  to  become  professor  of  the  Bible  at 
his  alma  mater,  William  Jewel  College, 
where  the  Fundamentalists  soon  scented 
heresy  in  one  of  his  books,  and  exerted 
pressure  to  which  a  time-serving  admin- 
istration promptly  yielded  by  removing 
him  from  his  chair,  after  a  few  weeks, 
tliough  by  way  of  apology  paying  his 
salary  until  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was 
soon  afterward  chosen  minister  of  the 
Third  Unitarian  church  in  Chicago, 
where  he  won  striking  success  within  a 
few  months.  His  resignation  there  to  re- 
turn to  his  chosen  field  of  teaching  has 
been  received  with  deep  regret. 

Dr.  Slaten  has  the  reputation  of  un- 
usual ability,  thorough  scholarship,  and 
marked  ability  to  inspire  his  students.  At 
the  same  time  his  warm  religious  nature 
and  long  experience  in  the  pulpit  w^ill 
make  him  strong  on  a  side  -on  which 
teacliers  are  sometimes  deficient.  He  was 
for  six  years  the  ])ersonal  assistant  of 
Professor  Burton  of  the.  I^niversity  of 
Chicago  Divinity  School,  now  president 


of  the  University,  who  commends  him  in 
unqualified  terms.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  admirable  book  entitled,  ''What  Did 
Jesus  Teach?"  and  of  a  technical  work 
on  the  New  Testament  Epistles.  Another 
book  is  about  to  appear,  and  yet  others 
are  in  progress.  The  School  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  securing  such  an  ad- 
dition, whose  coming  is  bound  to 
strengthen  its  work  and  to  stimulate  its 
growth.  Mrs.  Slaten  is  a  lady  of  culti- 
vation and  of  fine  education,  and  they 
have  two  sons,  of  whom  one  will  enter 
the  University  and  the  other  will  con- 
tinue his  preparation  for  it. 

]\Iiss  Elizabeth  Wellington  Lord  of 
Templeton,  Mass.,  who  gave  instruction 
in  public  speaking  during  the  second 
term  of  last  year,  is  to  return  next  term 
for  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  William  I. 
Lawrance,  president  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday-school  Society,  will  also  be  at  the 
School  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  term  to  conduct  a 
course  of  investigation  of  Sunday-school 
work  and  methods  with  the  students  by 
a  sort  of  laboratory  method. 

— E.  M.  W. 


3tt  iM^mortam 

William  Carey  Jones. 

A  few  months  ago  we  chronicled  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  of  law  and 
the  retirement  of  Professor  Jones,  for 
mnay  years  a  prominent  figure  in  Cal- 
ifornia's educational  history,  influential 
and  greatly  respected  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  I^niversity  of  California, 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  our  Unitarian 
church  in  Berkeley.  He  sought  rest  and 
change  in  China,  where  his  married 
daughter  resides.  New^s  of  his  death 
there  shocked  his  many  friends.  He  was 
a  leader  in  building  up  higher  educa- 
tion and  elevating  all  educational  stand- 
ards. He  was  a  man  of  large  capacity  and 
indefatigable  effort  and  the  sum  of  his 
accomplishments  is  very  great.  In  1916 
the  ])ublication  of  his  edition  of  the 
"Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land," by  Sir  AVilliam  Blackstone,  w^a.s 
considered  an  epoch-making  event.  Dur- 
ing the  ])ast  few  months  he  completed 
"Jones  on  Evidence"  which  was  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  printers  this  fall. 
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Edwin  A.  Start. 

Professor  Edwin  A.  Start,  of  the 
hoard  of  truvstees  of  the  University  Uni- 
tarian Ohnrch  of  Seatth\  and  director 
of  the  extension  division  of  the  Tlniver- 
sity  of  Wasliin^ton,  died  on  Oetoher  3th 
after  a  short  ilhiess.  lie  had  (mly  re- 
cently returned  from  the  New  Haven 
meetings  when  lie  was  stricken, 

Horn  in  North  Bridgewater,  IMass.,  in 
1863,  the  son  of  Rev.  William  A.  Start, 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
IMassachusetts  Universalist  Convention, 
Professor  Start  attended  Tufts  College. 
Following'  his  graduation  in  1884  he  en- 
tered journalism  hut  returned  to  Tufts 
as  head  of  the  department  of  history  in 
1893.  The  following  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Harvard.  In  1900 
he  hegan  a  service  of  nine  years  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. Then  came  two  years  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  and  editor  o'f  "American 
Forestry."  In  1912  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

Professor  Start  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  and  a 
member  and  first  president  of  the  New 
England  History  Teachers'  Association. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Seattle 
iMunieipal  League,  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternities.  He 
was  editor  of  the  department  of  modern 
history  (Europe,  Asia  and  Africa)  of 
the  New  International  Encyclopedia, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines. 

On  the  organization  of  the  University 
Unitarian  Church  in  Seattle  in  1913 
Professor  Start  became  an  active  member 
and  served  for  many  years  as  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  Unitarian  Lay- 
men's  League,  attended  the  chapter  con- 
ventions at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1922, 
and  at  New  Haven  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of 
the  League's  committee  on  recruiting  the 
ministry,  conti'ibuting  the  very  soundest 
oF  advice  in  the  framing  of  the  report 
])resented  at  the  last  convention.  In  his 
home  church  he  frequently  conducted 
services  of  worship  during  the  absence  of 
the  minister.     As  vice-president  of  the 


Pacific  Lnitarian  Conference  lie  made  his 
influence  felt  in  all  Unitarian  churches 
up  and  down  the  Coast. 

During  the  war  Profes.sor  Start  was 
secretary  of  the  King  County  Council  of 
Defense  and  an  instructor  in  military 
science  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
University  of  Washington  unit  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss 
Julia  Edith  ]Moor  of  AVindsor,  Conn., 
who  died  in  1892.  His  second  wife,  Miss 
Caroline  Mason  Knowles,  Billerica, 
^lass.,  whom  he  married  in  1907,  sur- 
vives him. 


John  Powell  Irish. 

The  recent  death  of  John  Powell  Irish 
in  Oakland,  in  his  81st  year,  has  removed 
from  the  California  community  and  Uni- 
tarian church  life  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous,  influential, 
and  valued  figures.  The  service  in  his 
memory  held  October  9th  in  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Oakland,  and  con- 
ducted by  its  |)astor.  Rev.  Clarence  Reed, 
was  attended  by  a  great  congregation, 
composed  chiefly  of  men,  while  the  floral 
tributes  to  his  memory  were  remarkably 
profuse  and  beautiful  even  in  this  land 
of  flow^ers.  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Wendte,  his 
former  pastor,  a  friend  of  nearly  forty 
years  standing,  gave  an  address  in  which 
Mr.  Irish's  traits  of  mind  and  heart,  his 
character,  and  his  services  to  the  com- 
munity were  discriminatingly  portrayed. 
An  interesting  feature  was  the  presence 
at  the  service  of  a  number  of  prominent 
representatives  of  the  Japanese  nation, 
for  which  Col.  Irish  had  so  generously 
and  unremittingly  bespoken  a  fairer 
treatment  and  greater  appreciation  by 
the  American  people,  and  in  whose  be- 
half in  their  present  stricken  condition 
he  had  eloquently  appealed  at  a  relief 
meeting  held  in  this  very  church  only  the 
month  before.  Dr.  AVendte  spoke  briefly 
of  the  earlier  history  of  his  friend.  A 
native  of  Iowa,  he  was  descended  from 
sturdy  New  England  stock.  His  father, 
captain  of  a  whaler,  had  sailed  into  the 
harboi-  of  San  Francisco  in  1818,  on  a 
\oyage  to  the  ice-floes  and  fisheries  of 
Behring's  Strait.  Later,  the  adventurous 
mariner  had  given  up  the  sea,  and  with 
his  young  wife  became  one  of  the  great 
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hosts  of  pioneer  settlers  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  tier  of  states,  then  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness.  In  his  closing 
years  Captain  Irish  became  entirely 
blind,  depending  on  his  loyal  and  de- 
voted son  John  for  guidance  and  sup- 
port. The  boy  John  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa  City,  later  becoming  in 
turn  a  school  teacher,  principal  of  a 
grammar  school,  and  editor  of  a  local  pa- 
per. Through  journalism  he  was  initi- 
ated into  a  political  career,  serving  two 
terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  can- 
didating,  though  unsuccessfully,  for  Con- 
gress. Having  received  an  invitation  to 
edit  an  Oakland,  California,  newspaper, 
he  transferred  himself  and  his  family  to 
that  young  city.  Three  years  afterward 
he  became  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  Alta  California.  Later  he  with- 
drew from  active  journalism  to  farming, 
literary  work,  and  public  service,  becom- 
ing Avidely  known  as  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  causes  agitating  the  popular 
mind.  As  a  public  speaker  he  possessed 
rare  gifts.  Goethe  wrote:  ''The  delivery 
is  the  fortune  of  the  orator."  Mr.  Irish's 
endowments  for  public  speech  were  very 
great.  He  possessed  a  fine  presence, 
great  fluency  of  address,  ease  and  poise 
of  manner,  intellectual  resources,  a  logi- 
cal mind,  fearlessless  and  tact  in  the 
presence  of  his  audiences,  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  a  truly  superb  voice,  rich 
in  its  registers  and  of  great  carrying 
power.  With  such  an  equipment  he  was 
a  very  effective  speaker.  When  thirty 
years  ago  the  prominent  issue  was  an 
lionest  currency  and  the  "free-silver 
campaign"  was  being  waged,  as  a  "gold 
Democrat"  he  rendered  valuable  service 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Middle 
West.  President  Cleveland  recognized 
Mr.  Irish's  contribution  to  his  election 
by  appointing  him  naval  officer  at  San 
Francisco,  the  only  political  office  he 
ever  held.  He  also  made  him  one  of  his 
confidential  advisers,  summoning  him  to 
AVashington  for  conference. 

A  man  so  gifted  should  luivc  become 
prominent  in  the  politics  of  his  adopted 
state.  He  was  far  better  Htted  foi-  higlj 
])olitical  preferment  than  two- ( In i*. Is  of 
those  who  obtained  it.  He  should  have 
been  sent  to  Congress,  or  made  a  member 
of  the  United  States   Senate.     That  he 


was  not  was  due  largely  to  the  independ- 
ence of  his  character,  and  to  his  personal 
idiosyncrasies.  He  did  not  meet  the  re- 
fiuirements  of  the  party  bosses  and  "the 
interests"  in  control  of  the  situation. 
Col.  Irish  could  not  fawn  or  bend  the 
supple  knee,  nor  become  a  fellow  con- 
spirator against  the  public  Aveal  in  behalf 
of  the  private  interest.  He  had  convic- 
tions, while  the  average  politician  had 
only  opinions  amenable  to  change  if  the 
reward  were  sufficiently  tempting.  He 
was  a  believer  in  party,  but  if  this  meant 
the  surrender  of  principle  he  boldly  de- 
nounced and  opposed  his  party.  Such  a 
man  would  never  do  in  a  position  of 
power.  He  was  unsafe  for  the  party. 
The  only  public  office  Col.  Irish  subse- 
quently held  was  the  unsalaried  but  re- 
sponsible one  of  president  of  the  State 
Home  for  Adult  Blind,  in  Oakland,  an 
admirable  institution  which  undertook 
to  train  these  unforunates  in  handicrafts 
and  arts  that  would  enable  them  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  To  this  noble 
cause  he  devoted  twenty-five  years  of 
faithful  service.  It  is  his  best  monu- 
ment, eloquently  testifying  to  his  human- 
ity and  social  endeavors. 

Another  reason  why  Mr.  Irish  did  not 
receive  the  usual  rewards  of  the  success- 
ful orator  was  his  proneness  to  support 
unpopular  causes.  His  sympathies  ever 
gravitated  strongly  to  the  unfriended 
and  weak,  and  the  unpopular  causes 
which  found  in  him  their  fearless  advo- 
cate and  defender.  Thus,  when,  thirty 
or  more  years  ago,  the  ^lormon  Church 
was  the  object  of  almost  universal  de- 
testation and  persecution,  Mr.  Irish, 
though  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  their  religious  doctrines  and  pecu- 
liar social  institutions,  plead  publicly 
for  justice  to  them,  pointing  out  the  won- 
derful courage,  devotion,  industry,  and 
thrift  by  which  they  had  redeemed  the 
desert  and  establish(Hl  thousands  of  com- 
foi'table  homes  and  a  social  order  in  the 
fai--away  lands  they  occupied.  This  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  but  it  did  not 
add  to  his  popularity.  In  the  same  way, 
more  recently,  he  defended  the  claims  of 
Japan  to  an  equal  right  with  other  for- 
eign nations  to  our  consideration  and 
courtesy.  He  did  not  believe  in  unre- 
stricted immigration  from  any  country, 
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but  would  have  the  Ja[)fUU'S(i  already 
here  given  equal  rights  before  the  law, 
and  a  humane  and  kindly  treatment. 
Against  the  brutal  attacks  and  jealousy 
of  the  white  industrial  classes  ho  upheld 
the  principles  of  fair  play  and  (christian 
good-will.  Last  year,  although  arrived 
at  four-score  years,  he  went  across  the 
Pacific  ocean  to  see  wdth  his  own  eyes 
and  study  the  industrial  and  political  life 
of  Japan  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
and  rational  policy  for  his  countrymen 
in  dealing  with  this  great  question.  No 
wonder  the  resident  Japanese  love  and 
honor  the  old  man  eloquent  who  was  their 
friend  in  their  hour  of  trouble,  that  they 
were  present  at  this  memorial  service  in 
such  representative  numbers. 

In  all  his  public  activities  Mr.  Irish 
was  distinguished  for  an  al^sence  of  per- 
sonal hostility  toward  those  whose  point 
of  view^  he  opposed.  If  he  felt  they  were 
not  actuated  by  an  honest  motive  and 
were  governed  l)y  selfishness  and  base- 
ness, his  indictment  could  indeed  be 
telling  and  terrible.  But  for  sincere 
opinions,  even  when  he  thought  them 
mistaken,  he  had  respect  and  charity. 
The  speaker  differed  diametrically  with 
]Mr.  Irish  on  important  public  questions, 
such  as  w^oman's  suffrage  and  prohibi- 
tion. Yet  this  had  never  clouded  their 
personal  friendship  or  brought  them  into 
even  verbal  collision.  In  this  also  their 
departed  friend  taught  them  a  lesson 
they  might  well  take  to  heart.  He  was 
singularly  loyal  to  his  friends,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  kind.^  To  know  him  at  his 
best,  one  must  have  known  him  in  his 
own  household.  He  was  the  beloved,  al- 
most adored  center  of  the  family  circle. 
They  were  everything  to  him  and  he 
everything  to  them. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Wendte  spoke  of  the 
loyalty  his  departed  friend  and  parish- 
ioner had  displayed  toward  his  church 
and  denomination.  For  thirty-seven 
years,  ever  since  its  organization,  he  had 
been  the  loyal  supporter  and  valued 
friend  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Oak- 
land, a  trusted  counselor  and  generous 
supporter.  He  represented  it  on  public 
occasions  and  in  its  denominatoinal  re- 
lations. On  its  festival  days  he  eloquent- 
ly voiced  its  rejoicing  and  hope.  In  de- 
pressed hours   he   reinspired   it    by  his 


mirailiiig  ()[)limism  and  \\()[)i\.  His  faith- 
ful j)resenc(^  at  its  services  of  worshii) 
gave  a  good  example  to  its  membership. 
His  powerful  advocacy  of  its  principles 
secured  them  increased  respect  and  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  In  this  he 
gave  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
in  his  steps. 

In  closing,  the  speaker  read  some  verses 
by  their  departed  friend  which  uttered 
his  serene  outlook  on  life,  death,  and 
eternity. 


Annual   Meeting   of   the   First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Seattle 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Seattle  was  held  in  a 
downtown  cafeteria  on  the  evening  of 
October  9th,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
men  and  women  present.  Walter  L. 
Richardson  presided  in  the  absence  of 
Walter  L.  Nossaman,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  on  account  of  illness. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  >?ong, 
''Sing  Me  a  Song  of  a  Lad  That  Is 
Gone,"  rendered  by  Mr.  Richardson,  ac- 
companied on  the  piano  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Three  trustees,  to  serve  for  three 
years,  were  elected  as  follows :  Walter 
Jj.  Richardson,  Frank  B.  AVilson  and 
Mrs.  Z.  B.  Rawson. 

Reports  of  Mrs.  Rawson  for  the  Wom- 
en's'- Alliance,  Miss  Howard  for  the  Eve- 
ning Alliance,  and  Samuel  Collyer  for 
the  Laymen 's  League  all  showed  a  sat- 
isfactory year's  work,  and  the  report  of 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Pierce  Barnes,  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  because  of  its 
declaration  that  the  church  had  no  debts 
except  a  small  amount  of  taxes  due  on 
the  church  lot,  not  payable  until  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Barnes'  report  showed  a  bal- 
ance in  bank  at  interest  amounting  to 
.i>12,511.1:5,  constituting  a  building  fund 
toward  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  and 
a  building  lot  valued  at  $7,000,  120x120, 
free  and  clear  of  incumbrance  but  un- 
fortunately not  now  in  a  location  such 
as  is  wanted  for  church  purposes,  and 
the  trustees  are  looking  for  a  location 
where  more  families  could  be  served. 
Air.  W.  C.  AVeeks,  w^ho  has  been  a  trus- 
tee of  the  church  for  a  number  of  years 
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hut  who  luis  M  lioiiK^  in  n  himbcr  village 
som(>  distance  h-oui  flic  city,  Avliicli  niri(l(^ 
itdifficult  for  hiiu  to  attc^nd  Tricotiu^.s, 
was  elected  an  lioiiorary  trustee  and  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  for  past  services. 
Mr.  Weeks  is  a  brother  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  President  Coolidge's  cabinet. 
Rev.  Mr.  Krolfifer  reviewed  the  two 
years  of  his  pastorate  and  expressed 
himself  as  well  sativsfied  with  the  prog- 
ress that  had  been  made  in  restoring  to 
activity  a  society  somewhat  disintegrated 
when  he  came  to  Seattle.  He  exhorted 
his  followers  to  keep  up  the  good  work, 
and  although  progress  is  slow  those  who 
w^ere  coming  to  church  regularly  w^ere 
shoAving  a  loyalty  and  zeal  that  w^as 
heartening  to  the  pastor  and  his  wife, 
and  promised  their  whole-hearted  efforts 
in  the  year  before  us  to  make  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Seattle  a  beacon 
light  for  truth  in  this  community. 


Pasadena  Co-operation. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  promis- 
ing experiment  in  religious  getting  to- 
gether that  is  being  accomplished  at 
Pasadena.  Union  services  were  inau- 
gui-ated  Sept.  30th  between  the  Neigh- 
borhood Church  and  the  Unitarian 
Church.  A  large  congregation  w-as  in 
attendance.  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt 
chose  as  his  subject  ''The  Book  of  Na- 
ture," and  before  the  sermon  made  the 
following  brief  statement  on  the  aims 
of  the  two  congregations  in  uniting  for 
the  present  series  of  services: 

"Believing  that  the  spirit  of  sectar- 
ianism is  out  of  harmony  with  our  age, 
and  desiring  to  foster  that  true  unity 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace,  these  two 
c(mgregations — one  in  affiliation  with 
the  Unitarians,  the  other  in  affiliation 
w^ith  the  Congregationalists — have  uni- 
ted for  worship,  the  services  to  be  held 
at  the  Neigh])()rhood  Church.  The  pul- 
pit w^ill  maintain  a  tradition  of  devotion 
to  the  proclamation  of  unchanging 
truths  in  living  language,  avoiding  con- 
troversy and  emphasizing  the  common 
needs  and  connnon  hopes  of  w^orshiping 
souls;  combining  a  fearlessly  free  pul- 
pit with  forms  of  worship  that  are 
reverent  and  I'eminiscent  of  the  cen- 
turies of  Christian  prayer  and  praise. 

It    is    not    the   slightest   part   of   our 


intent  ion  to  attack  the  i-eligious  convic- 
tion of  anyone.  Honest  and  reasoned 
conviction  we  rejoice  to  sec,  whatever 
its  difference  from  our  own.  We  stand 
in  respect  before  it  and  are  forbidden 
both  by  our  religious  principles  and  by 
common  decency  wantonly  to  assail  or 
unsettle  it. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  provide  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground  of  forward-look- 
ing leaders  of  various  religious  commu- 
nions w^ho  are  more  concerned  to  pro- 
claim living  truth  than  to  perpetuate 
sectarian  prejudices  and  opinions,  and 
who  are  known  to  attach  greater  im- 
portance to  the  things  which  should 
unite  all  liberal  Christians  than  to  the 
things  w^hich  have  led  to  the  unhappy 
divisions  of  our  modern  Protestantism. 
With  their  co-operation  we  hope  to  of- 
fer a  ministry  for  the  renewing  of 
faith  to  many  of  those  w^ho  are  impa- 
tient of  organized  religion  because  they 
do  not  understand  or  sympathize  with 
sectarian  sensibilities  and  w^ho  are  con- 
scious of  religious  needs  that  have  been 
too  long  neglected." 


The  Straight  Path. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure ; 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right; 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow, 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren, 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  straight  for  the  children  of  men. 

— Alice  Carey. 


Eternal  Truth,  beyond  our  hopes  and  fears, 
Sweep  the  vast  orbits  of  thy  myriad  spheres! 
From  age  to  age,  while  History  carves  sublime 
On  her  waste  rock  the  flaming  curves  of  time. 
How  the  wild  swayings  of  our  planet  show 
That  worlds  unseen  surround  the  world  we  know. 
—0.  W.  Holmes. 


It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after 
the  world's  opinion ;  it  is  easy  in  solitude 
to  live  after  your  own ;  but  the  great 
man  is  he  who,  in  the  'midst  off  the 
crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the 
independence  of  .solitude. 

— 7ii*.  W.  fJ}ncrson. 


Our  higher  interests  suffer  from  the 
])oorness  of  our  thoughts,  and  from  the 
narrowness  of  our  sympathies. 

— C.  W.  Ames. 
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T\u\  ('(Mitrnl  ScM'tioii  ol'  tlu'  Pncilic 
(\)Mst  ('Oiii'ei'cnce,  coiiipi-isiii'j,'  all  ol! 
California  north  of  the  Tchacha])!  Tass, 
passed  the  nsnal  session  held  in  May  in 
deferenee  to  the  Mission  meetings,  but 
not  wishing  to  he  altogether  inaetive, 
arranged  for  a  brief  meeting  at  the 
San  Jose  ehnreh  on  Oetober  12th  and 
18th. 

The  result  was  very  gratifying  for 
a  well-near  ideal  meeting  was  held,  the 
maximum  of  good  being  attained  from 
the  minimum  of  effort,  and  a  real  eon- 
ferenee  having  been  eonsunmiated.  It 
was  something  of  an  experiment  to 
eompress  the  meetings  into  a  divided 
night  and  a  day. 

On  Friday  evening  a  good  congrega- 
tion gathered  and  were  briefly  ad- 
dressed by  Professor  Carruth,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  a  model  presiding  officer. 
He  promptly  turned  over  the  meeting 
to  Rev.  Charles  Pease,  minister  of  the 
church,  who  nobly  withstood  the  tempt- 
ation to  promiscuous  talk,  not  always 
resisted,  and  without  circumlocution  or 
wasted  energy  introduced  Rev.  Edson 
Reifsnider,  who  spoke  simply  and  well 
upon  ''The  Way  and  the  World."  He 
said : 

"Christianity  is  a  way  of  living.  It 
is  not  primarily  a  way  of  thinking, 
though  Christianity  has  no  quarrel  with 
thinking,  though  it  has  a  great  vocabu- 
lary. It  is  easy  to  acquire  a  vocabulary 
and  appear  to  be  a  Christian.  Nor  is 
it  a  way  of  feeling.  There  is  danger 
of  warm,  colorful  feeling  being  mis- 
taken for  the  thing  itself.  Christianity 
is  a  way  of  life  with  the  emphasis  on 
conduct  and  doing." 

The  speaker  then  dwelt  upon  the  es- 
sential part  which  brotherly  love  plays 
in  the  Christian  religion,  stating  that 
it  was  a  simple  matter  for  brotherly 
love  to  be  displayed  within  the  family, 
but  as  the  circle  increased  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  sections  of  the  country, 
the  nation,  and  particularly  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  nation,  it  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  practice. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  missionary 
spirit,  declaring  that  all  persons  are 
missionares  of  some  kind.  "The  mis- 
sionary spirit    is   to    make    people    feel 


lliai  Jliey  are  objecjs  of  good  will/' 
he  said.  This  might  be  shown,  he  de- 
clai-ed,  ill  relief  for  the  suff'ering,  in 
education  oi'  medical  assistance.  He 
slated  that  this  missionary  spirit  should 
Ix;  given  a  chance  to  work  moi'e  witli 
all  people  and  that  it  should  l)e  applied 
liiore  generally  in  the  dealings  between 
nations. 

"Christianity  is  the  way  of  life  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  of  our  relations  with 
other  people."  He  concluded  his  ad- 
dress with  the  statement  that  if  Chris- 
tianity did  not  bring  itself  back  it 
w(mld  be  supplanted  by  some  other 
move  in  the  spiritual  life  which  would 
weld  all  men  together. 

In  speaking  upon  "Understanding 
Japan,"  Prof.  Kenneth  Saunders  of 
the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  of  Berke- 
ley, stated  that  it  was  claimed  that 
for  one  thousand  years  Buddhism  had 
kept  Asia  at  peace  and  when  the  world 
war  broke  out  the  people  of  Asia  began 
to  look  to  the  Christian  nations  and  to 
wonder  if  after  all  Christianity  was 
such  a  great  thing.  He  stated  that  the 
war  had  done  much  to  shake  the  faith 
of  many  Asiatics  in  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  gaining  great  headway 
in  Japan,  however,  he  stated. 

Pointing  out  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Japanese  people  Prof.  Saun- 
ders asserted  that  they  are  not  an  easy 
people  to  understand;  that  they  are  a 
very  complex  people,  having  in  the 
generations  back  of  them  many  things 
which  make  them  difficult  to  under- 
stand. He  declared  that  Buddhism  has 
done  great  things  for  Japan  and  told 
of  the  establishment  of  that  religion 
in  the  early  centuries. 

He  stated  that  since  the  seventh  cen- 
tury Japan  has  been  sending  her  stu- 
dents to  other  lands,  to  study  their 
methods  and  the  things  which  make 
them  great,  these  students  remaining 
for  about  three  years  and  then  return- 
ing with  the  lessons  which  they  have 
learned.  He  told  of  the  mythical  an- 
cestry of  the  line  of  emperors,  stating 
that  all  Japanese  students  knew  that 
ancestry  to  be  nothing  but  a  myth, 
but  pointing  out  that  it  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  race  that  they 
should  go   on   attempting  to   believe  it 
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riiid  bolstering  up  the  grounds  for  this 
belief. 

Speaking  briefly  relative  to  Ameri- 
canization work  being  attempted  here, 
Professor  Saunders  declared  that  it 
was  an  impossibility  to  supplant  the 
loyalty  of  the  adult  Japanese;  the  best 
that  can  be  hoped  for  being  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  parallel  loyalty.  With  the 
children,  he  said,  it  might  be  different, 
but  the  adults  would  remain  loyal  to 
their  emperor. 

After  reciting  many  interesting  inci- 
dents indicating  Japanese  character, 
the  speaker  stated  that  Japan  had  been 
militaristic  because  of  necessity.  He 
stated  that  the  area  of  the  country  with 
its  60,000,000  inhabitants  was  less  than 
that  of  California  and  that  the  popu- 
lation was  increased  by  100  per  cent 
every  50  years.  He  declared  that  Japan 
had  to  find  more  room.  He  told  of  the 
vast  areas  of  land  held  by  England, 
Germany  and  Russia  in  China  and 
stated  that  Japan  saw  the  western  na- 
tions getting  a  stranglehold  on  all  of 
Asia  and  she  was  forced  to  take  some 
action.  If  Japan  had  not  seized  Korea, 
he  said,  Eussia  would  have  seized  it. 
He  stated  that  Japan  was  about  to  as- 
sume the  moral  leadership  of  Asia  and 
that  in  the  event  she  did  seize  that 
leadership  it  would  be  the  moral  lead- 
ership of  the  world  that  she  held. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  stated  that 
nations  always  do  things  differently 
and  that  it  was  a  Christian  duty  to 
try  to  understand.  The  secret  of  Ja- 
pan's greatness,  he  said,  is  that  she 
takes  the  best  that  other  nations  have 
to  offer  and  makes  them  over  into  some- 
thing Japanese.  This  process,  he  said, 
was  taking  place  with  the  Christian 
religion  in  Japan. 

Promptly  at  ten  Saturday  morning 
President  Carruth  called  the  business 
meeting  to  order.  Treasurer  Murdock 
stated  that  his  full  report  would  be 
read  at  the  triennial  general  confer- 
ence, but  he  was  glad  to  state  that  every 
one  of  the  churches  in  the  Conference 
had  responded  to  the  call  and  had  con- 
tributed more  than  called  for.  There 
Avould  be  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay 
the  traveling  expenses  of  all  the  minis- 


ferial  delegates  to  the  Conference  to  be 
held  probably  in  April  next.     As  editor 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  he  reported  its 
general   c(mdition.      Its   circulation   was 
fair   and   it    enjoyed    a   vigorous    appe- 
tite. _       _  _____' 

The  brief  reports  from  churches  were 
very  interesting  and  helpful.  Fresno 
was  the  only  church  not  represented. 
This  feature  constituted  a  real  confer- 
ence in  which  every  one  gave  something 
and  all  received  much. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Northern 
California  Associate  Alliance,  the  ladies 
organization  of  the  Unitarian  churches, 
was  held  during  the  afternoon  with 
Rev.  Clarence  Reed  of  Oakland  and 
x>lrs.  Josephine  Duveneck  of  Palo  Alto 
as  the  speakers. 

''Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted"  w^as 
the  significant  subject  of  the  address 
by  Rev.  Clarence  Reed,  who  earnestly  de- 
clared that  now  was  the  time  for  those 
identified  with  the  liberal  church  move- 
ment to  take  a  firm  stand  against  the 
''fundamentalist."  As  indicating  the 
strength  of  the  adherents  of  funda- 
mentalist doctrine,  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  both  Florida  and  Okla- 
homa Avere  committed  by  legislative 
enactment  against  teaching  evolution 
and  quoted  Dr.  Shailer  ]\Iathews,  presi- 
dent of  the  theological  seminary  of 
Chicago  university,  to  the  effect  that 
one-fourth  of  the  churches  of  the  east, 
one-half  of  the  churches  of  the  middle 
west  and  three-fourths  of  those  of  the 
Rock-y  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
states  were  fundamentalists  in  doctrine. 
Those  undertaking  to  spread  this  doc- 
trine by  appeals  to  the  emotion  and 
through  the  medium  of  mob  psychology 
he  likened  to  the  political  demagogue, 
asserting  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  liberal  church 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  agitators 
of  this  character. 

]\Irs.  Duveneck,  speaking  on  "Com- 
munity Service,"  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  community  service  work 
being  done  in  connection  with  the  U.  S. 
Veterans'  hospital  at  Palo  Alto,' urged 
the  Alliance  to  undertake  more  work 
of  this  character,  and  suggested  that 
the   Alliance   foster   social   meetings    to 
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(Muil)l('  iiu'iiibcrs  to  become  better  ac- 
(liminted,  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  community  feeling. 

The  Central  Section  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference,  in  session  assembled 
at  San  Jose  on  October  15th,  adopted 
the  following  resolution  : 

In  the  order  of  events  the  Ccmference 
has  lately  been  called  upon  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  an  unusual  number  of  its 
valued  members.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
express  our  sense  of  loss  and  our  sin- 
cere respect  and  affection  for  those  who 
have  finished  their  earthly  labors  and 
are  at  rest. 

John  J.  Harris  of  Sacramento  closed 
an  honorable  career  as  a  man  of  un- 
usual business  attainments  on  August 
26th.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and  a  de- 
voted husband. 

Colonel  Philo  Ilershey  of  San  Jose, 
universally  respected  and  admired,  met 
his  end  while  completing  an  act  of 
benevolence  in  his  native  town. 

Dr.  William  Carey  Jones  of  Berkeley, 
a  great  educator,  an  author  of  acknowl- 
edged merit,  indefatigable  in  his  service 
to  our  church,  passed  to  the  beyond 
while  visiting  his  daughter  in  China, 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Start  of  Seattle,  our 
vice-president,  kindly,  loyal,  able,  was 
called  from  earth  in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  power  and  beneficent  influence. 

John  P.  Irish  of  Oakland,  fearless 
champion  of  the  right  as  he  saw  it ; 
eloquent,  independent,  picturesque,  un- 
afraid, will  be  long  remembered  as  a 
great  public   character. 

These  five  men  of  varied  character- 
istics found  a  common  satisfaction  in 
our  simple  faith  and  each  in  his  way 
labored  for  its  advancement. 

We  shall  miss  their  presence  and 
active  co-operation,  but  we  rejoice  in 
having  known  them  and  in  the  blessed 
memorv  that  endures. 


In  our  time  the  creeds  are  fast  fall- 
ing. Throughout  a  long  period  Uni- 
tarian Christians  have  been  blamed  and 
rebuked  for  refusing  to  substitute  teach- 
ings ahotif  Jesus  for  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Yet  every  day  Christian  ortho- 
doxy approaches  nearer  to  the  truth  for 
which  we  have  long  borne  witness. 

— W.  L.  Sullivan. 


Visit  of  D]*.  Bruininoiid 

Pacific  Coast  Unitarians  are  keenly 
anticipating  the  approaching  visit  of 
])r.  William  H.  Drummond  of  London. 
AVith  i\lrs.  Drummond  he  will  arrive  in 
Pasadena  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 3d,  and  the  following  morning  will 
address  the  congregation  at  the  Neigh- 
borhood Church  on  "The  World  Move- 
ment of  Liberal  Religion." 

In  the  evening  he  will  address  the 
Ijos  Angeles  Church  and  at  noon  of  the 
7th  wiir  address  the  City  Club  on  ''The 
Chaos  in  Europe  and  the  Way  Out." 

On  Tuesday  evening  he  will  speak  at 
Long  Beach  and  on  Thursday  evening 
at  Redlands. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th,  he  will  speak 
morning  and  evening  at  San  Diego,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  will  address 
the  people  at  Santa  Barbara. 

They  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  15th,  and  during  their  sojourn  in 
the  Bay  district  will  be  the  guests  of 
their  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendte  of 
Berkeley. 

On  Sunday  morning,  November  18th, 
he  will  preach  in  the  San  Francisco 
church,  and  on  Monday  will  speak  at 
Mills  College. 

He  expects  to  visit  Fresno  on  the 
21st,  and  on  the  23rd  will  address  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Bay  Chapter  of 
the  Men's  League  to  be  held  in  Berke- 
ley. 

Sunday  morning,  November  25th,  he 
will  preach  at  Oakland.  He  is  expected 
to  visit  Palo  Alto  on  the  27th,  and  on 
the  30th  is  scheduled  to  leave  for 
Portland. 


We  must  remember  that  religion  is 
after  all  beyond  the  range  of  mere 
tuition.  It  is  not  a  didactic  thing  that 
words  can  give  and  silence  can  with- 
hold. It  is  a  spirit;  a  life;  an  aspira- 
tion ;  a  contagious  glory  from  soul  to 
soul ;  a  spontaneous  union  with  God. 
Our  inward  unfaithfulness  is  sure  to 
extinguish  it;  our  outward  policy  can- 
not i)roduce  it.  To  love  and  to  do  the 
rioh-  Will  is  the  ultimate  way,  not  only 
1o  know  the  truth,  but  to  lead  others  to 
know  it,   too. 

— Martineau. 
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A  Woodland  Reception. 

Rev.  Berkeley  Bilake  of  Sacramento 
is  about  to  inaugurate  regular  Sunday 
evening  services  in  the  Woodland 
church,  and  in  appreciation  of  the  cour- 
tesy the  Woman's  Alliance  planned  a 
reception  to  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Blake  to 
which  they  invited  all  the  clergy  of 
A¥oodland.  The  Roman  Catholic  Father 
and  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  minis- 
ters sent  expressions  of  regrets  at  being 
unable  to  attend.  Rev.  T.  T.  Denhardt, 
rector  of  the  St.  Luke's  Episcopalian 
church,  accepted  the  invitation  and  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome. 

The  evening  was  delightful.  Mrs. 
hyd'm  D.  Lawhead,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  presided  and  made 
the  opening  address.  There  followed 
fine  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  de- 
licious and  abundant  provisions,  and  a 
pleasant  social  hour.  The  address  of  the 
kindly  rector  is  so  encouraging  an  evi- 
dence of  the  better  spirit  that  begins 
to  prevail  that  we  are  glad  to  print  its 
substance. 

It  w^as  a  providential  circumstance 
that  I  wandered  in  one  evening  to  hear 
''Liberal  Christianity  from  a  Wayside 
Unitarian  Pulpit."  You  may  be  sur- 
prised, but  I  w^as  neither  shocked  nor 
disappointed  but  delighted.  It's  true 
I  did  not  see  those  great  granite  blocks 
in  his  religious  structure  that  I  was 
accustomed  to  in  my  own.  I  could  not 
find  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  In  the 
realm  of  his  religious  life  I  did  not 
see  any  great  Gothic  cathedrals,  with 
carved  stalls,  marvelous  mosaics  and 
jeweled  windows  through  which  the 
prismatic  glory  of  heaven  might  enter 
adorned  with  the  wonderful  art  of  Ra- 
phael, Michel  Angelo,  Brabante  and 
Fra  Angelico.  Still  I  saw  that  he  was 
living  in  a  beautiful  temple  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

There  is  a  broad  welcome  here  in 
A¥oodland  in  the  kingdom  of  God  for 
such  a  man  for  there  is  for  him  ms  foi- 
me  the  one  central  task  of  building  up 
in  the  hearts  of  men  that  all-round 
Christian  life  which  so  lew  ]ieople  I'eal- 
ize  is  four-sided  and  a  pei'fect  s(|uaro. 
One  window  looks  out  upon  the  affec- 
tional  life,  another  looks  out  upon  the 


intellectual  life,  a  third  upon  the  devo- 
tiona  life,  a  fourth  on  the  moral  life. 

The  great  task  of  brother  Blake  is 
very  much  like  my  own,  viz. :  To  see 
that  our  people  keep  all  these  windows 
equally  and  simultaneously  clean — 
"loving  God  at  all  times  with  all  the 
heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength." 

Let  us  imagine  Brother  Blake  to  be 
a  perfect  preacher  (if  that  does  not 
stretch  your  imagination  too  far).  One 
Sunday  he  will  come  with  a  message  of 
the  affectional  life — ''Loving  God  w^ith 
all  thy  heart."  Of  course,  all  the  emo- 
tional and  mercurial  sentimental  peo- 
ple there  will  be  arousi^d  and  delighted, 
but  some  hard-hearted  conservative  man 
in  the  congregation  who  needs  that  ser- 
mon the  worst,  will  spend  his  time 
wondering  why  his  preacher  does  not 
preach  good  old-fashioned  Unitarian- 
ism. 

On  another  Sunday  he  will  come  Avith 
a  ringing  appeal  to  the  intellectual  life, 
"Loving  God  with  all  thy  mind" — ad- 
monishing your  people  that  they  must 
adiust  their  kindergarten  views  of  God 
and  the  world  which  they  learned  from 
the  untrained  teacher  of  their  Sunday- 
school  age,  to  the  later  light  that  has 
come  to  us  through  the  cleaned  window 
of  the  God-given  intellect.  Of  course, 
all  your  most  liberal  minded  people 
who  are  not  out  motoring,  golfing, 
hunting  or  reading  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  will  call  that  a  splendid  ser- 
mon. 

But  your  mystic  dreamers  who  come 
only  to  be  comforted  and  lullel  to  sleep, 
but  who  of  all  needed  such  a  sermon 
the  most,  will  occupy  the  time  thinkinir 
of  that  sermon  you  preached  on  the 
"all-embracing  arms  of  the  Infinite 
Love." 

On  another  Snnday  you  will  come 
with  a  sermon  on  the  devotional  life — 
"Loving  God  with  all  youi'  soul" — • 
with  an  upwai'd.  lifting  look  at  the  sun- 
light hills  of  life,  where  the  angel  of 
tl;e  best  foi-ever  beckons  us  (Miward  and 
n Inward  to  those  idc^al  luMghts  wliere 
ctei'iial  l)(';ml\  roi'exci-  dwi^lls.  That 
(lay  you  will  l)i'  a  ])(M-r('('1  (li-(»aiii  to  all 
llic  Nisionai'ies  and  unsocial  mystics 
who  happen  to  be  there.  But  then  that 
practical     church-worker     who     makes 
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idols  of  methods  and  machinery,  and 
those  righteous  business  or  professional 
men  and  other  analytical  minds  who 
want  their  bread  of  life  broken  up  into 
their  constituent  elements,  become  as 
sarcastic  of  that  sermon  as  Thomas 
Carlyle  did  over  the  classical  paintings 
of  Alma  Tadema. 

Many,  many  times  you  will  wonder 
why  such  perfectly  normal  people  insist 
on  being  so  one-sided.  Why  they  can- 
not wash  one  window  in  their  spiritual, 
life  without  splashing  nmd  and  dirt  all 
over  some  of  the  other  windows  in  their 
soul's  life.  You  will  need  to  have  in 
continual  readiness  a  basin  of  soft, 
warm  water  and  a  can  of  Dutch 
cleanser.  Sometimes  yovi  may  have  to 
use  an  axe  to  break  down  some  old 
rusted  shutters  that  have  been  hung 
over  some  of  the  windows. 

For  this  is  our  greatest  task  whether 
we  be  laymen  or  clergymen  if  we  wish 
to  live  in  the  beautiful  temple  of  the 
Christ-like,  namely,  to  keep  all  the  plate 
glass  windows  of  our  soul  simultane- 
ous! v  clean. 


Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell. 

At  the  altogether  worth-while  session 
of  the  Central  Section  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  held  at  San  Jose  on 
October  13th  Miss  Irene  Rode  of  Berke- 
ley gave  a  most  delightful  and  forceful 
report  of  her  four  weeks  at  Star  Island 
last  summer.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
privilege  to  know  and  appreciate  Star  Is- 
land for  over  twenty-six  years,  but  Miss 
Rode's  reaction  to  this  place  and  the 
meetings  made  him  realize  more  than 
ever  the  beauty  of  the  island,  the  won- 
derful meaning  of  the  meetings,  the  huge 
opportunity  that  island  ''set  in  a  silver 
sea"  has  in  creating  and  moulding  in 
young  people's  hearts  and  minds  a  deep 
spiritual  force  which  if  properly  culti- 
vated will  result  in  a  loyalty  never  before 
realized  in  our  Free  Fellowship. 

' '  The  new  Haven  Conference ' '  was  re- 
ported upon  by  the  Field  Secretary,  after 
which  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a 
Group  Conference,  while  the  Associate 
Alliance  Board  met  in  session  in  another 
room.    * '  Local  Missions ' '  were  discussed, 


an  outline  of  these  was  presented,  and  a 
conunittee  was  authorized  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  study  this  matter.  The  other  sub- 
ject discussed  was  Universalist-Unitarian 
Co-operation.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Palo  Alto 
s])()ke  on  this  subject,  reviewed  an  inves- 
tigation he  made  last  spring  looking  for- 
ward to  some  concrete  getting  together 
of  these  two  liberal  bodies.  As  a  result 
a  committee  was  authorized,  and  since 
then  the  nucleus  of  this  committee  has 
been  appointed  with  ^Ir.  Robinson,  chair- 
man ;  Revs.  Eds(m  Reifsnider,  E.  B. 
Backus  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Frank  Fay 
Eddy  of  Eugene.  They  will  add  some 
lay  members  and  proceed. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  City  Club  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  the  Field  Secretary  met  at  a 
luncheon  conference  with  seven  of  the 
eight  Southern  California  ministers. 
Several  matters  were  discussed  with  the 
view  of  closer  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination of  work  and  effort.  The 
forthcoming  visits  of  Drs.  Drummond 
and  Laurance  were  planned  for,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  ''Star  Island"  for  this 
Coast  was  discussed,  the  local  mission 
was  studied  and  tentatively  approved, 
the  neighborhood  meeting  plan  ex- 
plained and  the  minivSters'  co-operation 
pledged.  It  was  also  voted  that  a  Min- 
isters' Institute  be  held  a  day  or  two 
preceding  the  Biennial  Conference  next 
April.  It  was  one  of  the  best  meetings 
the  Secretary  has  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  attending. 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  Northern 
California  Division  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  October  13,  1923: 

' '  The  Northern  California  Division  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian Churches  endorses  the  People's 
^Movement  for  International  Peace  and 
commends  it  to  all  its  ministers." 

Field  Secretary's  activities  during  Oc- 
tober: October  1,  Oakland  Chapter; 
,  San  Jose  Chapter ;  4,  San  Fran- 
cisco Men's  Club  and  Chapter,  6,  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Abel  relative  to  some 
promising  development  of  Hollywood 
Church,  especially  as  to  possible  pur- 
chase of  a  lot ;  7,  attended  services 
at  Neighborhood  Church,  Pasadena,  con- 
ference with  minister  and  some  of  the 
workers ;    in   the    evening.    Long   Beach 
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Chapter;  8,  visit  to  Santa  Ana  with 
Mr.  Backus,  relative  to  reviving  work 
there;  9,  conference  ministers  South- 
ern California,  12-13,  Central  Sec 
tional  Conference,  San  Jose;  (15) 
luncheon  conference ;  Child  Welfare  Ee- 
search  Station  Committee;  (18)  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  Directors,  in  evening 
conference  Mr.  Robinson  relative  to 
better  co-operation  with  Universalists ; 
(19)  a  day  at  Berkeley,  lunch  with  Dr. 
Wilbur,  conferences  with  Eev.  Edson 
Reifsnider,  Mr.  Harvey  Loy  regarding 
music  for  local  missions,  organ  recital, 
conference  with  officers  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Federation  Y.  P.  R.  U.,  Berkeley 
Chapter  meeting;  (23-24)  at  Eugene; 
(24-26)  at  Salem;  (27-28)  Victoria; 
(28-29)  Vancouver;  (30)  Bellingham; 
(31)  Seattle. 

Dr.  William  I.  Laurance,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, is  to  be  on  the  Coast  from  Janu- 
ary 1st  through  April.  He  will  lecture 
at  our  schol  in  Berkeley,  and  during 
that  period  will  visit  the  church  schools 
in  Central  California,  later  making  a 
round  of  those  in  the  South.  Following 
the  Biennial  Conference  in  April,  he 
will  start  North,  calling  at  our  churches 
in  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, returning  to  Boston  via  the 
Canadian  churches.  During  November 
and  December  Dr.  Laurance  will  con- 
duct local  Institutes  at  some  fifteen 
churches  in  the  "Middle  West." 

Another  visitor  whom  we  shall  also 
welcome  during  the  winter  months  will 
be  Mrs.  Minna  Budlong,  Field  Secre- 
tary at  Large  for  the  Women's  Alli- 
ance. Mrs.  Budlong  will  come  to  the 
Coast  during  February  and  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Biennial  Conference. 

During  November  and  part  of  Decem- 
ber we  are  to  welcome  Rev.  William  H. 
Drummond,  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Free  Christians.  Dr. 
Drummond  is  making  a  world  tour  of 
all  Liberal  Churches,  having  already 
spoken  at  several  points  in  the  East. 
He  reaches  Pasadena,  November  3,  and 
has  appointments  there  as  well  as  at 
Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Redlands, 
San  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara.  He  will 
then  proceed  north  to  meet  appoint- 
ments in  Central  California,  and  the 
day  following  Thanksgiving  will  go   to 


Portland,  Seattle,  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, sailing  for  Japan  December  13 
from  Seattle. 

THE  SECOND  MILE 

The  second  mile  of  the  Unitarian  cam- 
paign By  and  With  Young  People  is 
beginning.  Nine  objectives  were  formed 
last  January  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign. One  of  them  was  gloriously  at- 
tained— 500  young  people  at  Star  Island. 
From  that  high  peak  of  attainment  and 
•inspiration — Star  Island — we  go  forward 
''shoulder  to  shoulder"  with  all  of  our 
nine  high  purposes  blazoned  on  our  ban- 
ners and  burning  in  our  hearts,  but  the 
three  greatest  of  these  stand  out  higher 
than  the  rest  and  are  written  on  three 
gateways  which  mark  the  journey.  On 
October  1st  we  pass  through  the  first 
gateway  entering  upon  the  period  of 
' '  Our  Faith. ' '  Between  now  and  Christ- 
mas the  young  people  everywhere  are 
seeking  to  answer  the  question  "What 
does  my  liberal  religion  mean  to  me?" 
To  help  in  this  quest,  a  leaflet  entitled 
"Our  Faith"  has  been  Avritten  in  collab- 
oration by  several  of  our  most  able  min- 
isters. It  offers  a  basis  for  discussion, 
study,  and  activity.  If  its  suggestions 
are  thoroughly  followed,  ample  material 
will  be  found  for  programs  for  every 
society  during  the  next  three  months. 
Perhaps  its  suggestions  may  lead  to  other 
ideas  along  this  line  which  are  more 
appealing  than  those  found  in  the  leaf- 
let. 

The  Second  Gateway  is  Connnunity 
Service,  marking  the  period  of  January 
and  February.  Freedom  of  religion  puts 
us  into  the  position  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  It  is  in  the  power  of  us  all  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  and 
particularly  children.  The  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Young  People's  Re- 
ligious Union  has  sent  out  to  each  mem- 
ber a  leaflet  describing  opportunities  for 
Child  Welfare.  To  the  president  of  each 
society  and  to  the  minister  of  each  church 
has  gone  in  addition,  suggested  program 
for  meetings  with  a  variety  of  choices. 
During  the  business  meetings  of  October, 
November  and  December  will  be  a  chance 
for  reports  by  individuals  on  local  con- 
ditions, so  that  when  January  ushers  in 
the  Connnunity  Service  period,  all  mem- 
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bers  will  be  in  a  more  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  frame  of  mind  toward  the 
problems  to  which,  in  the  programs  of 
meetings  they  will  answer  the  question 
' '  What  can  we  do  to  help  1 ' '  Address 
all  communications  regarding  Social 
Service  to  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Brown,  Chair- 
man Social  Service  Department  of  Y.  P. 
R.  U.,  16  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Training  for  Leadership  is  the  third 
period  of  the  Second  Mile,  beginning 
with  Young  People's  Sunday,  February 
24th,  and  lasting  through  the  rest  of  the 
year.  This  period  will  seek  to  answer  the 
question  '^To  whom  shall  I  pass  on  my 
present  responsibilities  and  how  shall  I 
make  myself  worthy  to  assume  greater 
ones  ? "  To  this  end  it  is  essential  to  un- 
derstand how  to  cultivate  the  qualities 
that  are  necessary  in  a  leader,  and  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
immediate  environment  with  which  we 
are  concerned — our  young  people's  soci- 
ety and  our  church.  At  an  early  date, 
campaign  headquarters  will  send  out 
more  definite  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  starting  this  year  of  quest  and 
achievement,  we  strongly  recommend 
that  every  church  hold  a  joint  meeting 
of  all  members  at  which  a  spokesman 
from  each  organization  shall  explain  the 
hopes  and  purposes  of  his  society  for 
the  year.  This  will  help  everybody  to 
work  to  a  common  end. 

The  minister  can  be  an  inspiring  leader 
and  guide  in  this  whole  quest.  Many  a 
layman  and  laywoman  has  a  vital  faith 
which  in  a  simple  earnest  talk  they  can 
help  others  to  find  so  that  members  of 
the  League,  Alliance  and  similar  organi- 
zations should  be  found  ready  when 
called  upon  to  help  with  information  and 
guidance  about  Social  conditions  and 
projects,  and  knowledge  of  church  ad- 
ministration and  leadership. 

A  glorious  year  is  before  us.  A  quest 
that  will  not  fail  if  we  go  forward  not 
alone — but  together  ! 

The  League  takes  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  Laurence 
C.  Staples  as  its  Mid-Western  secretary. 
He  thus  succeeds  Robert  B.  Day,  who 
has  entered  Meadville  to  study  for  the 
ministry. 

^Ir.     Staples     is     President     of     the 


Young  P('0[)le's  Society  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  All  SouLs' 
Church  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  League.  lie  attended, 
as  a  delegate,  the  second  and  third  in- 
stitutes at  Star  Island  and  our  recent 
couA'ention  at  New  Haven.  Experienced 
in  parish  problems  and  conversant  with 
denominational  activities,  he  is  w^ell 
equipped  to  render  friendly  and  intel- 
ligent service  to  the  chapters  of  the 
IMiddle  AVest. 

^'students'    federation    of    religious^ 
liberals" 

(Organized  at   Star  Island,  July,   1923.) 
PURPOSE    AND   OFFICERS 

1.  To  unite  for  fellowship  and  mutual 
helpfulness  students  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  who  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
the  ideals  of  unselfivsh  service  and  who 
wish  to  promote  the  influence  of  liberal 
religious  thought. 

2.  To  promote,  by  conferences  and 
otherwise,  the  better  appreciation  of 
the  duty  and  opportunity  of  Unitarian 
and  other  avowedly  liberal  churches  in 
college  towns,  and  to  strengthen  such 
churches  by  personal  service. 

3.  To  promote  the  formation  with 
colleges  of  clubs  and  groups  of  liberal 
students  in  the  interest  of  progressive 
ideals  of  truth,  worship  and  service. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  General 
Conference  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sep- 
tember 11-16,   1923: 

"That  the  Conference  records  with 
satisfaction  the  skillful  preparation  for 
the  assembling  of  delegates  in  this  Yale 
University,  the  excellent  provision  for 
invaluable  social  contacts,  and  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  laymen  and 
ministers  present,  made  possible  by  the 
concentration  of  the  meeting's  of  the 
Laymen's  League  and  jMinisters'  Insti- 
tute. To  the  Laymen's  League  the 
Conference  wishes  to  express  its  grate- 
ful appreciation  for  its  generous  and 
skilled  participation  in  making  this 
meeting  a  success,  and  the  Conference 
desires  further  to  express  the  wish  that 
a  way  may  be  devised  by  which,  at 
future  meetings,  it  may  be  a  worthy, 
as  well  as  satisfactory  beneficiary  of  the 
participation  of  the  Laymen's  League." 
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S^mptnteB  of  mankind 

Eternal  Life  Here  and  Now. 

(Arranged  by  Kev.   Clarence   Eeed.) 
We  are  dwellers  on  a  star  and  within 
the  precincts  of  heaven. — Bruno. 

There  is  not  a  moment  in  any  day 
■of  our  lives  when  nature  is  not  produc- 
ing scene  after  scene,  picture  after  pic- 
ture, glory  after  glory. — Ruskin. 

It  is  the  end  we  aim  at,  the  object  we 
strive  for,  the  ideal  we  set  before  us, 
that  gives  value  to  what  we  do,  and  to 
what  has  been  done  by  us  and  others. — 
Je  vons-. 

The  values  that  abide,  that  stand 
<^riticism,  are  that  staking  of  oneself 
upon  the  truth  and  worth  of  one's 
ideal  which  is  faith ;  that  aspiration 
and  forward  look  which  is  hope;  that 
sum  of  all  social  charity,  sympathy, 
justice,  and  active  helpfulness,  which  is 
love.— Tufts. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope   thinks  infinite ; 

To    forgive    wrongs    darker    than    death    or 
night ; 
To  defy  Power  which  seems  omnipotent ; 

To  love  and  hear ;  to  hope,  till  Hope  creates 

From    its    OAvn    wreck    the    thing    it    contem- 
plates ; 
Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent; 

This  is  to  be     .     .     good,  great  and  joyous, 
beautiful  and  free; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire  and  Victory. 

— Shelley. ' 
Xot  endless  life,  but  endless  love,  T  crave. 

The  gladness  and  the  calm  of  holier  springs, 
The  hope  that   makes  men  resolute  and  brave. 

The  jovful  life  in  the  great  Life  of  Things. 

—Call. 
To   have   thrown  all   prudence  and   forethought 

away 
And  for  once  to  have  followed  the  call  of  the 

soul 
Out  into   the   danger  of  darkness,  of  ruin  and 

death ; 
To  have  counselled  with  right,  not  success,   for 

once, 

Ts  glory  enough   for  one  day. 
it  is  glory  enough  for  one  day 
To  have  dreamed  the  bright  dream  of  the  reign 

of  right. 
To  have  fastened  your  faith  like  a  flag  to  that 

immaterial  staff 
And  have  marched  away,   forgetting  your  base 

of  supplies. 
And    while    the   worldly   wise    see    nothing    but 

shame  and  ignoble  retreat. 
And  though  far  ahead  the  heart  may  faint  and 

the  flesh  prove  Aveak, — 
To    have    dreamed    that    bold    droam    is    glory 

enough, 

Is   glory  enough    for  one   day. 

— Carruth. 


3v(tm  ti)t  Cill|urrl|fa 

Berkeley. — On  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember our  pulpit  was  filled  by  Mr.  A. 
Heath  Onthank,  his  subject  being 
"The  College  Student's  Religion."  Rev. 
Dr.  MacCauley  conducted  the  service 
leaving  the  laymen  the  sermon  alone. 
In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  college 
life  on  religious  views  of  earlier  life 
he  admitted  that  contact  with  wider 
intellectual  and  social  life  were  apt  to 
disturb,  this  and  freedom  from  re- 
straint led  to  a  period  of  doubt.  On 
the  other  hand  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, teamwork  and  the  enlargement  of 
vision  were  helpful.  Religion  of  value 
must  square  with  his  newly  awakened 
intellectual  power,  then  it  must  bring 
him  leadership  and  inspiration,  and 
must  awake  in  him  a  desire  for  worship. 

i\rr.  Leavens  preached  for  the  month 
of  October,  culminating  in  a  highly  sug- 
gestive sermon  on  "The  Growing 
Christ"  on  October  28th.  The  meeting 
of  Hosmer  Chapter  on  October  19th  was 
the  largest  on  record.  Sixty  men  par- 
took of  the  dinner,  and  heartly  enjoyed 
the  two  admirable  addresses. 

The  address  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Augustine  on 
"Evolution"  was  so  highly  regarded 
that  the  Berkeley  Gazette  printed  it  in 
full,  dividing  it  between  three  successive 
numbers. 


Fresno. — Mr.  Clayton  has  in  several 
recent  sermons  discussed  the  attitude 
of  the  Fundamentalists.  On  October 
7th  he  touched  upon  their  war  on  lib- 
erty in  the  ranks  of  orthodox  churches. 
"The  Fundamentalists'  attack  is  not 
directly  against  Fnitarianism,  but 
rather  against  the  liberals  in  the  ortho- 
dox churches.  The  Liberals  are  invited 
to  leave  and  form  their  own  church,  or 
go  over  to  the  I'nitarians.  neither  of 
which  steps  do  thev  seem  inclined  to 
take." 

TTtilization  of  the  civic  auditorium  for 
Sunday  evening  public  forums  has  been 
considered  by  our  congregation.  Tlie 
])lan  would  be  to  have  the  forums  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  citizens  for 
the  discussions  of  problems  of  general 
interest,  ^fr.  Clayton  is  sounding  out 
opinion  in  the  city  before  taking  an>' 
definite  action. 
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Los  Angeles.  —  Mr.  Backus,  fresh 
from  his  six  weeks  spent  in  the  East, 
occupied  the  pulpit  on  September  30. 
His  subject,  "High  Lights  of  the  Con- 
vention," was  an  interesting  resume  of 
the  doings  at  New  Haven,  and  all  are 
gratified  that  other  organizations  think 
so  well  of  us. 

October  7  we  were  further  interested 
to  hear  about  "New  Hells  for  Old." 

October  14,  "Sermon  on  Religion  Out- 
side the  Church." 

On  the  21st,  Mr.  Backus  gave  the  first 
of  a  series  of  eight  lecture  sermons  on 
"The  New  Psvchology  and  What  It  Can 
Do  for  Us. "  "The  Subconscious  Mind ' ' 
was  the  subject  for  this  day  and  proved 
a  popular  one,  if  numbers  who  came  to 
hear  it  is  a  guide. 

The  first  regular  meeting  for  the  year 
of  the  Women's  Alliance  was  held  Oc- 
tober 4.  October  birthday  was  cele- 
brated, with  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tufts  as  lunch- 
eon speaker.  She  greatly  pleased  the 
Alliance  by  giving  excerpts  from  "Remi- 
niscences of  Mrs.  Adelaide  N.  Wood," 
her  grandmother,  who  inaugurated  the 
birthday  celebration  custom. 

After  a  spirited  business  meeting  the 
members  who  took  vacations  out  of  the 
city  recounted  their  experiences  at  old 
home  mountains,  etc. 

October  11,  "The  Deaf  and  Blind  and 
Their  Problems"  was  most  interestingly 
presented  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Ames  Wheeler. 
Miss  Catherine  J.  Morrison  told  of  her 
work  among  the  blind  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
O'Hara,  a  blind  ex-service  man,  gave  a 
description  of  his  work  for  the  benefit 
of  other  service  men.  The  new  Year 
Book  was  distributed  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  October  18  meeting  of  the  Alli- 
ance, Mr.  Backus  gave  the  first  of  his 
series  of  reviews  of  books  of  current  in- 
terest, taking  H.  G.  Wells'  "Men  Like 
Gods"  for  his  talk. 

The  work  of  the  mornings,  the  sewing 
for  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America, 
wall  continue  until  the  annual  in-gather- 
ing, November  5th. 

The  young  people  of  the  Fellowship 
took  supper  together,  afterwards  attend- 
ing the  services  at  the  Japanese  Buddhist 
Temple. 

The  Unity  Club  gave  a  successful  din- 
ner October  19. 


Oakland. — A  good  month  in  sermons 
and  attendance.  Mr.  Reed  is  to  give  in 
November  a  series  of  addresses  on  ' '  The 
Evolution  of  .Modern  Religion."  Sub- 
jects, "From  Genesis  to  Geology"; 
"From  Noah  to  Gifford  Pinchot": 
"From  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  Compara- 
tive Philosophy."  On  Nov.  25tri,  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Drummond  of  London  will  oc- 
cupy the  pulpit. 

The  evening  services  in  November  will 
consist  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  promi- 
nent scholars  on  the  influence  of  evo- 
lution upon  the  progress  of  modern 
thought.  The  topics  and  speakers  will 
be  :  "  Evolution  and  Astronomy, ' '  Prof. 
W.  F.  Meyer;  "Evolution  in  Human 
Thought,"  Prof.  J.  V.  Brietwieser: 
"Evolution  and  Biology,"  Prof.  S.  J. 
Holmes ; ' '  Evolution  and  Geologv, ' '  Prof. 
W.  F.  Bade.     

Palo  Alto. — The  Unitarian  church 
announces  a  series  of  Sunday  morning' 
addresses  to  be  given  at  the  usual  hour 
of  morning  worship.  The  contribution 
of  the  sciences  to  practical  religion  and 
to  the  broader  aspects  of  human  w^el- 
fare  will  be  outlined  by  men  who  have 
given  much  thought  to  the  wider  sig- 
nificance of  their  special  fields  of  inves- 
tigation. Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  will 
give  the  general  introduction  to  the 
series,  Prof.  David  L.  Webster  will 
speak  for  physics.  Prof.  C.  D.  Marx  for 
engineering,  Prof.  S.  D.  Townley  for 
astronomy,  Prof.  Gordon  Ferris  for  the 
biological  sciences.  Prof.  W.  R.  Miles 
for  psychology.  Prof.  E.  M.  Hulme  for 
history.  Prof.  W.  G.  Beach  for  sociol- 
ogy, and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Robinson  on 
the  contribution  of  religion  to  science. 
The  meetings  so  far  have  been  well  at- 
tended. 

Portland. — Mr.  Eliot's  sermons  for 
October  have  been  on  "Divine  Dissatis- 
faction," "Divine  Desire,"  "God's 
Price,"  and  "The  Perfect  Work." 
Pending  the  construction  of  the  new 
edifice  the  congregation  meets  at  the 
Women's  club  building,  448  Taylor 
street.  Dr.  Griffin  of  Reed's  College  is 
addresing  the  Men's  Club  on  ^'Funda- 
mentalism  and   Evolution." 

The  Woman's  Alliance  resumed  its 
semi-monthly  meetings  in  the  public 
library    building    on   October    2nd. 
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Kedlands. — The  Redlancls  Church 
opened  September  80th,  after  the  long 
summer  vacation.  There  have  been  two 
meetings  of  the  Alliance.  Work  has 
been  done  for  the  invalid  soldiers  at 
Arrowhead  Hospital.  We  have  some 
Red  Cross  work  to  do  for  Japan  and 
later  there  will  be  food  sales.  The  first 
Wednesday  evening  of  each  month  is 
Literary  and  Social. 

The  success  of  the  Sunday  Evening 
Hospitality  meetings  last  year  led  to 
their  continuance  this  year.  The  first 
one  was  held  as  a  welcome  to  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Brenan,  who  have 
spent  the  summer  at  their  old  home  in 
JMassachusetts,  and  attended  the  Yale 
Conference.  Mr.  Brenan  preached  dur- 
ing October  a  series  of  sermons  sug- 
gested by  the  book,  ''Our  Fear  Com- 
plexes," by  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Hpag. 
Among  his  topics  were  ''Health  and 
Auto  Suggestion,"  "Dreams  and  the 
Ideal.'" 

Sacramento. — As  October  draws  to 
a  close  the  Sacramento  Church  looks 
back  upon  two  months  of  the  new 
church  year  as  months  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  year  opened  with  a  printed 
calendar  of  the  program  of  the  Wom- 
en's Alliance  meetings  on  the  last  Sat- 
urday of  each  month,  being  sent  to  all 
Alliance  members,  and  a  printed  church 
calendar,  giving  an  outline  of  the  Sun- 
day School  courses  for  the  entire  year, 
the  sermon  topics  for  the  fall  months 
and  the  social  events  for  the  fall 
months,  being  sent  to  all  church  mem- 
bers and  others  who  might  be  inter- 
ested. The  meetings  of  the  Women's 
Alliance  bid  fair  to  crowd  the  church, 
both  the  September  and  the  October 
meetings  drawing  out  upwards  of  two 
hundred  people.  A  card  party  given  in 
October  by  the  Alliance  netted  their 
treasury  the  tidy  sum  of  $125. 

The  Sunday  School  enjoys  a  dis- 
tinction that  we  believe  to  be  unique — 
we  have  more  teachers  than  Ave  have 
classes.  They  are  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance and  faithful  in  their  prepara- 
tion of  the  lessons.  The  result  is,  the 
Sunday  School  is  growing  by  the  addi- 
tion of  from  one  to  three  new  faces 
each  Sunday.  The  minister  calls  on  the 
parents  of   all  new   pupils,   as   well   as 


upon  the  families  of  the  "stand-bys." 
The  children  turned  out  in  no  small 
numbers  for  a  happy  Hallowe'en  party 
on  the  26th,  in  which  the  church  people 
joined  also. 

The  church  congregations  continue  to 
hold  up  well,  in  spite  of  the  tempting 
October   weather. 

Quite  a  little  interest  is  being  shown 
in  a  series  of  sermons  on  Unitarian 
belief.  Two  of  the  daily  papers  print 
summaries  or  extracts  from  the  sermons 
regularly,  and  one  week  both  of  the 
papers  commented  editorially  (and  fa- 
vorably) upon  the  sermons. 


Seattle  University  Church. — Our 
members  began  their  normal  autumn 
activities  Avith  sorrow^  in  their  hearts 
because  of  the  loss  of  Professor  Start, 
whose  companionship  and  whose  inspir- 
ation and  whose  fidelity  to  all  the  ideals 
of  the  church  contributed  so  much  to 
make  hope,  joy  and  a  spirit  of  unity 
the  church's  characteristics  since  its 
origin  ten  years  ago.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during 
the  whole  period,  and  all  the  church's 
usefulness  and  interpretations  of  spir- 
itual purpose  lay  very  near  his  heart. 
His  place  as  a  member  of  the  board 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Benton. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  Avent  to  Eng- 
land in  June,  leaving  Seattle  June  13 
for  a  leaA^e  of  absence  of  four  months. 
The  church  Avas  closed  during  the  month 
of  August,  but  of  the  other  Sundays 
until  October  7,  when  ^Ir.  Perkins  had 
returned,  services  Avere  held  as  usual. 
Professor  Hart  conducted  services  on 
three  occasions.  On  other  Sundays  three 
Congregationalists,  one  Pi*esbyterian  and 
one  ]\Iethodist,  friends  'f  the  church 
though  not  in  its  fellowship,  served  the 
people  Avith  great  satisfaction. 

Professor  Start  died  October  3  and 
the  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
church,  Avhich  Avas  filled,  with  many 
people  standing,  in  the  tribute  to  his 
life  and  service,  not  alone  for  the  church 
but  for  the  University  and  community 
as  Avell. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Women 's  Alliance 
IMrs.  J.  F.  Beede  was  elected  president 
in  the  place  of  INIrs.  Lantz,  who  had  left 
Seattle  during  the  summer. 
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San  Francisco. — In  October,  Mr. 
.Diitton  preached  four  fine,  helpful  ser- 
mons (»n  '' Intimate  Aspects  of  Re- 
ligion," the  first,  on  "Christian  Dis- 
covery," the  second  on  *'The  Irration- 
ality of  Christianity,"  the  third  on 
*' Renamed  Christians,"  the  fourth  on 
'"Silent  Sanctuaries." 

The  Channing'  Auxiliary  gave  a  for- 
mal reception  on  October  1st  to  Miss 
Emily  Wade,  a  former  president.  Miss 
A\"ade  is  here  after  five  years  of  work 
with  the  Near  East  Relief.  The  former 
presidents  and  the  members  of  the 
board  assisted  Mrs.  McGaw  in  receiving. 
The    decorations    were    very    beautiful. 

On  October  15th  IMr.  Button  held  the 
first  Book  Review  of  the  season.  It  w^as 
well  attended  and  all  were  interested  in 
a  spirited  review  on  "The  Dance  of 
Life,"  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  held 
its  first  October  meeting  on  the  9th. 
^liss  Mary  McEwen  had  a  large  audi- 
ence to  hear  her  recount  her  experiences 
and  pleasures  in  a  trip  to  Alaska. 

On  October  23rd  we  had  an  evening 
meeting  to  celebrate  our  fiftieth  anni- 
versary. It  seemed  fitting,  as  the  so- 
ciety originally  was  the  women  and  men 
of  the  congregation,  that  we  invite  the 
men  to  our  church  today.  Mr.  Murdock 
opened  the  program  with  some  of  the 
happenings  of  the  early  days  of  the 
church  and  of  the  society  which  was 
formed  by  Dr.   Stebbins  in  1873. 

In  1880  the  women  joined  "The  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Liberal  Christian  Women,"  of  which  it 
is  still  an  active  member.  It  has  had 
sixteen  prasidents.  All  gave  honor  to 
five  past  presidents  present,  IMesdames 
Bee,  Stebbins,  Curtis.  Lyser  and  Pat- 
terson. 

]\Ir.  Dutton  made  us  all  happy  by  his 
felicitations,  he  gave  great  praise  to  the 
society,  and  expressed  much  apprecia- 
tion for  their  loyal  work.  ]\Irs.  Lord 
sang  charmingly,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Patterson,  the  audience  joining  in  the 
choruses  of  several  familiar  old  songs. 
:Miss  Olive  Hyde,  Mrs.  W^esterfeld  and 
]\liss  Dall  played  several  delightful  trios 
for  violins  and  piano.  Miss  Meise  gave 
two  fine  piano  numbers.  After  the 
program  the  company  went  down  stairs 
and   enjoyed   an  hour   of   dancing   and 


were  refreshed  by  delicious  punch.     It 
was  a  very  simple,  pleasant  celebration. 

Woodland. — Things  are  looking  up  in 
Woodland!  We  were  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  our  congregations  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning are  pressing  the  morning  congre- 
gations in  Sacramento  in  the  matter  of 
numbers.  For  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  months  the  church  is  enjoying,  not 
merely  inspiring  sermons,  but  the  pas- 
toral care  of  a  minister  and  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  the  minister's  wife. 
While  the  church,  naturally,  is  disap- 
pointed in  not  having  a  resident  min- 
ister, the  members  all  feel  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blake  take  the  same  keen  interest 
in  the  church  that  they  would  if  they 
lived  among  us  instead  of  in  Sacra- 
mento. This  feeling  is  reflected  in  a 
renewal  of  enthUiSiasm  for  church  work. 
Even  the  young  people  are  catching  the 
spirit,  and  while  it  is  a  long  time  since 
we  have  enjoyed  a  Sunday  School  or  a 
Young  People's  Society,  the  young 
people  are  attending  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning services.  Good  news  may  be  ex- 
pected month  by  month  from  Wood- 
land. 

A  critic  of  our  churches  says  that  they 
are  "dominated  by  a  lot  of  old  hens." 
Does  he  refer  to  the  lay  members." — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

An  excited  gentleman  dashes  into  a 

store.    An  assistant  inquires : 
"Do  you  wish  anything,  sir?" 
"Yes,  I  have  lost  my  wife!" 
' '  Mourning  department  on  first  floor. '  ^ 

— Kasper  (Stockholm). 

"What  have  you  in  the  shape  of  cu- 
cumbers this  morning?"  asked  the  cus- 
tomer of  the  new  grocery  clerk. 

"Nothing  but  bananas,  ma'am,"  was 
the  reply. — Christian  Register. 

"A  new  automobile  has  been  designed 
to  be  driven  from  the  back  seat."  And 
lots  of  hUiSbands  will  rise  to  inquire: 
"What's  new  about  tMtV— Pittsburgh 
Chronicle  Telegraph. 

He — -J  wish  I  were  a  girl  so  that  I 
might  kiss  you. 

She — I  wish  you  were  a  man  so  that  I 
might  be  willing  to  let  you  kiss  me. — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 
Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Winter,  2444  Carlton  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

MissB.  F.  Lee,  2746  Ashby  Ave.  (Berkeley), 
Oakland. 

Miss  Sara  C.  Pendleton,  1436  Oak  St.,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  .W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Eoad, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Kedlands. 
Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,   Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  17,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Miss    bJthel    L.   Gray,   346   Yamhill   St.,   Port- 
Ian  fl.  Ore/^ 
Miss  Sue  Clark,  425  22d  St.,  Sacramento. 
Miss  Frances  Fenton,  150  South  Orange  Grove 
Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Starkey,  1608  Boone,  Ave.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include  it  as  a  sister  Mission. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
■1972  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

2400   AlUton  Way,  Berkeley,  California 

Invites  correspondence  from  men  or  women  thinliing  of 
the  ministry,  religious  education,  or  parish  work  as  a 
vocation. 

Thorough  training  in  all  departments  of  theological 
stuiy.  Supplementary  work  available  at  Pacific  School 
of  Religion  and  University  of  California,  including 
summer  sessions.  Ideal  year-round  climate.  Free  tui- 
tion and  lodging  ;  generous  scholarships  for  superior 
work  ;  opportunities  for  self-support.  Next  term  be- 
gins  January    14. 

For  Register  of  the  School,  or  further  information, 
address  the  President, 

EARL  MORSE  WILBUR,  D.D. 

SPECIAL  BOOKS 

THOMAS  STARR  KINGK— PATRIOT  AND 
PREACHER.  By  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.; 
$3.00. 

HORATIO  STEBBINS^MINISTRY  AND 
PERSONALITY.  By  Charles  A.  Murdock; 
$2.00. 

A  BACKWARD  GLANCE  AT  EIGHTY. 
By  Charles  A.  Murdock;  $2.00. 

Unitarian  Headquarters,  612  Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of  J 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Recent  Additions 
Adams:     "TTie   Founding  of  New  England." 
Sir    George    Arthur:      "Letters    of    Lord    and    Lady 

Wolsely." 
Bennett,  Arnold:     '•How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Life." 
Edward  Bok :    "The  Man  from  Maine." 
Gamaliel   Bradford:    "'Memoirs  of  Travels.'' 
C.  S.  Chapman:   "Spanish  History  of  California." 
Buckham,  J.  W. :  Progressive  Religion  in  America. 
A.  B.  Cleland:     "American  Period  of  California." 
Louis  C.  Cornish:     "Transylvania  in  1922." 
G.    Stanley    Hall:      '"Life   and    Confessions   of    a   Psy- 
chologist.' ' 
E.  W.  Hopkins:  "Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion.'* 
Octavius  T.  Howe:     "Argonauts  of  '49." 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe:    "Memories  of  a  Hostess." 
Wm.  H.  Hudson:     "United  States." 
David  Starr  Jordan:     "The  Days  of  a  Man." 
R.   F.   A.    Koernike :     ''Matter,   Life.    Man    and   God." 
Henry  H.  Lane:    "Evolution  and  Christian  Faith." 
C.  H.  Lippman:    "Public  Opinion." 
Machem  J.  Gresham:    Christianity  and  Liberalism. 
H.  A.  Mayo:     "America  of  Yesterday." 
H.  McLachlan  :    ''Storv  of  a  Nonconformist  Library." 
J.  S.  Morgenthau:     "All  in  a  Lifetime." 
Lewis  Mumford  :      ''Storv  of  Utopias." 
James   Muilenburg:     "Specimens  of  Biblical   Litera- 
ture. ' ' 
Giovanni  Papini :     "The  Life  of  Christ." 
W.   S.  Rainsford:     "Story  of  a  Varied  Life." 
O.    G.   Rice:      "Adventures   of   Raphael   Pumpelly." 
George  Santayana  :     "Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith." 
Jennie  W.   Scudder:     "A   Century  of  Unitarianism." 
Edward  Simmons:   "From  Seven  to  Seventy." 
Oscar  B.   Strauss:     "Under  Four  Administrations." 
Henry  Morse  Stephens:    "Pacific  Ocean  in  History." 
Jabez  T.  Sunderland:  "Because  Men  are  not  Stones" 
Arthur  Weigall :     "The  Glory  of  the  Pharoahs." 
Arthur  Weigall:     "Life   and   Times  of  Aktanon " 
W.    S.   Wood:     "The  Neighborhood  in  Nation  Build- 
ing." 
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UNITY  HYMNS  AND  CHORALS 

A  Book  of  Hymns  for  Heart,  Home,  Church. 

835  Hymns  and   115  Tunes,  with  Service 

Elements. 

Cloth-bound,  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  111. 
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Great  deeds  of  benevolence,  great  acts  of  gener- 
osity, no  doubt  produce  a  great  deal  of  joy  and 
make  many  hearts  light;  but  **a  humane  considera- 
tion, a  rational  and  habitual  indulgence  for  others, 
evinced  by  an  uninterrupted  sweetness  of  manner," 
does  more  for  the  substantial  and  abiding  comfort 
of  human  life.  The  causes  of  great  happiness  or 
misery  are  only  occasional.  It  is  the  little  occur- 
rences of  every  day,  which  considered  in  themselves 
may  appear  insignificant,  that  go  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  human  enjoyment  or  misery.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  you  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature;  but  every  day  you  may 
make  some  little  contribution  to  the  happiness  of 
those  with  whom  you  associate,  either  by  a  kind 
word  or  an  encouraging  smile.  You  are  not  often 
called  upon  to  submit  to  a  great  injury,  or  to  forgive 
a  determined  enemy;  but  also  every  hour  of  every 
day  some  little  forbearance  is  to  be  practiced,  soire 
little  petulance  of  temper  is  to  be  pardoned. 

— Dr.  William  H.  Furness. 
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It  is  surprising  how  practical  duty 
enriches  the  fancy  and  the  heart,  and 
action  clears  and  deepens  the  affections. 
Like  the  run  into  the  green  fields  and 
morning  air  to  the  fevered  limbs  and 
'tightened  brow  of  the  night  istudent, 
it  circulates  a  stream  of  unspeakable 
refreshment,  ''and  renews  our  strength 
as  the  eagle's."  — Martineau.    . 


iEitturtal 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  Berkeley  Prof. 
W.  S.  Morgan,  who  chanced  to  have  been 
one  of  the  burned  out  in  the  disastrous 
fire,  in  a  burst  of  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  the  uniform  vsympathy  and 
helpfulness  extended  from  near  and  afar 
exclaimed:  ''I  almost  pity  those  who 
were  not  burned  out."  So  overwhelm- 
ing had  been  his  experience  of  the  kind- 
liness of  his  fellowmen  that  it  had  left 
his  material  loss  an  unimportant  circum- 
stance. And  is  not  such  an  occurrence 
a  revelation  of  the  superior  value  of 
spiritual  considerations?  The  source  of 
sympathy  and  consideration  is  human 
good-will — the  love  that  we  feel  for  one 
another.  No  one  is  poor  who  has  love  in 
his  heart.  Here  religion  is  rooted,  here 
is  eternal  life. 


Another  year  is  near  its  end.  We  ap- 
proach the  Christmas  season,  and  shall 
we  not  think  of  its  deep  significance? 
Individually  and  internationally  what 
can  equal  in  value  the  extension  of  good- 
will in  the  hearts  of  men? 

The  year  that  we  are  leaving  behind 
has  been  deeply  shadowed  by  hate  and 
distrust.  Civilization  itself  seems  threat- 
ened by  the  spirit  of  hate  and  the  lack 
of  faith.  The  peace  we  yearn  for  can- 
not be  reached  while  hate  abides,  and  the 
hope  of  mankind  is  in  the  good-will  pro- 
claimed of  old  and  still  to  be  attained. 


Instead  of  good  will  to  men  we  have 
class  consciousness,  envy  and  antagon- 
ism. Revolt  is  applauded  and  rebellion 
is  encouraged  as  the  only  way  to  right 
wrongs  and  establish  fancied  rights. 
The  steady  gain  of  man  and  greatly  bet- 
tered conditions  are  io-nored  and  the  un- 
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der  man  is  prodded  to  gain  advantage 
by  wanton  destruction  of  property  and 
ruthless  appropriation  of  rights. 

Good  will  is  also  manifested  in  kindly 
feeling  and  helpfulness  to  others.  It  is 
opposed  to  narrow  and  engrossing  self- 
ishness. The  people  of  these  United 
States  rarely  miss  a  chance  of  proving 
practical  good  will.  They  are  generous 
and  unstintedly  given  to  relief. 

The  politicians  are  timid  and  seek 
safety.  They  are  afraid  of  entangle- 
ments and  shirk  international  responsi- 
bilities. We  should  always  be  ready  to 
bear  our  part  and  take  the  consequences. 
We  want  world  peace  and  cannot  afford 
to  leave  undone  anything  that  will  pro- 
mote it. 


Good  will  has  also  an  element  of  pa- 
tience much  needed  in  these  strenuous 
times.  The  world  suffers  from  over-much 
destructive  criticism.  Tearing  down 
springs  from  intolerant  disapproval  that 
can  see  no  good  in  anything.  Nothing 
that  is  is  right  or  even  improveable  and 
so  it  is  not  worth  while  to  seek  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  good  we  have 
inherited.  The  only  hope  is  in  some  new 
order  of  things,  some  different  system. 
Evolution  that  has  slowly  led  to  the 
established  order  must  give  place  to  rev- 
olution and  we  are  called  to  fight  for  a 
glittering  theory  and  incidentally  to  hate 
those  who  seem  to  be  favored  b}^  present 
practices. 


As  professed  liberals  w^hat  attitude 
should  we  take  to  those  who  have  little 
good  will  to  all  ?  Surely  we  would  abide 
with  the  Golden  Rule  and  be  generous 
and  kindly.  But  we  would  not  ignore 
facts  nor  deal  in  mush  or  gush.  We  can 
stand  modestly  by  the  truth  that  is  given 
us  to  see,  without  feeling  it  is  the  whole 
or  the  onlv  truth.   It  is  ours  or  we  would 


not  stand  by  it,  but  we  can  spare  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  may  not  at  all  sym- 
pathize with  us.  And  we  can  learn  of 
them  in  loyalty  and  willing  sacrifice,  and 
wash  them  well  in  every  pure  purpose 
and  worthy  effort.  If  we  are  true  to  the 
better  implication  of  our  position  we  will 
go  forward  in  proclaiming  our  faith  for 
the  signs  are  many  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing responsibility  resting  upon  us.  The 
world  will  be  free,  and  it  will  miss  much 
if  it  is  not  also  religious.  It  is  for  us  to 
show  that  freedom  is  not  inconsistent 
with  true  religious  feeling  and  upright 
and  aspiring  life. 


In  the  November  Bulletin  of  the  Port- 
land Church,  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr., 
refers  to  what  shall  distinguish  the 
churches  called  Unitarian,  enumerating 
their  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, their  freedom  from  superstitious 
thought  and  practice,  their  freedom  from 
creed  subscription  for  church  member- 
ship and  their  freedom  from  doctrinal 
error  (insofar  as  they  have  it),  and  then 
adds : 

But  a  thousand-fold  more  important 
is  the  distinction  that  shall  come  when, 
and  only  when,  the  churches  called  Uni- 
tarian have  proven  to  a  skeptical  and 
reactionary^  world  that  their  freedom  is 
not  their  chief  distinction;  that  their 
chief  distinction  is  the  truer  and  richer 
life  that  their  freedom  has  made  possible. 
Of  what  avail  for  one  church  to  be  freer 
than  another  if  it  is  therewith  less  of  a 
church  in  the  quality  and  depth  of  its 
spiritual  life?  Freedom  should  make  pos- 
sible a  nobler  Christian  fellowship  than 
has  ever  been  known  since  the  beginning ; 
it  should  further  the  recovery  of  ''the 
lost  radiance"  of  early  discipleship ;  it 
should  make  way  for  deeper  spiritual 
experience,  innumerable  genuine  conver- 
sions, a  more  intelligent  human  sym- 
pathy  and   understanding   and   a    more 
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tliorougli  social  practice  of  the  presence 
of  God! 

''That  is  a  challenge  to  make  any  sec- 
tarian self-complacency  in  these  churches 
impossible,  and  all  sectarian  truculency 
dumb.  But  it  is  a  challenge  these 
churches  dare  not  refuse  on  peril  of  their 
life — any  life  worth  living,  or  making 
sacrifices  for." 


Giving  at  Christmas  is  subject  to  abuse 
but  happily  persists  in  spite  of  danger. 
One  feature  is  exempt  and  must  not  be 
neglected.  AVhatever  we  fail  to  buy  we 
must  not  neglect  the  good  habit  of  help- 
ing along  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Association  through  the 
Christmas  Seals.  In  fifteen  years  the 
death  rate  from  consumption  has  been 
cut  in  half.  It  can  be  stamped  out  en- 
tirely.    Do  your  part.    Buy  liberally! 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Community 
Chest  relieves  us  from  stamp  buying, 
but  we  must  visit  the  exhibits  provided 
and  strengthen  the  propaganda  for 
stamping  out. 


December  9th,  let  it  be  remembered, 
is  set  apart  as  Laymen's  Sunday,  and 
insofar  as  it  is  so  observed  a  special 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  laymen 
who  take  part.  It  is  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  taken  lightly,  and  unless  it 
be  held  to  high  purpose  and  consecrated 
to  the  best  it  will  prove  disadvantageous 
to  all  concerned.  Opportunity  unim- 
proved is  opportunity  abused.  If  the 
ministers  can  be  given  real  relief,  and 
also  find  assurance  that  a  genuine  de- 
sire for  service  is  joined  to  ability  to 
effectively  render  it,  it  is  well,  but  if 
the  purpose  is  to  show  off  and  if  ob- 
servance is  cheapened  much  harm  may 
result.  Let  sympathy  and  modesty  con- 
trol and  the  result  will  be  increased 
sympathy  with  the  normal  and  increased 
modesty  on  the  part  of  the  layman  who 
dares.  __C.  A.  M. 


C.  F.  Harland  of  Los  .Vngeles  on  Nov. 
Lst  addrcvSsed  the  Pomona  church  on 
''Reincarnation  and  Karma." 

Rev.  Thos.  Clayton  of  Fresno  spoke  on 
November  18th  on  the  "Creative  Power 
of  Imagination." 

Very  gratifying  is  the  season  of  pros- 
perity being  enjoyed  by  the  church  at 
Los  Angeles.  For  several  weeks  every 
seat  has  been  filled  and  added  chairs 
called  for. 

Rev.  O.  J.  Fairfield  says:  "We  can 
do  better  with  a  pain  or  hardship  than 
to  'grin  and  bear  it.'  If  it  cannot  be 
cured  and  must  be  endured,  we  can  bear 
it  and  not  grin — smile,  perhaps. ' ' 

Rev.  Dr.  Earl  M.  AVilbur,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry,  is  at  present  conducting  the 
union  Bible  class  of  the  Congregational 
and  Unitarian  churches  of  Oakland. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  has  granted 
$85,000  for  dental  research  conditioned 
upon  the  University  of  California  rais- 
ing $20,000  in  five  years.  The  quota  for 
two  years  has  been  provided.  San  Quen- 
tin  prison  is  being  principally  utilized  in 
the  research  work. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
in  America  and  fifteen  national  organiza- 
tions of  women  are  pressing  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  to  inaugurate  a  Child 
Labor  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Over  a  million  children  are  being  robbed 
of  their  rights. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  C banning  Auxi- 
liary, held  on  November  5th,  the  society 
voted  a  gift  of  $60  for  the  support  of  one 
orphan  for  a  year,  and  indiviclual  contri- 
butions of  sums  of  varying  size  were 
also  made  by  the  members.  In  all,  six 
orphans  are  now  supported  b}^  the  San 
Francisco  Church. 

Very  interesting  and  verj"  attractive 
in  form  is  the  historical  sketch  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Society  in  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  which  was  written  by  Lawrence 
Shaw  Mayo  in  commemoration  of  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  that  society.  The  present  beau- 
tiful church  edifice  was  dedicated  in 
1906. 
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Services  for  the  coming  year  at  Salem, 
Oregon,  will  be  held  at  the  Woman's 
Club  building,  Cottage  and  Center 
streets,  one  block  north  of  the  old  loca- 
tion. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  in 
addressing  the  Jackson  Club  on  October 
25th,  declared  that  America  has  shirked 
its  responsibility  by  not  entering  the 
League  of  Nations.  Its  value  was  proved 
in  the  Greek-Italian  imbroglio. 

The  World's  Work  for  November 
quotes  Shailer  Matthews  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  as  calling  the  present 
struggle  ''the  Reformation  over  again, 
with  the  Fundamentalists  defending  the 
position  then  held  by  the  Catholic 
church." 

Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  presi- 
dent of  Mills  College,  and  also  head  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  addressed  a  large  audience  at 
the  noon  service  in  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton, on  November  2nd,  on  ''Education 
in  Its  Relation  to  Life." 

It  was  a  pleasant  experience  to  have  a 
visit  at  our  San  Francisco  Headquarters 
from  that  seasoned  and  loyal  Unitarian 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Elliott 
and  his  attractive  companion,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hazel  ton  of  Marlboro.  They  enjoyed 
Puget  Sound  and  were  to  enjoy  Yosem- 
ite,  but  neither  would  be  expected  to  out- 
shine Star  Island. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Drummond  in  his  address 
at  Los  Angeles  on  November  4th,  said 
that  "freed  by  the  war  from  ancient 
allegiances,  the  new  countries  of  Middle 
Europe  are  throwing  off  the  traditional 
religious  affiliations  that  have  been  im- 
posed upon  them  and  are  beginning  to 
develop  along  broader  lines." 

' '  All  over  Europe  there  are  those  with 
whom  Unitarians  may  exchange  the 
greatcvst  sympathy  and  fellowship. 
France  has  600  Protestant  ministers,  200 
of  whom  are  avowedly  liberal.  They  are 
oppressed,  however,  by  the  prevailing 
self-centered  attitude  of  France  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  time  will  effect  a  cure 
for  a  position  that  today  stands  as  a  posi- 
tive menace  to  the  reconstruction  of  Eu- 
rope." 


Seven  thousand  young  people,  mem- 
bers of  200  junior  religious  societies,  are 
asked  to  Avrite  their  own  creeds  at  the 
end  of  a  three  months'  study  of  Uni- 
tarian principles. 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  Willamette  University  are  members 
of  Christian  churches  or  have  affiliated 
with  some  denomination.  Twenty-one 
denominations  are  represented. 

The  Laymen 's  League  of  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon, during  the  coming  year  will  provide 
for  a  course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures 
upon  various  aspects  of  modern  thought 
and  the  trend  of  civilization,  science 
and  religious  modernism  as  well  as  the 
usual  social  affairs  sponsored  by  the 
league  each  year. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  says:  "Whoever 
reads  the  Bible  with  an  inquiring  and 
open  mind  cannot  fail  to  discover  that 
there  has  been  evolution  in  the  ideas  that 
men  have  had  of  God.  A  radical  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  conception  of 
God  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
when  compared  with  the  ethical  idea  of 
God  as  expressed  in  the  book  of  James. ' ' 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  spoke  at  Ala- 
meda on  October  27  on  "Science  and 
Religion."  "Science  in  the  usual  sense 
is  tested  knowledge  arranged  in  an 
orderly  manner." 

"Wisdom  is  not  truth,  but  knowing 
what  to  do  next ;  virtue  is  doing  it ;  sup- 
erstition is  believing  what  you  Imow  is 
not  so. 

"Religion  is  the  main  spring  of  char- 
acter. Science  stimulates  reverence  be- 
cause it  shows  what  the  works  of  God 
really  are — the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse and,  equally  impressive,  the  in- 
finitely small.  Science  photographs  the 
orbits  of  planets,  but  also  the  orbits  of 
electrons  in  atoms. 

' '  Pure  religion  is  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  the  widows  in  their  affliction  and  to 
keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world. 
The  world  religions  like  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism  are  not  religion,  nor  are  sects 
and  subdivisions  of  sects. 

"Organizations  and  institutions  are 
not  religion.  ITsually  the  more  organiza- 
tion, the  less  religion.  Ceremonies,  sym- 
bols  and   vestments     are    not    religion 
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though  some  people  find  them  aids  to 
religion  as  cripples  nse  crutches  in  order 
to  walk. 

"Science  expands  the  mind,  stimulates 
reverence,  and  teaches  us  what  the  works 
of  God  really  are." 

Milan  O.  Dempster  of  Berkeley  has 
won  a  scholarship  in  the  theological 
school  of  Harvard  university,  and  is  also 
acting  as  student  pastor  at  King's  chapel, 
the  historic  Unitarian  church  of  Boston, 
under  Rev.  II.  E.  B.  Speight. 

Rev.  Oliver  Jay  Fairfield,  on  October 
21st,  preached  on  ''Perfect  Mental  Free- 
dom" as  essential  for  true  religion: 

"Altho  here  in  America  there  may  be 
no  one  who  would  not  uphold  civil  lib- 
erty, equality  before  the  law  and  free- 
dom from  external  control,  there  are 
many  in  America  who  have  never  been 
told  that  they  should  be  free  also  in  their 
religion. 

"The  greater  boon  of  religion  liberty, 
freedom  in  all  religious  experiences  and 
emotions  is  still  to  be  won  by  many.  They 
are  not  free. 

"The  mind  is  held  in  bondage,  in 
fealty  to  creed  or  book  or  tradition  of 
the  past.  They  cannot  think  a  new 
thought  if  it  goes  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  their  church.  Nor  are  they  free 
to  follow  the  fresh  promptings  of  the 
spirit  for  the  newer  revelations  God  has 
in  store  for  his  free  children.  He  is  the 
free  man  whom  the  truth  makes  free." 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  on  November  4th 
preached  on  ' '  From  Genesis  to  Geology. ' ' 
"Liberal  Christians  study  the  Bible  as 
they  do  any  other  book  of  ancient  liter- 
ature. They  have  found  that  the  book 
of  Genesis  contains  two  accounts  of  crea- 
tion and  that  they  contradict  each  other. 
These  accounts  are  undoubtedly  frag- 
ments of  ancient  myths,  being  the  result 
of  the  endeavors  of  Hebrew  thinkers  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  universe  and 
life. 

"In  place  of  blindly  believing  the 
teachings  of  Genesis  in  regard  to  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  all  modern  think- 
ers frankly  accept  the  discoveries  of  the 
geologists.  In  the  face  of  the  evidence 
obtained  through  the  study  of  geology, 
they  could  not  believe  the  accounts  in 
Genesis  even  if  there  were  a  thousand 


texts  in  the  Bible  to  support  them.  Any 
statement  is  true,  not  because  it  is  in  the 
Bible,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  verified  by  reason  and  experi- 
ence." 

Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  on  October  14th 
preached  on  the  "Conciuest  of  Fear." 
"As  man  comes  up  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion he  gets  rid  of  fear.  He  has  less  and 
less  use  for  it.  'The  progress  of  man,' 
says  James,  'is  characterized  by  nothing 
so  much  as  the  decrease  in  frequency  of 
the  proper  occasion  for  fear.'  A  free 
man  lives  under  the  guidance  of  reason 
and  is  impelled  by  love,  and  not  led  by 
fear. 

"We  have  our  civilization  and  our 
religion  to  free  our  lives  of  fear.  As  we 
get  rid  of  it  we  grow  in  grace  and  in 
goodness.  But  with  fear  within,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  reach  the  free  life 
of  a  child  of  God." 

In  a  recent  sermon  at  Sacramento, 
Rev.  Berkeley  Blake  said:  "The  world 
today  does  not  need  new  discoveries  in 
the  world  of  science.  It  needs  a  new 
discovery  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  man. 
The  world  is  in  a  state  of  transition. 
It  has  passed  from  the  old  thought  of 
needing  God  because  he  is  an  autocratic 
being,  whose  anger  must  be  appeased 
and  whose  favor  must  be  invoked  by 
prayer  and  flattery.  It  is  still  standing 
on  the  border  land  of  the  larger 
thought  of  God  as  a  being  whom  we 
need  in  our  daily  lives,  not  for  special 
favors,  but  for  the  wholesome  and  na- 
tural growth  of  the  soul,  just  as  the 
body  needs  sunlight  and  water  and 
nourishing  food.  For  there  are  spirit- 
ual laws,  and  there  can  be  no  wholesome 
growth  if  either  is  violated.  And  one 
of  these  spiritual  laws  is  that  man 
must  search  and  feel  after  God,  with 
his  whole  heart,  and  soul  and  under- 
standing. ' ' 

True  Worth 

True  worth  is  in  bein^,  not  seeming; 

In  doing,  each  day  that  goes  by, 
Some  little  good — and  not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
For,  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness, 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kindly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

— Alice  Carey ^ 
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Sarah  A.  Brown 

William  H.   Carrutli. 

For  fidelity  and  length  of  service  not 
many  Unitarian  workers  surpassed  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Born  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  where  her  father  conducted  a  pri- 
vate school,  she  was  taken  at  the  age  of 
five  to  the  Brook  Farm  Community,  of 
whose  notable  members  she  had  clear 
memories.  After  this  year  in  West  Rox- 
bury  her  father  entered  the  Unitarian 
ministry  at  Fitzwilliam,  N.  Hj.,  where  her 
youth  was  spent.  She  graduated  from 
the  Salem  Normal  School  and  went  with 
her  family  to  Kansas,  all  zealous  to  help 
make  the  state  free.  While  Mr.  Brown 
preached  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  Miss 
Brown  taught  in  one  of  the  basement 
rooms  on  week  days.  She  rose  with  the 
growth  of  the  schools,  serving  one  term 
as  County  Superintendent  and  ten  years 
as  teacher  in  Haskell  Institute,  the  In- 
dian school  at  Lawrence. 

Even  when  the  church  organization 
languished  Miss  Brown  led  in  conduct- 
ing a  liberal  Sunday  School,  from  which 
sprang  the  Free  Congregational  Church 
in  1873,  and  in  1880  the  present  Uni- 
tarian Church.  Early  in  the  activity  of 
the  revived  church  Miss  Brown  took  up 
the  work  of  the  Post  Office  Mission,  one 
of  the  first  in  this  field,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  serve  to  the  end.  Thus  she  was 
widely  known  as  a  Unitarian  missionary. 
She  made  her  relation  to  her  correspond- 
ents a  personal  one,  often  supplementing 
the  printed  sermon  with  a  written  letter. 
She  was  at  the  same  time  the  connecting 
link  in  a  wide  family  circle.  ''Aunt 
Sarah"  came  to  be  ''aunt"  to  many 
scores  outside  the  family  proper. 

Miss  Brown  was  actively  interested  in 
many  reform  movements.  At  one  time 
she  was  president  of  the  Kansas  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  She  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Lucy  Stone,  and  her  near  kindred 
cherish  the  certificate  of  the  National 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  honoring 
her  as  a  pioneer.  She  rejoiced  in  the 
recollection  that  she  had  seen  the 
triumph  of  three  great  reforms :  emanci- 
pation, universal  suffrage,  and  prohibi- 
tion, and  she  had  faith  that  the  cause  of 


international  peace  would  soon  be  won. 
She  worked  as  earnestly  as  she  could  in 
the  International  League  for  Peace. 

These  public  interests  did  not  detract 
from  JMiss  Brown 's  devotion  to  her  home, 
which  was  with  her  sister,  j\Irs.  Alfred 
Whitman,  and,  since  her  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1912,  with  her  nieces,  Mrs.  T. 
B.  Sears  and  Mrs.  Ray  Chapman.  At 
the  funeral,  August  15th,  the  service  was 
read  by  Mr.  Leavens  and  shared  in  by 
several  nephews  and  nieces,  closing  with 
the  benediction  by  Mr.  Hosmer.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  fitting  for  this 
noble  worker  for  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. 


An  Explanation 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Pacific  Unitarian : 
Dear  Sir: 

Some  interest  and  comment  have  been 
evoked  by  the  fact  that  I  have  joined  the 
Unitarian  Fellowship  while  retaining  my 
membership  in  the  Fraternity  of  Ethical 
Leaders  and  my  post  as  Leader  of  the 
Ethical  Society  of  Chicago. 

In  order  to  avert  any  possible  misun- 
derstanding on  this  head,  will  you  kindly 
permit  me  to  say  through  your  columns 
that  this  step  (rendered  possible  by  the 
generous  and  fraternal  courtesy  of  the 
officials  of  the  Unitarian  General  Con- 
ference Committee)  was  taken  at  the 
behest  of  my  own  reason  and  conscience 
and  exclusively  upon  my  individual  re- 
sponsibility. So  anxious  Avas  I  to  avoid 
even  seeming  to  commit  my  fellow  mem- 
bers in  the  Chicago  Society,  the  Fratern- 
ity of  Ethical  Leaders  and  the  American 
Ethical  Union,  that  I  did  not  consult 
with  them  or  advise  them  of  my  inten- 
tion, but  simply  announced  the  fact  to 
them  after  deciding  upon  my  course. 

This  course  was  rendered  possible  for 
me  by  the  growing  emphasis  upon  ethical 
thought  and  practice,  and  the  complete 
liberty  regarding  matters  theological  and 
philosophical,  which  characterize  the 
Unitarian  Conference.  They  understood 
that  the  views  which  I  have  been  ex- 
pressing for  many  years,  in  my  books 
and  lectures,  are  unchanged.  They  re- 
quired of  me  no  acceptance  of  any  view 
previously  rejected,  and  no  rejection  of 
the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Ethical 
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Moveiueiit  as  I  have  voiced  it.  And  they 
were  aware  that  I  have  no  idea  of  re- 
linquishing my  post  as  Leader  of  the 
Chicago  Ethical  Society. 

At  the  same  time,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Fraternity  of  P]thical  Leaders  (most  of 
whom  dissent  from  my  judgment  as  to 
the  consistency  of  my  action)  are  unani- 
mous in  desiring  not  to  be  understood  as 
endorsing  the  course  I  have  taken.  I 
therefore  feel  it  due  to  them  to  make 
clear  the  fact  of  their  dissent,  and  to 
give  it  publicity  in  this  way. 

It  is  acordingly  to  be  understood  that 
my  action  represents  no  change  of  policy 
upon  the  part  of  the  American  Ethical 
LTnion.  or  of  my  own  Society ;  and  that, 
while  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that 
it  is  approved  by  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Chicago  Ethical  Society  and  many 
members  of  other  Ethical  Societies,  yet 
others,  who  for  various  reasons  think 
the  step  inadvisable,  are  entirely  within 
their  rights  in  so  thinking,  and  are  in  no 
sense  committed  either  'by  dr  to  my 
action. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Horace  J.  Bridges. 


The  Deaf  and  Their  Problems 

Agnes  Ames  Wheeler. 

(Part    of    a   paper    given    before   Los    Angeles 
Unitarian  Alliance,  Oct.  11,  1923.) 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  I  commenced 
supplementing  the  teaching  of  speech 
and  "lip  reading"  to  my  two  younger 
sons,  who  were  born  Avholly  deaf.  We 
moved,  at  school  age,  to  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  placed  them  in  Clark  School 
for  the  Deaf  for  a  seven  to  ten  years' 
course  of  study ;  lip  reading  and  speech 
(no  signs  being  used)  were  the  only 
methods  we  used  at  school  or  at  home. 
The  intensive  training  in  small  classes, 
with  the  home  supplementing,  brought 
results  beyond  our  highest  expectations. 
My  sons  boarded  at  school,  coming  to  us 
vacation  and  Saturday  nights,  return- 
ing to  school  for  Sunday  lessons.  During 
the  ten  years'  school  life,  we  made  many 
little  evening  parties  for  them  and  their 
class-mates,  also  inviting  hearing  chil- 
dren so  that  they  might  mingle  often 
with  hearing  people.  I  consider  the 
training    they    received    in    caring    for 


themselves,  making  their  beds,  keeping 
their  rooms  in  order,  regular  hours  for 
study,  gymnastics  ,  shop  work,  meals 
served  with  perfect  etiquette,  etc.,  com- 
bined to  help  mold  their  lives  into  an 
all-round  development  of  mind  and  body 
and  prepared  them  to  go  out  into  the 
broader  life  well  equipped. 

They  entered  the  English  High  School 
and  Manual  Training  School  of  Cam- 
bridge, ]\L%ss.,  with  hearing  children,  do- 
ing the  four  years'  work  in  three  years, 
leading  their  class,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  four  years  later,  the 
youngest  son,  only  23  years  old,  a  tie 
for  the  first  place  in  a  class  of  mechan- 
ical engineers,  magna  cum  laude,  French, 
German  and  all  other  studies  required 
for  a  degree.  The  other  graduated,  a 
special  student,  a  civil  engineer.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  is  known  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone,  and  the  hearing 
world  feel  in  his  passing  we  have  lost  a 
great  benefactor,  but  the  deaf  and  those 
who  knew  his  love  and  devotion  to  their 
cause  think  of  him  as  the  greatest  philan- 
thropist of  the  age.  His  father  was  a 
distinguished  elocutionist,  his  grand- 
father corrected  defective  speech,  and 
from  his  boyhood  he  experimented  in 
the  mechanism  of  speech  and  knew 
perhaps  more  about  the  technique  of 
every  vocal  sound  than  any  living  per- 
son. He  used  to  say  that  the  invention 
of  the  telephone  was  an  outgrowth  of 
his  work  in  phonetics,  and  that  it  was 
from  his  knowledge  of  speech  rather 
than  of  electricity.  When  only  24  years 
of  age  he  came  to  Boston  from  England, 
and  was  asked  to  explain  how  he  made 
such  a  great  success  in  teaching  the  deaf 
in  England.  His  eagerness  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  above  all  his  ability  to  get 
results  inspired  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  When  Dr.  Bell  came  to  this 
country,  96  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  taught  the  sign  language  only; 
only  four  small  schools  taught  orally, 
and  there  were  more  deaf  children  out- 
side of  schools  than  in  all  the  schools 
combined.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
what  his  life  work  has  done  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf. 

As  late  as  1887  there  was  no  place  in 
the  whole  world  where  one  might  go  for 
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research  in  or  for  accurate  knowledge 
about  their  education.  Dr.  Bell,  with  the 
money  from  the  Yolta  prize  awarded  him 
by  the  French  government,  and  other 
money  which  he  added,  formed  such  an 
institution,  calling  it  the  Volta  Bureau 
for  the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowl- 
edge Relating  to  the  Deaf.  In  1890  he 
organized  the  American  Association  to 
promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Lip 
Reading  to  the  Deaf  and  gave  the  Volta 
Bureau  to  the  Association..  People  de- 
siring knowledge  about  teaching  the 
deaf  speech  and  lip  reading,  or  to  know 
about  the  advanced  methods  that  are 
now  in  use  in  the  best  schools  for  the 
deaf,  have  only  to  write  to  the  Volta 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  free 
of  charge  it  will  be  sent.  All  honor 
and  gratitude  be  given  to  dear  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  for  his  work  for 
and  love  of  humanity. 


S^tUtUh 


The  minister  means  for  me  a  man 
whose  word  and  example  shut  off  all 
forms  of  selfishness  and  materialism,  and 
leads  me  to  think  of  the  spiritual  forces, 
love,  hope,  and  duty,  of  God  and  my 
neighbor,  of  children  and  the  coming 
generations,  and  of  the  salvation  of 
human  kind. 

Any  youth,  who  feels  a  trembling  hope 
that  he  may  possess  such  powers  and 
longs  to  exercise  them,  should  seek  the 
best  accessible  training  for  the  modern 
ministry. — Charles  W.  Eliot. 


Psalm  1000 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  that  Thou  has  made, 

and  that  Thou  hast  called  it  Good! 
For  all  the  Glory  and  Beauty  and  Wonder  of 

the  World  we  thank  Thee! 
For  the  Glory  of  Springtime,  the  Tints  of  the 

Blossoms  and  their  Fragrance; 
For    the    Glory    of    the    Summer    Flowers,    the 

Eoses  and  Cardinals  and  Clethra; 
For    the    Glory    of    Autumn,    the    Scarlet    and 

Crimson  and  Gold  of  the  Forests, — we  thank 

Thee! 
For  the  Glory  of  Winter,  the  Pure  Snow  on  the 

Shrubs  and  Trees; 
We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  has  placed  us  in  the 

World  to  subdue  all  Things  to  Thy  Glory, 
And  to  use  all  Things  for  the  Good  of  Thy  Chil- 
dren. 
We  thank  Thee!   We  enter  into  Thy  work,  and 

go  about  Thy  business. 

— Edward  E.  Bale. 


(Edited  by  Carl  B.  Wetherell) 

During  November  the  Field  Secretary 
has  met  appointments  in  Seattle.  Spo- 
kane, Portland,  Salem,  Woodland,  Sac- 
ramento and  Fresno.  He  has  preached 
at  Mills  College  on  Sunday,  November 
18 ;  has  held  conferences  with  Unitarian 
Headquarters  directors  and  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  "Unitarian  Mis- 
sion ; ' '  has  addressed  the  Oakland  Chap- 
ter; introduced  Dr.  Drummond  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Fresno  and  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Bay  Chapters  in 
Berkeley;  has  held  a  conference  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North- 
ern California  Federation,  Y.  P.  R.  U., 
and  has  had  the  privilege  of  directing 
the  visitations  of  Dr.  Drummond  on  the 
Coast. 

About  1,000  persons  heard  Rev.  E.  M. 
Cosgrove  give  his  final  address  in  Clem- 
mer  Theater,  Spokane,  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 4.  The  Field  Secretary  was 
glad  to  be  among  those  present  and  to 
observe  first-hand  the  truly  remarkable 
opportunity  a  Liberal  Church  has  in  the 
fine  city  of  Spokane.  Commanding  as 
it  does  the  whole  great  Inland  Empire, 
so  that  such  places  as  Cheney,  Moscow, 
Pullman  and  other  great  Inland  cities 
and  centers  of  education  might  feel  the 
definite  imprint  of  Liberal  Religion. 
That  day  will  come — if  we  have  the 
Faith  to  believe  it  will ! 

How  proud  we  shall  all  be  of  the 
magnificent  new  building  now  progress- 
ing so  rapidly  at  Portland — a  church 
representing  all  that  is  good  of  the  past, 
upholding  all  that  is  worth  w4iile  of  the 
present,  and  dedicated  to  all  that  is 
hopeful  for  the  future. 

And  then  upon  the  lot  where  for 
many  years  stood  our  building  at  Salem 
will  arise  an  attractive  church  of  which 
the  Capital  City  Avill  be  proud  and  to 
wdiich  we  feel  confident  will  come  many 
a  person  weary  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  Devotion,  Loyalty,  Perseverance 
will  conquer — and,  given  an  attractive 
setting,   rich   results  should  follow. 

We  do  not  often  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  greet,  entertain  and  listen  to  a 
man   of  the  liberal   scope   and   attitude 
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of  mind  of  Dr.  Druinmoiid !  It  was  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  have  seen  and  met 
him  and  his  good  wife,  and  we  antici- 
pate our  friends  in  the  North  whom  he 
will  have  time  to  visit  will  agree  with 
us.  Dr.  Drummond  reached  the  Coast 
early  in  November — since  then  he  has 
preached  at  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland ;  has  met  eve- 
ning appointments  at  the  San  Diego 
Forum,  at  Los  Angeles,  Redlands,  River- 
side (in  the  Universalist  church,  where 
presides  our  good  friend,  ^Ir.  Selleck), 
Long  Beach,  Santa  Barbara,  Fresno, 
Berkeley,  and  at  Alameda ;  he  has  ad- 
dressed Alliance  meetings  at  Palo  Alto, 
San  Francisco,  Berkeley ;  has  spoken  at 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  School,  at  Mills 
College,  before  the  Exchange  Club  and 
Community  Chest  workers  at  Fresno, 
before  the  Northern  California  Minis- 
ters' Club,  and  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  union  Thanksgiving  service  in  the 
Oakland  Auditorium  Theater. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings 
was  at  Fresno,  where  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  were  intensely  in- 
terested in  hearing  Dr.  Drummond  tell 
of  ''the  chaos  in  Europe  and  the  way 
out."  At  the  joint  chapter  meeting  in 
Berkeley,  attended  by  over  fifty  men 
from  six  of  the  Bay  Chapters,  Dr. 
Drummond  reviewed  conditions  of  our 
Liberal  Churches  in  France,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  England. 
Before  the  entire  student  body  and  fac- 
ulty of  Mills  College  he  spoke  on 
''Christianity  as  an  International  Re- 
ligion." 

His  schedule  in  the  north  includes 
Sundays  at  Portland  and  at  Victoria 
and  Vancouver,  together  with  evening 
appointments  at  Portland  and  Seattle, 
from  which  place  he  sails  for  India  on 
December  13.  We  wish  him  bon  voyage, 
and  we  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done 
for  us.  May  he  return  again — and  per- 
haps he  will  write  and  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  of  us!  That  would  do  us  all 
good! 

Rev.  Gordon  Kent,  ordained  in  the 
First  Unitarian  church,;'  Alameda,  o!n 
January  17,  1923,  has  formally  applied 
for  admission  to  the  LTnitarian  Fellow- 
ship. 


Rev.  Edson  Reifsnider  of  the  Uni- 
versalist Fellowship  has  made  formal 
application  for  membership  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. 

Plans  are  gradually  being  developed 
for  the  Unitarian  Mission  to  be  held 
some  time  in  January  at  Fresno. 

The  whole  idea  was  presented  to  the 
Fresno  Church  by  the  Field  Secretary 
on  November  21.  The  objectives  of  the 
Mission  would  be : 

I.  To  Broadcast  through  the  spoken 
word  and  printed  page  the  Principles  of 
Vnitaria n  Christianity. 

II.  Strengthen  the  life  of  the  Church 
where  the  ^Mission  is  held  by  (a)  stini- 
■utating  its  members  to  action  through 
preparation  for  this  Mission;  (b)  Cre- 
ating a  Church  Conscious7iess  in  the 
hearts  of  its  members;  (c)  Inculcating 
a  deep  sense  of  Loyalty  to  the  Liberal 
Faith  on  the  part  of  all  the  organizations 
of  that  church;  (d)  Recruiting  new 
members  in  a  Bond  of  Fellowship  wath 
that  Church. 

III.  To  Establish  a  definite  Co-opera- 
tive Enterprise  between  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Central  California  District. 

Details  of  the  Mission  such  as  speak- 
ers, subjects,  schedule  and  the  like  are 
now  being  worked  out.  One  thing  is 
certain :  All  members  of  all  church  or- 
ganizations are  going  to  be  "tapped" 
(an  obsolete  but  telling  word)  ! 

All  the  League  Chapters  of  the  Lay- 
men's League  are  asked  to  make  a  study 
of  the  World  Court  and  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  question  as  to  w^hether 
or  not  the  United  States  shall  become  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  will  be  a  vital  issue 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  opinion  of  each 
Chapter  with  respect  to  this  court  might 
be  of  great  influence  on  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Senate,  and  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  Senators  from  our 
various  States. 

The  project  of  our  entering  the 
League  of  Nations  will  not  be  formally 
before  the  Senate  for  action ;  neverthe- 
less, in  due  course  the  subject  of  the 
League  should  have  serious  considera- 
tion. 

A  letter  to  all  Chapter  Secretaries  has 
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been  sent  by  the  League's  Secretary 
urging  such  a  study.  Here  is  something 
timely,  vital,  and  well  adapted  to  a 
frank  discussion  in  groups  of  liberal- 
minded  men. 

Dr.  William  I.  Laurance,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Religious  Education, 
will  reach  the  Coast  early  in  January. 
For  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  visit  to  us 
he  will  lecture  at  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School,  and  will  confer  with  teachers 
and  parents  of  our  church  schools  in 
Northern  and  Central  California.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  February  and  for 
the  month  of  March  he  will  visit  our 
church  schools  in  the  South.  After  at- 
tending the  Triennial  Conference  in 
April,  he  will  proceed  north  to  render 
assistance  to  our  schools  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia,  re- 
turning East  through  Canada. 

Rev.  A.  Wakefield  Slaten  of  Chicago 
begins  his  duties  at  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  early  in  January. 

Mrs.  Minna  Budlong,  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Women's  Alliance,  reaches  Van- 
couver about  the  middle  of  March.  She 
will  meet  wdth  all  the  Alliance  branches 
on  the  Coast,  attend  the  Triennial  Con- 
ference, and  will  return  East  via  some 
southern  route,  reaching  Boston  in  time 
for  the  May  meetings. 

Layman's  Sunday,  Dec.  9.  —  Every 
Chapter  is  asked  to  co-operate  hy  hav- 
ing, with  the  consent  of  minister  and 
trustees,  a  layman  take  every  part  in  the 
morning  service  that  day. 


Courage 
I 

My  tribesmen  gladly  yield  me  power, 
I  could  be  chief  of  all  my  clan.     .     .     . 
A  timorous  folk,  who  still  must  cower 
Beneath  the  wrath  of  god  or  man! 
The  wizard 's  curse,  the  f oeman  's  threat, 
The  thunder's  peal,  the  night-wolf's  cry — 
Before  these  things  with  fear  they  sweat. 
And,  but  for  me,  of  fear  would  die. 

II 

In  all  their  terrors  I  was  bred. 
All — all! — their  fears  I  share  and  own, 
And  have,  besides,  one  further  dread 
That  they  have  never  shared  or  known; 
Weak  as  the  rest,  I  should  appear, 
More  weak  than  all,  myself  I  see, 
But,  since  I  am  afraid  of  fear, 
I  have  a  name  for  bravery. 

—G.  M.  Eart. 


g^rriptur^a  of  iMattktnJi 

(Arranged  by  Eev.  Clarence  Eeed) 

I  Believe  in  Truth 

There  is  no  refuge  but  in  truth. — Nor- 
man  Angell. 

Truth  for  authority,  not  authority  for 
truth.— Mott. 

He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity 
better  than  Truth  will  proceed  by  loving 
his  own  sect  or  church  better  than  Chris- 
tianity, and  end  in  loving  himself  better 
than  all. — Coleridge. 

There  is  no  communion  possible  among 
men  who  believe  only  in  hearsay.  Only 
in  a  world  of  sincere  men  is  unity  possi- 
ble, and  there,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  as 
good  as  certain. — Carlyle. 

Every  violation  of  truth  is  not  only  a 
sort  of  suicide  in  the  liar,  but  is  a  stab 
at  the  health  of  human  society.  On  the 
most  profitable  lie  the  course  of  events 
presently  lays  a  destructive  tax. — Emer- 
son. 

The  greatest  intellectual  revolution 
man  has  yet  seen  is  now  slowly  taking 
place  by  the  agency  of  science.  She  is 
teaching  the  world  that  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal  is  observation  and  ex- 
periment, and  not  authority;  she  is 
teaching  it  to  estimate  the  value  of  evi- 
dence.— Huxley. 

If  a  man,  holding  a  belief  which  he 
was  taught  in  childhood  or  persuaded  of 
afterwards,  keeps  down  and  pushes  away 
any  doubts  which  arise  about  it  in  his 
mind,  or  purposely  avoids  the  reading  of 
books  and  the  company  of  men  that  call 
in  question  or  discuss  it,  and  regards  as 
impious  those  questions  which  cannot 
easil.y  be  asked  without  disturbing  it — 
the  life  of  that  man  is  one  long  sin 
against  mankind. — Clifford. 


A  Prayer 

When  the  constant  sun  returning 

Unseals  our  eyes, 
May  we,  reborn  like  the  morning 

To  labor  rise; 
Gird  us  for  the  tasks  that  call  us, 

Let  not  ease  and  self  enthrall  us 
Strong  through  thee  wiiate'er  befall  us, 

O  God  most  wise. 

— Fredericlc  Lucian  Eosnier. 
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Alameda. — The  Twentieth  Century 
Club  sponsored  a  very  successful  Hal- 
lowe'en masquerade  party  and  dance. 
About  twenty  couples  took  part  and  the 
costumes  were  gay,  varied  and  curious. 

On  November  16th  Miss  iMary  Mc- 
Ewen  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her 
travel  in  Alaska  to  Unity  Circle. 

A  Get-Together  Social  was  held  on  No- 
vember 7th  under  the  auspices  of  Unity 
Circle,  squired  by  the  Laymen's  League. 
Excellent  musical  talent  was  presented 
in  an  interesting  vocal  program. 

The  Sunday  School  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  are  making  frequent  use  of 
the  motion  picture  machine  and  the 
stereopticon.  Both  slides  and  films  have 
been  greatly  enjoyed.  Two  committees 
have  the  task  of  selecting  the  programs. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  join  with  other 
churches  in  the  Congregational  Church 
for  a  Union  Service. 

Rev.  Gordon  Kent  has  just  closed  a 
series  of  seven  sermons  on  ' '  The  Religion 
of  Living  Thinkers."  The  average  at- 
tendance for  the  series  has  been  58. 


Drummond   of  London   on   ''Unitarian- 
ism  in  Other  Lands." 

On    Thanksgiving   Day   Mr.    Leavens 
spoke  on  ''Thank  God  Fasting." 


Berkeley. — All  in  all  our  Berkeley 
church  is  very  attractive.  It  is  beautiful 
in  a  picturesque  manner.  It  is  w^ell  lo- 
cated on  a  prominent  corner,  well 
planted  with  evergreen  trees  and  the  low 
brooding  building  is  clematis  covered 
and  home-like.  It  is  not  too  large  and  so 
generall}^   well   filled. 

The  past  month  Mr.  Leavens  has 
been  in  the  pulpit  every  Sunday.  His 
sermon  is  commonly  brief  but  every 
sentence  tells,  making  his  discourse  im- 
pressive and  never  wearying. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  activities  of 
the  church  societies  there  have  been 
three  specially  fine  gatherings  during 
November.  Hosmer  Chapter  held  a  well- 
attended  dinner  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  at  which  Dr.  MacCauley  and  Everett 
Dempster  discussed  the  "Story  of  the 
Earth."  On  the  13th  a  very  successful 
church  supper  was  given.  About  140 
enjoyed  its  social  feature  and  the  inter- 
esting "subsequent  proceedings."  On 
the  23rd  there  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
various  bay  chapters  of  the  Laymen's 
League,  wdth  an  address  by  Dr.  AVm.  H. 


Fresno. — Many  meetings  of  interest 
have  been  held  of  late — both  at  the  de- 
votional exercises  on  Sunday  and  during 
the  Aveek.  The  Sabbath  services  have 
been  marked  by  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  various  phases  of  Character  Develop- 
ment. Short  talks  on  live  issues  pre- 
ceded these.  The  pastor  has  been  hold- 
ing lectures  on  Thursday  nights,  on  Bible 
Criticism — which  are  proving  interest- 
ing. A  party,  sponsored  by  them  at  the 
Hollowe'en  season,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  and  merry  affairs  the 
congregation  has  enjoyed. 

The  Laymen's  League  at  one  of  its 
meetings  decided  to  advertise  the  Thurs- 
day lectures  and  work  to  increase  the 
attendance. 

]Mrs.  Clayton  is  now  visiting  in  South- 
ern Illinois,  accompanying  her  mother. 
The  trip  was  taken  as  means  of  recupe- 
ration after  a  long  period  of  nursing  at 
the  sick  bed  of  her  father,  Dr.  Whitting- 
ton,  who  died  October  12th.  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton is  expected  to  return  about  the  10th 
of  December. 


Long  Beach. — The  topics  of  Mr.  Fair- 
field's sermons  have  been:  "Lifting  Man 
to  the  Life  of  the  Spirit,"  "Do  AVe  Keep 
Faith  ? "  "  A  Godly  Nation  Cannot  Fail, ' ' 
"Let  Us  Thank  God  and  Take  Courage." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Drummond  on  Nov.  6th 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Free  Faith 
of  the  World." 

A  musical  entertainment  Avas  given 
November  13th. 

On  December  3rd  a  church  bazaar  will 
be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Annex. 

]\Ir.  B.  F.  Taylor  has  taken  charge  of 
the  church  school. 


Oakland. — Rev.  Clarence  Reed  for 
the  month  of  December  will  continue  his 
series  of  sermons  on  the  evolution  of 
modern  religion  making  comparative 
studies  on  ' '  From  Lot 's  "Wife  to  Compar- 
ative Mythology,"  "From  Miracles  of 
Healing  to  Modern  Medicine,"  "Froiu 
T,pviticns  to  Modern  Business,"  "From 
the  Christ  x>Ivths  to  the  Human  Jesus." 
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Palo  Alto. — Good  congregations  have 
continued  to  greet  the  various  speakers 
in  our  Sunday  morning  series  on  Sci- 
ence and  Eeligion.  The  Humanist  Club 
has  decided  to  resume  its  discussion 
meetings  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  dur- 
ing November  they  have  presented  Mr. 
J.  G.  Maytin  on  ''War-Time  Experiences 
in  Siberia, ' '  Col.  Frank  Leslie  on  ' '  Meth- 
ods of  Treatment  for  Mental  Cases  at 
the  Veterans'  Hospital,"  Prof.  Coover 
on  ''Psychic  Research,"  and  an  evening 
of  music.  The  Women's  Alliance  gath- 
ered at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Engle  to 
welcome  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond  and  were 
intensely  interested  in  his  story  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  other  lands.  The  Sunday 
School  made  a  special  feature  of  Harvest 
Sunday  on  November  25. 


Portland. — Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr., 
filled  the  pulpit  during  November,  ex- 
cepting on  the  18th,  when  he  exchanged 
pulpits  with  Rev.  Martin  Fereshetian  of 
Salem.  His  topics  were  "Other  World 
Companionship,"  "Outstanding  Re- 
quirements for  World  Order,"  "What 
Should  Distinguish  Free  Churches." 

He  preached  by  radio  from  the  Oregon 
tower  on  Oct.  28th.  On  Nov.  3rd  a 
Hallowe'en  party  was  given  for  the 
Young  People  of  the  church.  A  special 
meeting  of  Portland  Chapter  of  the  Lay- 
men's  League  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
November  6th. 

On  Nov.  7th  the  Woman's  Alliance 
was  addressed  by  Field  Secretary  Weth- 
erell,  and  by  Dr.  George  B.  Noble  on 
"Democracy  and  Reaction  in  Europe." 


Sacramento.  —  Another  month  of 
church  work  is  over,  with  November's 
activities  brought  to  a  close.  The  Sun- 
day School  attendance  and  collections 
for  the  month  show  a  marked  increase 
over  a  year  ago.  That  intangible  fac- 
tor— the  spirit  of  the  school — evades 
comparison,  but  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  joy  and  anticipation  that  seems  more 
marked  than  last  year.  Comparative 
records  of  church  attendance  are  not 
available,  but  the  attendance  continues 
good. 

On  November  28rd,  seventy-five  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  and  Sunday 
School,  ranging  in  years  from  white- 
haired  grandparents  to   a   two  months' 


old  infant  who  slept  placidly  in  his  car- 
riage, attended  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
and  informal  evening  at  the  church.  On 
the  17th  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Alliance  who  are  actively  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  church  met  informally 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  members.  On 
the  2-lth  the  regular  Alliance  meeting 
was  held  and  was  largely  attended,  as 
all  the  Alliance  meetings  are.  The  lit- 
erary programs  of  the  Alliance,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bran- 
dendburger,  have  become  a  real  factor 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Sacra- 
mento, regardless  of  church  membership. 

San  Diego.- — After  having  been  closed 
for  four  months,  during  the  remodeling 
of  the  interior,  the  church  opened  on 
October  28th.  The  interior  has  been 
greatly  changed  and  enlarged,  300  addi- 
tional seats  having  been  installed,  mak- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  church  at  present 
1000.  A  beautiful  new  reception  room 
has  been  built,  and  a  balcony  added. 

While  the  church  has  been  redecorated 
and  largely  refurnished,  the  central  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  church  has  been  the 
building  of  a  beautiful  organ  screen  and 
choir  rail  of  pure  Spanish  architecture, 
placed  in  the  church  by  Mrs.  Emma  Haz- 
ard, in  memory  of  her  husband,  Mr.  S. 
B.  Hazard. 


San  Francisco. — Mr.  Dutton's  first 
sermon  was  a  fitting  ending  to  "Music 
Week."  It  was  on  "The  Hymns  of  the 
Church  Universal."  He  said  the  Saints 
of  all  the  ages  have  written  our  hymns. 

The  Soul  of  the  Church  Universal  is 
in  the  immortal  hymns — and  a  singing 
theology  the  best  theology  of  all.  The 
sermon  topics  for  the  other  two  Sundays 
were  "The  Heart  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal" and  a  beautiful  sermon  on  "The 
Radiance  of  Christianity." 

On  November  18th  Dr.  William  H. 
Drummond  of  London,  England,  filled 
the  pulpit.  He  spoke  on  "Christianity 
as  an  International  Religion," 

On  November  5th  the  Channing  Aux- 
iliarv  held  a  fine,  large  meeting,  hearing 
Prof.  Edward  "SI.  Ilulme  of  Stanford 
University.  His  topic  Avas  "Literature 
and  Life,"  and  it  was  most  interestingly 
treated. 

On  November  19th  :\rr.  Dutton's  Book 
Review  packed  the  room.     This  is  a  fas- 
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cinating  hour,  and  any  book  Mr.  Button 
reviews  becomes  interesting. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  held 
two  good  meetings.  On  November  12th 
]\Iiss  Irene  Rode  charmed  us  with  a  talk 
on  ''Star  Island" — a  wonderful  experi- 
ence for  our  delegates  to  go  across  the 
continent  and  meet  the  young  people  of 
our  Eastern  churches.  Both  are  broad- 
ened and  their  enthusiasm  increased. 

On  November  26th  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  have  Dr.  William 
H.  Drummond  wdth  us.  With  pride  we 
learned  that  their  Woman's  Alliance 
was  patterned  after  ours  —  started  in 
England  by  jMrs.  Brooke  Hereford. 
They  did  fine  work  during  the  war, 
raising  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
for  a  "Belgium  Hospital  Fund,"  estab- 
lishing huts,  even  to  sending  Christmas 
toys  to  the  children.  There  are  6,000 
Unitarian  refugees  in  Budapest  now. 
He  said  he  was  "A  messenger  of  inter- 
national friendship. ' ' 


San  Jose. — The  pulpit  of  the  San  Jose 
church  has-been  satisfactorily  filled  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Rev.  Charles  Pease  on 
a  visit  to  Spokane  by  friendly  professors 
from  Stanford  University.  Prof.  Ed- 
w^ard  M.  Hulme  spoke  on  the  contribu- 
tion of  history  to  religion,  Prof.  Gordon 
F.  Farris  on  the  contribution  of  biolog- 
ical sciences,  and  Prof.  Sidney  D.  Town- 
ley  on  the  contribution  of  astronomy. 


Victoria,  B.  C. — After  the  usual  sum- 
mer holidays  w^e  began  services  the  first 
Sunday  of  September  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Campbell,  a  retired  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man of  the  city,  a  guest  in  the  pulpit. 

Lay  services  are  being  regularly  main- 
tained and  The  Alliance  and  Laymen's 
League  are  under  way  wdth  their  win- 
ter's work. 

The  Alliance  has  two  meetings  a 
month,  one  a  business  meeting  and  one  a 
program  meeting.  At  the  latter  Dean 
Inge's  ''Outspoken  Essay's"  is  being 
studied  and  papers,  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion,  are   read. 

Late  in  October  the  society  had  its 
usual  and  much  anticipated  semi-an- 
nual visit  from  Mr.  Wetherell.  A  social 
evening  was  held  for  him  by  the  Lay- 
men's League  and  the  Alliance  jointly 
on  October  27,  at  w-hich  he  gave  a  vivid 


account  of  the  meetings  at  Star  Island, 
and  at  New  Haven.  On  the  following 
morning  Mv.  Wetherell  occupied  the  pul- 
pit and  the  little  church  was  full — a  red 
letter  event. 

In  December  the  society  will  celebrate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church  building,  at  w^hich  time 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Carroll  Perkins,  D.  D., 
of  Seattle,  will  preach  the  anniversary 
sermon. 


Woodland. — The  only  activities  at 
present  are  the  meetings  of  the  Wom- 
en's Alliance  on  alternate  Wednesdays 
and  the  Sunday  evening  services  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Blake,  w^ho,  with 
Mrs.  Blake,  comes  over  from  Sacramento 
every  Sunday  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  w-e  have  had  such  good 
congregations,  and  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  November  our  evening  congregation 
equaled  the  morning  congregation  in 
Sacramento  in  point  of  numbers. 


Customs  Inspector:  "What  have  you 
to  declare?" 

Returning  Passenger:  "I  declare 
that  I  am  glad  to  get  back." 

"Can  I  be  of  any  assistance?"  asked 
the  sympathetic  motorist  of  a  man  who 
was  looking  unutterable  thoughts  at  a 
disabled  car. 

"How  is  your  vocabulary?" 

"I'm  a  minister,  sir." 

"Drive  on." 

Jimmy  giggled  w^hen  the  teacher  read 
the  story  of  a  man  who  sw^am  a  river 
three  times  before  breakfast. 

"You  do  not  doubt  that  a  trained 
swnmmer  could  do  that,  do  you?" 

"No  sir,"  replied  Jimmy,  "but  I  won- 
der why  he  did  not  make  it  four,  and  get 
back  to  the  side  where  his  clothes  were. ' ' 

The  archbishop  had  preached  a  fine 
sermon  on  the  beauties  of  married  life. 
Two  old  Irish  women  coming  out  of 
church  w^ere  heard  commenting  on  his 
address. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  sermon  his  riverince 
would  be  after  givin'  us,"  said  Maggie. 

"It  is  indade,"  replied  Bridget,  "and 
I  wish  I  knew  as  little  about  the  matter 
as  he  does." 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 
Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Winter,  2444  Carlton  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Miss  B.  F.  Lee,  2746  Ashby  Ave.  (Berkeley), 
Oakland. 

Miss  Sara  C.  Pendleton,  1436  Oak  St.,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Glover,  1018  Seward  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Morton,  1730  Middlefield  Road, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  Garden  Court,  Redlands. 
Miss    Sadie    Bodine,    3525    Third    St.,    San 
Diego,  Cal. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Keith,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Goodridge,  423  East  Islay 
St.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Allgire,  Crow  Stage  Route, 
Box  17,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Misb    hJtbel   L.  Gray,  346   Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land. Ore.'* 
Miss  Sue  Clark,  425  22d  St.,  Sacramento. 
Miss  Frances  Fenton,  150  South  Orange  Grove 
Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Starkey,  1608  Boone,  Ave.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include  it  as  a  sister  Mission. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1972  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

2400   Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  California 

Invites  correspondence  from  men  or  women  thinking  of 
the  ministry,  religious  education,  or  parish  work  as  a 
vocation. 

Thorough  training  in  all  departments  of  theological 
study.  Supplementary  work  available  at  Pacific  School 
of  Religion  and  University  of  California,  including 
summer  sessions.  Ideal  year-round  climate.  Free  tui- 
tion and  lodging  ;  generous  scholarships  for  superior 
work  ;  opportunities  for  self-support.  Next  term  be- 
gins  January    14. 

,  For  Register  of  the  School,  or  further  information, 
address  the  President, 

EARL  MORSE  WILBUR,  D.D. 

SPECIAL  BOOKS 

THOMAS  STARR  KING— PATRIOT  AND 
PREACHER.  By  Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.; 
$3.00. 

HORATIO  STEBBINS— MINISTRY  AND 
PERSONALITY.  By  Charles  A.  Murdock; 
$2.00. 

A  BACKWARD  GLANCE  AT  EIGHTY. 
By  Charles  A.  Murdock;  $2.00. 

Unitarian  Headquarters,  612  Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the  late 
Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established  a  loan 
library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regardless  of 
denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of  whose 
responsibilities  the  Librarian  is  assured.  Min- 
isters at  a  distance  will  be  supplied  by  paying 
postage  one  way.  Address  Miss  Martha  Barth, 
Librarian,  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

Among  Recent  Additions 
Adams:     "llie   Founding   of   New   England." 
Sir    George    Arthur:      "Letters    of    Lord    and    Lady 

Wolsely. ' ' 
Bennett,  Arnold:     "How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Life." 
Edward  Bok:    "The  Man  from  Maine." 
Gamaliel   Bradford:    "Memoirs  of  Travels." 
C.  S.  Chapman:  "Spanish  History  of  California." 
Buckham,  J.  W. :  Progressive  Religion  in  America. 
A.  B.  Cleland:     "American  Period  of  California." 
Louis  C.  Cornish:     "Transylvania  in  1922." 
G.    Stanley    Hall:      "Life   and    Confessions   of    a   Psy- 
chologist.' ' 
E.  W.  Hopkins:  "Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion." 
Octavius  T.  Howe:     "Argonauts  of  '49." 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe:    "Memories  of  a  Hostess." 
Wm.  H.  Hudson:     "United  States." 
David  Starr  Jordan:     "The  Days  of  a  Man." 
R.   F.   A.    Koernike:     "Matter,   Life.    Man   and   God." 
Henry  H.  Lane:    "Evolution  and  Christian  Faith." 
C.  H.  Lippman:    "Public  Opinion." 
Machem  J.  Gresham :    Christianity  and  Liberalism. 
H.  A.  Mayo:     "America  of  Yesterday." 
H.  McLachlan:   "Story  of  a  Nonconformist  Library." 
J.  S.  Morgenthau:    "All  in  a  Lifetime." 
Lewis  Mumford:      "Story  of  L^topias." 
James   Muilenburg:     "Specimens  of  Biblical   Litera- 
ture. ' ' 
Giovanni  Papini :     "The  Life  of  Christ." 
W.   S.  Rainsford:     "Story  of  a  Varied  Life." 
O.    G.   Rice:     "Adventures  of  Raphael  Pumpelly." 
George  Santayana:     "Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith." 
Jennie  W.   Scudder:     "A  Century  of  Unitarianism." 
Edward  Simmons:   "From  Seven  to  Seventy." 
Oscar  B.  Strauss:     "Under  Four  Administrations." 
Henry  Morse  Stephens:    "Pacific  Ocean  in  History." 
Jabez  T.  Sunderland:  "Because  Men  are  not  Stones" 
Arthur.  Weigall:     "The  Glory  of  the  Pharoahs." 
Arthur  Weigall:     "Life   and   Times  of   Aktanon." 
W.   S.   Wood:     "The  Neighborhood  in  Nation  Build- 
ing." 


J.  S.  Andrews 
Manager 

FISHER  &  CO. 


HATTERS 

5INCE  1851 


PHELAN 
BUILDING 


780  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  Standard  Makes   Felt  and  Cloth 

IMPORTED  TOP  COATS 

UNITY  HYMNS  AND  CHORALS 

A  Book  of  Hymns  for  Heart,  Home,  Church. 

835  Hymns  and   115   Tunes,  with  Service 

Elements. 

Cloth-'bound,  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  111. 
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